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E paused on the platform and glanced at his watch. The train 

H on which he had just arrived was late. It hurried away from 

the station, and was swallowed up in the blackness of the 

tunnel, as if it knew its own | shortcomings and wished to make up 
for them. 

It was five minutes of six, and as the young man looked back at 
the long flight of steps that led to the bridge across the tracks, 
a delicate pencilling of electric light flashed into outline against the 
city’s deepening dusk, emphasizing the lateness of the hour. He 
had a dinner engagement at seven, and it was yet some distance to his 
home, where a rapid toilet must be made if he were to arrive on time. 

The stairway was long, and there were many people thronging 
it. A shorter cut led down along the tracks under the bridge, and up 
the grassy embankment. It would bring him a whole block nearer 
home, and a line of cabs was standing over at the corner just above 
the bridge. It was against the rules to walk beside the tracks—there 
was a large sign to that effect in front of him—but it would save five 
minutes. He scanned the platform hastily to see if any officials were 
in sight, then bolted down the darkening tracks. 

Under the centre of the bridge a slight noise behind him, as of 
soft, hurrying footsteps, caught his attention, and a woman’s voice 
broke upon his startled senses. 
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“Please don’t stop, nor look around,” it said, and the owner 
caught up with him now in the shadow. “ But will you kindly let 
me walk beside you for a moment, till you can show me how to get 
out of this dreadful place? I am very much frightened, and I’m 
afraid I shall be followed. Will you tell me where I can go to hide? ” 

After an instant’s astonished pause, he obeyed her and kept on, 
making room for her to walk beside him, while he took the place next 
to the tracks. He was aware, too, of the low rumble of a train, coming 
from the mouth of the tunnel. 

His companion had gasped for breath, but began again in a tone 
of apology: 

“T saw you were a gentleman, and I did n’t know what to do. I 
thought you would help me to get somewhere quickly.” 

Just then the fiery eye of the oncoming train burst from the tunnel 
ahead. Instinctively, the young man caught his companion’s arm and 
drew her forward to the embankment beyond the bridge, holding her, 
startled and trembling, as the screaming train tore past them. 

The pent black smoke from the tunnel rolled in a thick cloud about 
them, stifling them. The girl, dazed with the roar and blinded by the 
smoke, could only cling to her protector. For an instant they felt 
as if they were about to be drawn into the awful power of the rushing 
monster. Then it had passed, and a roar of silence followed, as if 
they were suddenly plunged into a vacuum. Gradually the noises of 
the world began again: the rumble of a trolley-car on the bridge; the 
“honk-honk ” of an automobile; the cry of a newsboy. Slowly their 
breath and their senses came back. 

The man’s first thought was to get out of the cut before another 
train should come. He grasped his companion’s arm and started up 
the steep embankment, realizing as he did so that the wrist he held 
was slender, and that the sleeve which covered it was of the finest 
cloth. 

They struggled up, scarcely pausing for breath. The steps at the 
side of the bridge, made for the convenience of railroad hands, were 
out of the question, for they were at a dizzy height, and hung unevenly 
over the yawning pit where trains shot constantly back and forth. 

As they emerged from the dark, the man saw that his companion 
was a young and beautiful woman, and that she wore a light cloth gown, 
with neither hat nor gloves. 

At the top of the embankment they paused, and the girl, with her 
hand at her throat, looked backward with a shudder. She seemed like 
a young bird that could scarcely tell which way to fly. 

Without an instant’s hesitation, the young man raised his hand and 
hailed a four-wheeler across the street. 

“Come this way, quick!” he urged, helping her in. He gave the 
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driver his home address and stepped in after her. Then, turning, he 
faced his companion, and was suddenly keenly aware of the strange 
situation in which he had placed himself. 

“Can you tell me what is the matter,” he asked, “and where you 
would like to go?” 

The girl had scarcely recovered breath from the long climb and 
the fright, and she answered him in broken phrases. 

“ No, I cannot tell you what is the matter ””—she paused and looked 
at him, with a sudden comprehension of what he might be thinking 
about her—“but—there is nothing—that is—I have done nothing 
wrong——” She paused again and looked up with eyes whose clear 
depths, he felt, could hide no guile. 

“Of course,” he murmured with decision, and then wondered why 
he felt so sure about it. 

“Thank you,” she said. Then, with frightened perplexity: “I 
don’t know where to go. I never was in this city before. If you will 
kindly tell me how to get somewhere—I suppose to a railroad station— 
and yet—no, I have no money—and ”—then with a sudden little move- 
ment of dismay—“ and I have no hat! Oh!” 

The young man felt a strong desire to shield this girl so unexpectedly 
thrown on his mercy. Yet vague fears hovered about the margin of his 
judgment. Perhaps she was a thief or an adventuress. It might be 
that he ought to let her get out of the odd situation she appeared to be 
in, as best she might. Yet even as the thought flashed through his 
mind he seemed to hear an echo of her words, “I saw you were a 
gentleman,” and he felt incapable of betraying her trust in him. 

The girl was spe: -ing again: “ But I must not trouble you any more. 
You have been very kind to get me out of that dreadful place. If you 
will just stop the carriage and let me out, I am sure I can take care of 
myself.” 

“T could not think of letting you get out here alone. If you are 
in danger, I will help you.” The warmth of his own words startled 
him. He knew he ought to be more cautious with a stranger, but 
impetuously he threw caution to the winds. “If you would just tell 
me a little bit about it, so that I should know what I ought to do 
for you——” 

“Oh, I must not tell you! I could n’t!” said the girl, her hand 
fluttering up to her heart, as if to hold its wild beating from stifling 
her. “I am so sorry to have involved you for a moment in this. 
Please let me out here. I am not frightened, now that I have got away 
from that terrible tunnel. I was afraid I might have to go in there 
alone, for I did n’t see any way to get up the bank, and I could n’t 
go back.” 

“T am glad I happened to be there,’ breathed the young man 
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fervently. “It would have been dangerous for you to enter that tunnel. 
It runs an entire block. You would probably have been killed.” 

The girl shut her eyes and pressed her fingers to them. In the 
light of the street lamps, he saw that she was very white, and also that 
there were jewels flashing from the rings on her fingers. It was 
apparent that she was a lady of wealth and refinement. What could 
have brought her to this pass? 

The carriage came to a sudden stop, and, looking out, he saw they 
had reached his home. A new alarm seized him as the girl moved as 
if to get out. His dignified mother and his fastidious sister were 
probably not in, but if by any chance they should not have left the 
house, what would they think if they saw a strange, hatless young 
woman descend from the carriage with him? Moreover, what would 
the butler think? 

“Excuse me,” he said, “but, really, there are reasons why I 
should n’t like you to get out of the carriage just here. Suppose you 
sit still until I come out. I have a dinner engagement and must make 
a few changes in my dress, but it will take me only a few minutes. 
You are in no danger, and I will take you to some place of safety. I 
will try to think what to do while I am gone. On no account get 
out of the carriage. It would make the driver suspicious, you know. 
If you are really followed, he will let no one disturb you in the car- 
riage, of course. Don’t distress yourself. Ill hurry. Can you give 
me the address of any friend to whom I might phone or telegraph?” 

She shook her head and there was a glitter of tears in her eyes 
as she replied: 

“No, I know of no one in the city who could help me.” 

“T will help you, then,” !e said with sudden resolve, and in a 
tone that would be a comfort 'v any woman in distress. 

His tone and the look of respectful kindliness he gave her kept 
the girl in the carriage until his return, although in her fear and sudden 
distrust of all the world, she thought more than once of attempting to 
slip away. Yet without money, and in a costume which could but lay 
her open to suspicion, what was she to do? Where was she to go? 

As the young man let himself into his home with his latch-key, 
he heard the butler’s well trained voice answering the telephone. 

“Yes, ma’am; this is Mrs. Dunham’s residence. . . . No, 
ma’am, she is not at home. . . . No, ma’am, Miss Dunham is out 


also. . . . Mr. Dunham? Just wait a moment, please. I think 
Mr. Dunham has just come in. Who shall I say wishes to speak to 
him? . . . Mrs. Parker Bowman? . . . Yes, ma’am; just 


wait a minute, please. Ill call Mr. Dunham.” 
The young man frowned. Another interruption! And Mrs. Bow- 
man! It was at her house that he was to dine. What could the 
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woman want? Surely it was not so late that she was looking him up. 
But perhaps something had happened, and she was calling off her 
dinner. What luck if she was! Then he would be free to attend to 
the problem of the young woman whom fate, or Providence, had sud- 
denly thrust upon his care. 

He took the receiver, resolved to get out of going to the dinner if 
it were possible. 

“Good evening, Mrs. Bowman.” . 

“Oh, is that you, Mr. Dunham? How relieved Iam! Iam ina 
bit of difficulty about my dinner, and called up to see if your sister 
could n’t help me out. Miss Mayo has failed me. Her sister has had 
an accident, and she cannot leave her. She has just phoned me, and 
I don’t know what to do. Isn’t Cornelia at home? Could n’t you 
persuade her to come and help me out? She would have been invited 
in Miss Mayo’s place if she had not told me that she expected to go 
to Boston this week. But she changed her plans, didn’t she? Isn't 
she where you could reach her by phone and beg her to come and help 
me out? You see, it’s a very particular dinner, and I ’ve made all my 
arrangements.” 

“ Well, now, that’s too bad, Mrs. Bowman,” began the young man, 
thinking he saw a way out of both their difficulties. “I’m sorry Cor- 
nelia isn’t here. I’m sure she would do anything in her power to help 
you. But she and mother were to dine in Chestnut Hill to-night, and 
they must have left the house half an hour ago. I’m afraid she’s out 
of the question. Suppose you leave me out? You won’t have any 
trouble then except to take two plates off the table ”—he laughed pleas- 
antly—“ and you would have even couples. You see,” he hastened to 
add, as he heard Mrs. Parker Bowman’s preliminary dissent—* you 
see, Mrs. Bowman, I’m in somewhat of a predicament myself. My 
train was late, and as I left the station I happened to meet a young 
woman—a—a friend.” (He reflected rapidly on the old proverb, 
“A friend in need is a friend indeed.” In that sense she was a 
friend.) “She is temporarily separated from her friends, and is a 
stranger in the city. In fact, I’m the only acquaintance or friend she 
has, and I feel rather under obligation to see her to her hotel and 
look up trains for her. She leaves the city to-night.” 

“ Now, look here, Tryon Dunham, you ’re not going to leave me in 
the lurch for any young woman. I don’t care how old an acquaintance 
she is! You simply bring her along. She’ll make up my number 
and relieve me wonderfully. No, don’t you say a word. Just tell her 
that she need n’t stand on ceremony. Your mother and I are too old 
friends for that. Any friend of yours is a friend of mine, and my 
house is open to her. She won’t mind. ‘These girls who have travelled 
a great deal learn to step over the little formalities of calls and intro- 
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ductions. Tell her I’ll call on her afterwards, if she ’ll only remain 
in town long enough, or 1 ’ll come and take dinner with her when I 
happen to be in her city. 1 suppose she’s just returned from abroad— 
they all have—or else she’s just going—and if she has n’t learned to 
accept things as she finds them, she probably will soon. Tell her what 
a plight I’m in, and that it will be a real blessing to me if she *1l come. 
Besides—I did n’t mean to tell you—I meant it for a surprise, but I 
may as well tell you now—J udge Blackwell is to be here, with his wife, 
and I especially want you to meet him. I’ve been trying to get you 
two together for a long time.” 

“Ah!” breathed the young man, with interest. “Judge Black- 
well! I have wanted to meet him.” 

“ Well, he has heard about you, too, and I think he wants to meet 
you. Did you know he was thinking of taking a partner into his 
office? He has always refused—but that ’s another story, and I have n’t 
time to talk. You ought to be on your way here now. Tell your 
friend I will bless her forever for helping me out, and I won’t take 
no for an answer. You said she ’d just returned from abroad, did n’t 
you? Of course she’s musical. You must make her give us some 
music. She will, won’t she? I was depending on Miss Mayo for that 
this evening.” 

“Well, you might be able to persuade her,” murmured the dis- 
tracted young man at the phone, as he struggled with one hand to 
untie his necktie and unfasten his collar, and mentally calculated how 
long it would take him to get into his dress suit. 

“Yes, of course. You’d better not speak of it—it might make 
her decline. And don’t let her stop to make any changes in her 
dress. Everybody will understand when I tell them she’s just arrived 
—did n’t you say?—from the other side, and we caught her on the 
wing. There’s some one coming now. Do, for pity’s sake, hurry, 
Tryon, for my cook is terribly cross when I hold up a dinner too 
long. Good-by. Oh, by the way, what did you say was her name? ” 

“Oh—ah!” He had almost succeeded in releasing his collar, 
and was about to hang up the receiver, when this new difficulty con- 
fronted him. 

“Oh, yes, of course; her name—I had almost forgotten,” he went 
on wildly, to make time, and searched about in his mind for a name— 
any name—that might help him. The telephone book lay open at the 
r’s. He pounced upon it and took the first name his eye caught. 

“ Yes—why—Remington, Miss Remington.” 

“ Remington! ” came in a delighted scream over the phone. “ Not 
Carolyn Remington? That would be too good luck!” 

“No,” he murmured distractedly; “no, not Carolyn. Why, I— 
ah—I think—Mary—Mary Remington.” 
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“ Oh, I’m afraid I have n’t met her, but never mind. Do hurry up, 
Tryon. It is five minutes of seven. Where did you say she lives?” 
But the receiver was hung up with a click, and the young man tore up 
the steps to his room three at a bound. Dunham’s mind was by no 
means at rest. He felt that he had done a tremendously daring thing, 
though, when he came to think of it, he had not suggested it himself; 
and he did not quite see how he could get out of it, either, for how was 
he to have time to help the girl if he did not take her with him? 

Various plans floated through his head. He might bring her into 
the house, and make some sort of an explanation to the servants, 
but what would the explanation be? He could not tell them the 
truth about her, and how would he explain the matter to his mother 
and sister? For they might return before he did, and would be sure 
to ask innumerable questions. 

And the girl—would she go with him? If not, what should he do 
with her? And about her dress? Was it such as his “ friend” could 
wear to one of Mrs. Parker Bowman’s exclusive dinners? To his mem- 
ory, it seemed quiet and refined. Perhaps that was all that was re- 
quired for a woman who was travelling. There it was again! But 
he had not said she was travelling, nor that she had just returned 
from abroad, nor that she was a musician. How could he answer such 
questions about an utter stranger, and yet how could he not answer 
them, under the circumstances ? 

And she wore no hat, nor cloak. That would be a strange way to 
arrive at a dinner. How could she accept? He was settling his coat 
into place when a queer little bulge attracted his attention to an inside 
pocket. Impatiently he pulled out a pair of long white gloves. They 
were his sister’s, and he now remembered she had given them to him 
to carry the night before, on the way home from a reception, she having 
removed them because it was raining. He looked at them with a sud- 
den inspiration. Of course! Why had he not thought of that? He 
hurried into his sister’s room to make a selection of a few necessities 
for the emergency—only to have his assurance desert him at the very 
threshold. The room was immaculate, with no feminine finery lying 
about. Cornelia Dunham’s maid was well trained. The only article 
that seemed out of place was a bandbox on a chair near the door. It 
bore the name of a fashionable milliner, and across the lid was pencilled 
in Cornelia’s large, angular hand, “To be returned to Madame Dol- 
lard’s.” He caught up the box and strode over to the closet. There 
was no time to lose, and this box doubtless contained a hat of some 
kind. If it was to be returned, Cornelia would think it had been 
called for, and no further inquiry would be made about the matter. 
He could call at Madame’s and settle the bill without his sister’s 


knowledge. 
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He poked back into the closet and discovered several wraps and 
evening cloaks of more or less elaborate style, but the thought came to 
him that perhaps one of these would be recognized as Cornelia’s. He 
closed the door hurriedly and went down to a large closet under the 
stairs, from which he presently emerged with his mother’s new black 
rain-coat. He patted his coat-pocket to be sure he had the gloves, 
seized his hat, and hurried back to the carriage, the hat-box in one 
hand and his mother’s rain-coat dragging behind him. His only 
anxiety was to get out before the butler saw him. 

As he closed the door, there flashed over him the sudden possibility 
that the girl had gone. Well, perhaps that would be the best thing 
that could happen and would save him a lot of trouble; yet to his 
amazement he found that the thought filled him with a sense of dis- 
appointment. He did not want her to be gone. He peered anxiously 
into the carriage, and was relieved to find her still there, huddled into 
the shadow, her eyes looking large and frightened. She was seized with 
a fit of trembling, and it required all her strength to keep him from 
noticing it. She was half afraid of the man, now that she had waited 
for him. Perhaps he was not a gentleman, after all. 

II. 

“T am afraid I have been a long time,” he said apologetically, as he 
closed the door of the carriage, after giving Mrs. Parker Bowman’s 
address to the driver. In the uncertain light of the distant arc-lamp, 
the girl looked small and appealing. He felt a strong desire to lift 
her burdens and carry them on his own broad shoulders. 

“T’ve brought some things that I thought might help,” he said. 
“Would you like to put on this coat? It may not be just what you 
would have selected, but it was the best I could find that would not 
be recognized. The air is growing chilly.” 

He shook out the coat and threw it around her. 

“Oh, thank you,” she murmured gratefully, slipping her arms into 
the sleeves. 

“ And this box has some kind of a hat, I hope,” he went on. “I 
ought to have looked, but there really wasn’t time.” He unknotted 
the strings and produced a large picture hat with long black plumes. 
He was relieved to find it black. While he untied the strings, there had 
been a growing uneasiness lest the hat be one of those wild, queer com- 
binations of colors that Cornelia frequently purchased and called 
“ artistic.” 

The girl received the hat with a grateful relief that was entirely 
satisfactory to the young man. 

“ And now,” said he, as he pulled out the gloves and laid them 
gravely in her lap, “ we ’re invited out to dinner.” 
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“ Invited out to dinner!” gasped the girl. 

“Yes. It ’s rather a providential thing to have happened, I 
think. The telephone was ringing as I opened the door, and Mrs, 
Parker Bowman, to whose house I was invited, was asking for my 
sister to fill the place of an absent guest. My sister is away, and 
I tried to beg off. I told her I had accidentally met—I hope you will 
pardon me—I called you a friend.” 

“Qh!” she said. “That was kind of you.” . 

“T said you were a stranger in town, and as I was your only 
acquaintance, I felt that I should show you the courtesy of taking 
you to a hotel, and assisting to get you off on the night train; and I 
asked her to excuse me, as that would give her an even number. But it 
seems she had invited some one especially to meet me, and was 
greatly distressed not to have her full quota of guests, so she sent you 
a most cordial invitation to come to her at once, promising to take 
dinner with you some time if you would help her out now. Somehow, 
she gathered from my talk that you were travelling, had just returned 
from abroad, and were temporarily separated from your friends. She 
is also sure that you are musical, and means to ask you to help her out 
in that way this evening. I told her I was not sure whether you could 
be persuaded or not, and she mercifully refrained from asking whether 
you sang or played. I tell you all this so that you will be prepared 
for anything. Of course I didn’t tell her all these things. I merely 
kept still when she inferred them. Your name, by the way, is Miss 
Remington—Mary Remington. She was greatly elated for a moment 
when she thought you might be Carolyn Remington—whoever she may 
be. I suppose she will speak of it. The name was the first one that 
my eye lit upon in the telephone-book. If you object to bearing it 
for the evening, it is easy to see how a name could be misunderstood 
over the phone. But perhaps you would better give me a few pointers, 
for I’ve never tried acting a part, and can’t be sure how well I 
shall do it.” 

The girl had been silent from astonishment while the man talked. 

“ But I cannot possibly go there to dinner,” she gasped, her hand 
going to her throat again, as if to pluck away the delicate lace about 
it and give more room for breathing. “I must get away somewhere 
at once. I cannot trouble you in this way. I have already imposed 
upon your kindness. With this hat and coat and gloves, I shall be 
able to manage quite well, and I thank you so much! I will return 
them to you as soon as possible.” 

The cab began to go slowly, and Tryon Dunham noticed that an- 
other carriage, just ahead of theirs, was stopping before Mrs. Bow- 
man’s house. There was no time for halting decision. 

“ My friend,” he said earnestly, “I cannot leave you alone, and I 
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do not see a better way than for you to go in here with me for a 
little while, till I am free to go with you. No one can follow you here, 
or suspect that you had gone out to dinner at a stranger’s house. Be- 
lieve me, it is the very safest thing you could do. This is the house. 
Will you go in with me? If not, I must tell the driver to take us 
somewhere else.” 

“ But what will she think of me,” she said in trepidation, “ and how 
can I do such a thing as to steal into a woman’s house to a dinner in 
this way! Besides, I am not dressed for a formal occasion.” 

The carriage had stopped before the door now, and the driver was 
getting down from his seat. 

“ Indeed, she will think nothing about it,” Dunham assured her, 
“except to be glad that she has the right number of guests. Her din- 
ners are delightful affairs usually, and you have nothing to do but talk 
about impersonal matters for a little while, and be entertaining. She 
was most insistent that you take no thought about the matter of dress. 
She said it would be perfectly understood that you were travelling, 
and that the invitation was unexpected. You can say that your trunk 
has not come, or has gone on ahead. Will you come?” 

Then the driver opened the carriage door. 

In an instant the girl assumed the self-contained manner she had 
worn when she had first spoken to him. She stepped quietly from 
the carriage, and only answered in a low voice, “I suppose Id better, 
if you wish it.” 

Dunham paused for a moment to give the driver a direction about 
carrying the great pasteboard box to his club. This idea had come as 
a sudden inspiration. He had not thought of the necessity of getting 
rid of that box before. 

“ If it becomes necessary, where shall I say you are going this even- 
ing?” he asked in a low tone, as they turned to go up the steps. She 
summoned a faint, flickering smile. 

“When people have been travelling abroad and are stopping over 
in this city, they often go on to Washington, do they not?” she asked 
half shyly. 

He smiled in response, and noted with pleasure that the black hat 
was intensely becoming. She was not ill-dressed for the part she had 
to play, for the black silk rain-coat gave the touch of the traveller 
to her costume. 

The door swung open before they could say another word, and 
the young man remembered that he must introduce his new friend. 
As there was no further opportunity to ask her about her name, he 
must trust to luck. 

The girl obeyed the motion of the servant and slipped up to the 
dressing-room as if she were a frequent guest in the house, but it 
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was in some trepidation that Tryon Dunham removed his overcoat and 
arranged his necktie. He had caught a passing glimpse of the assem- 
bled company, and knew that Mr. Bowman was growing impatient 
for his dinner. His heart almost failed him now that the girl was 
out of sight. What if she should not prove to be accustomed to society, 
after all, and should show it? How embarrassing that would be! He 
had seen her only in a half-light as yet. How had he dared? 

But it was too late now, for she was coming down from the dressing- 
room, and Mrs. Bowman was approaching them with outstretched 
hands, and a welcome in her face. 

“My dear Miss Remington, it is so good of you to help me out! 
I can see by the first glance that it is going to be a privilege to know 
you. I can’t thank you enough for waiving formalities.” 

“Tt was very lovely of you to ask me,” said the girl, with perfect 
composure, “a stranger-——” 

“Don’t speak of it, my dear. Mr. Dunham’s friends are not 
strangers, I assure you. Tryon, didn’t you tell her how long we have 
known each other? I shall feel quite hurt if you have never men- 
tioned me to her. Now, come, for my cook is in the last stages of 
despair over the dinner. Miss Remington, how do you manage to 
look so fresh and lovely after a long sea voyage? You must tell me 
your secret.” 

The young man looked down at the girl and saw that her dress 
was in perfect taste for the occasion, and also that she was very young 
and beautiful. He was watching her with a kind of proprietary pride 
as she moved forward to be introduced to the other guests, when he 
saw her sweep one quick glance about the room, and for just an instant 
hesitate and draw back. Her face grew white; then, with a supreme 
effort, she controlled her feelings, and went through her part with 
perfect ease. ‘ 

When Judge Blackwell was introduced to the girl, he looked at her 
with what seemed to Dunham to be more than a passing interest; but 
the keen eyes were almost immediately transferred to his own face, 
and the young man had no further time to watch his protégée, 
as dinner was immediately announced. 

Miss Remington was seated next to Dunham at the table, with the 
Judge on her other side. The young man was pleased with the 
arrangement, and sat furtively studying the delicate tinting of her 
face, the dainty line of cheek and chin and ear, the sweep of her dark 
lashes, and the ripple of her brown hair, as he tried to converse easily 
with her, as an old friend might. 

At length the Judge turned to the girl and said: 

“Miss Remington, you remind me strongly of a young woman 
who was in my office this afternoon.” 
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The delicate color flickered out of the girl’s face entirely, leaving 
even her lips white, but she lifted her dark eyes bravely to the kindly 
blue ones, and with sweet dignity baffled the questioned recognition in 
his look. 

“Yes, you are so much like her that I would think you were—her 
sister perhaps, if it were not for the name,” Judge Blackwell went on. 
“She was a most interesting and beautiful young lady.” The old 
gentleman bestowed upon the girl a look that was like a benediction. 
“Excuse me for speaking of it, but her dress was something soft and 
beautiful, like yours, and seemed to suit her face. I was deeply inter- 
ested in her, although until this afternoon she was a stranger. She 
came to me for a small matter of business, and after it was attended 
to, and before she received the papers, she disappeared! She had re- 
moved her hat and gloves, as she was obliged to wait some time for 
certain matters to be looked up, and these she left behind her. The 
hat is covered with long, handsome plumes of the color of rich cream 
in coffee.” 

Young Dunham glanced down at the cloth of the girl’s gown, and 
was startled to find the same rich creamy-coffee tint in its silky folds; 
yet she did not show by so much as a flicker of an eyelash that she 
was passing under the keenest inspection. She toyed with the salted 
almonds beside her plate, and held the heavy silver fork as firmly as 
if she were talking about the discovery of the north pole. Her voice was 
steady and natural as she asked, “ How could she disappear?” 

“Well, that is more than I can understand. There were three 
doors in the room where she sat, one opening into the inner office where 
I was at work, and two opening into a hall, one on the side and the 
other on the end opposite the freight elevator. We searched the entire 
building without finding a clew, and I am deeply troubled.” 

“Why should she want to disappear?” The question was asked 
coolly and with as much interest as a stranger would be likely to 
show. 

“T cannot imagine,” said the old man speculatively. “She appar- 
ently had health and happiness, if one may judge from her appear- 
ance, and she came to me of her own free will on a matter of business. 
Immediately after her disappearance, two well-dressed men entered 
my office and inquired for her. One had an intellectual head, but 
looked hard and cruel; the other was very handsome—and disagreeable. 
When he could not find the young lady, he laid claim to her hat, but 
I had it locked away. How could I know that man was her friend 
or her relative? I intend to keep that hat until the young woman 
herself claims it. I have not had anything happen that has so upset 


me in years.” 
“ You don’t think any harm has come to her?” questioned the girl. 
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“T cannot think what harm could, and yet—it is very strange. 
She was about the age of my dear daughter when she died, and I can- 
not get her out of my mind. When you first appeared in the doorway 
you gave me quite a start. I thought you were she. If I can find any 
trace of her, I mean to investigate this matter. I have a feeling that 
that girl needs a friend.” 

“TI am sure she would be very happy to have a friend like you,” 
said the girl, and there was something in the eyes that were raised 
to his that made the Judge’s heart glow with admiration. 

“Thank you,” said he warmly. “That is most kind of you. But 
perhaps she has found a better friend by this time. I hope so.” 

“ Or one as kind,” she suggested in a low voice. 

The conversation then became general, and the girl did not look 
up for several seconds; but the young man on her right, who had not 
missed a word of the previous téte-a-téte, could not give attention to 
the story Mrs. Blackwell was telling, for pondering what he had 
heard. 

The ladies now left the table, and though this was the time that 
Dunham had counted upon for an acquaintance with the great judge 
who might hold a future career in his power, he could not but wish 
that he might follow them to the other room. He felt entire confidence 
in his new friend’s ability to play her part to the end, but he wanted 
to watch her, to study her and understand her, if perchance he might 
solve the mystery that was ever growing more intense about her. 

As she left the room, his eyes followed her. His hostess, in passing 
behind his chair, had whispered : 

“T don’t wonder you feel so about her. She is lovely. But please 
don’t begrudge her to us for a few minutes. I promise you that you 
shall have your innings afterwards.” 

Then, without any warning and utterly against his will, this young 
man of much experience and self-control blushed furiously, and was 
glad enough when the door closed behind Mrs. Bowman. 

Miss Remington walked into the drawing-room with a steady step, 
but with a rapidly beating heart. Her real ordeal had now come. 
She cast about in her mind for subjects of conversation which should 
forestall unsafe topics, and intuitively sought the protection of the 
Judge’s wife. But immediately she saw her hostess making straight 
for the little Chippendale chair beside her. 

“ My dear, it is too lovely,” she began. “So opportune! Do tell 
me how long you have known Tryon? ” 

The girl caught her breath and gathered her wits together. She 
looked up shyly into the pleasantly curious eyes of Mrs. Bowman, and 
a faint gleam of mischief came into her face. 

“ Why——” Her hesitation seemed only natural, and Mrs. Bow- 
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man decided that there must be something very special between these 
two. “Why, not so very long, Mrs. Bowman—not as long as you 
have known him.” She finished with a smile which Mrs. Bowman 
decided was charming. 

“Oh, you sly child!” she exclaimed, playfully tapping the round 
cheek with her fan. “Did you meet him when he was abroad this 
summer? ” 

“Oh, no, indeed!” said the girl, laughing now in spite of herself. 
“Oh, no; it was after his return.” 

“Then it must have been in the Adirondacks,” went on the deter- 
mined interlocutor. “Were you at——” But the girl interrupted 
her. She could not afford to discuss the Adirondacks, and the sight 
of the grand piano across the room had given her an idea. 

“Mr. Dunham told me that you would like me to play something 
for you, as your musician friend has failed you. I shall be very glad 
to, if it will help you any. What do you care for? Something serious 
or something gay? Are you fond of Chopin, or Beethoven, or some- 
thing more modern? ” 

Scenting a possible musical prodigy, and desiring most earnestly 
to give her guests a treat, Mrs. Bowman exclaimed in enthusiasm: 

“Oh, how lovely of you! I hardly dared to ask, as Tryon was 
uncertain whether you would be willing. Suppose you give us some- 
thing serious now, and later, when the men come in, we’ll have the 
gay music. Make your own choice, though I’m very fond of Chopin, 
of course.” 

Without another word, the girl moved quietly over to the piano 
and took her seat. For just a moment her fingers wandered caressingly 
over the keys, as if they were old friends and she were having an 
understanding with them, then she began a Chopin Nocturne. Her 
touch was firm and velvety, and she brought out a bell-like tone from 
the: instrument that made the little company of women realize that the 
player was mistress of her art. Her graceful figure and lovely head, 
with its simple ripples and waves of hair, were more noticeable than 
ever as she sat there, controlling the exquisite harmonies. Even Mrs. 
Blackwell stopped fanning and looked interested. Then she whispered 
to Mrs. Bowman: “ A very sweet young girl. That’s a pretty piece 
she’s playing.” Mrs. Blackwell was sweet and commonplace and old- 
fashioned. 

Mrs. Parker Bowman sat up with a pink glow in her cheeks and 
a light in her eyes. She began to plan how she might keep this 
acquisition and exploit her among her friends. It was her delight 
to bring out new features in her entertainments. 

“ We shall simply keep you playing until you drop from weariness,” 
she announced ecstatically, when the last wailing, sobbing, soothing 
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chord had died away; and the other ladies murmured, “ How delight- 
ful!” and whispered their approval. 

The girl smiled and rippled into a Chopin Valse, under cover of 
which those who cared to could talk in low tones. Afterwards the 
musician dashed into the brilliant movement of a Beethoven Sonata. 

It was just as she was beginning Rubinstein’s exquisite tone por- 
trait, Kamennoi-Ostrow, that the gentlemen came in. 

Tryon Dunham had had his much desired talk with the famous 
judge, but it had not been about law. 

They had been drawn together by mutual consent, each discovering 
that the other was watching the young stranger as she left the dining- 
room. 

“She is charming,” said the old man, smiling into the face of the 
younger. “Is she an intimate friend?” 

““I—I hope so,” stammered Dunham. “ That is, I should like to 
have her consider me so.” 

“ Ah!” said the old man, looking deep into the other’s eyes with 
a kindly smile, as if he were recalling pleasant experiences of his 
own. “ You are a fortunate fellow. I hope you may succeed in making 
her think so. Do you know, she interests me more than most young 
women, and in some way I cannot disconnect her with an occurrence 
which happened in my office this afternoon.” 

The young man showed a deep interest in the matter, and the 
Judge told the story again, this time more in detail. 

They drew a little apart from the rest of the men. The host, who 
had been warned by his wife to give young Dunham an opportunity to 
talk with the Judge, saw that her plans were succeeding admirably. 

When the music began in the other room the Judge paused a moment 
to listen, and then went on with his story. 

“There is a freight elevator just opposite that left door of my 
office, and somehow I cannot but think it had something to do with 
the girl’s disappearance, although the door was closed and the elevator 
was down on the cellar floor all the time, as nearly as I can find out.” 

The young man asked eager questions, feeling in his heart that the 
story might in some way explain the mystery of the young woman in 
the other room. 

“ Suppose you stop in the office to-morrow,” said the Judge. “ Per- 
haps you ’ll get a glimpse of her, and then bear me out in the state- 
ment that she’s like your friend. By the way, who is making such 
exquisite music? Suppose we go and investigate. Mr. Bowman, will 
you excuse us if we follow the ladies? We are anxious to hear the 
music at closer range.” 

The other men rose and followed. 

The girl did not pause or look up as they came in, but played on, 
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while the company listened with the most rapt and wondering look. She 
was playing with an empressemené which could not fail to command 
attention. 

Tryon Dunham, standing just behind the Judge, was transfixed 
with amazement. ‘That this delicate girl could bring forth such an 
entrancing volume of sound from the instrument was a great surprise. 
That she was so exquisite an artist filled him with a kind of intoxi- 
cating elation—it was as though she belonged to him. 

At last she played Liszt’s brilliant Hungarian Rhapsody, her slender 
hands taking the tremendous chords and octave runs with a precision 
and rapidity that seemed inspired. ‘The final crash came in a shower 
of liquid jewels of sound, and then she turned to look at him, her 
one friend in that company of strangers. 

He could see that she had been playing under a heavy strain. Her 
face looked weary and flushed, and her eyes were brilliant with feverish 
excitement. ‘Those eyes seemed to be pleading with him now to set 
her free from the kindly scrutiny of these good-hearted, curious 
strangers. ‘They gathered about her in delight, pouring their questions 
and praises upon her. 

“Where did you study? With some great master, I am sure. 
Tell us all about yourself. We are dying to know, and will sit at your 
feet with great delight while you discourse.” 

Tryon Dunham interrupted these disquieting questions by drawing 
his watch from his pocket with apparent hasty remembrance, and giv- 
ing a well feigned exclamation of dismay. 

“T’m sorry, Mrs. Bowman; it is too bad to interrupt this delightful 
evening,” he apologized ; “ but I’m afraid if Miss Remington feels that 
she must take the next train, we shall have to make all possible speed. 
Miss Remington, can you get your wraps on in three minutes? Our 
carriage is probably at the door now.” 

With a look of relief, yet keeping up her part of dismay over the 
lateness of the hour, the girl sprang to her feet, and hurried away to 
get her wraps, in spite of her protesting hostess. Mrs. Bowman was 
held at bay with sweet expressions of gratitude for the pleasant enter- 
tainment. The great black picture hat was settled becomingly on the 
small head, the black cloak thrown over her gown, and the gloves fitted 
on hurriedly to hide the fact that they were too large. 

“ And whom did you say you studied with? ” asked the keen hostess, 
determined to be able to tell how great a guest she had harbored for the 
evening. 

“ Oh, is Mr. Dunham calling me, Mrs. Bowman? You will excuse 
me for hurrying off, won’t you? And it has been so lovely of you to 
ask me—perfectly delightful to find friends this way when I was 
a stranger.” 
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She hurried toward the stairway and down the broad steps, and 
the hostess had no choice but to follow her. 

The other guests crowded out into the hall to bid them good-by 
and to tell the girl how much they had enjoyed the music. Mrs. Black- 
well insisted upon kissing the smooth cheek of the young musician, and 
whispered in her ear: “ You play very nicely, my dear. I should like 
to hear you again some time.” The kindness in her tone almost brought 
a rush of tears to the eyes of the weary, anxious girl. 


III. 


Donuam hurried her off amid the good-byes of the company, and 
in a moment more they were shut into the semi-darkness of the four- 
wheeler and whirled from the too hospitable door. 

As soon as the door was shut, the girl began to tremble. 

“ Oh, we ought not to have done that! ” she exclaimed with a shiver 
of recollection. ‘They were so very kind. It was dreadful to impose 
upon them. But—you were not to blame. It was my fault. It was 
very kind of you.” 

“We did not impose upon them!” he exclaimed peremptorily. 
“You are my friend, and that was all that we claimed. For the rest, 
you have certainly made good. Your wonderful music! How I wish 
I might hear more of it some time!” 

The carriage paused to let a trolley pass, and a strong arc-light 
beat in upon the two. A passing stranger peered curiously at them, 
and the girl shrank back in fear. It was momentary, but the minds 
of the two were brought back to the immediate necessities of the 
occasion. 

“ Now, what may I do for you?” asked Dunham in a quiet, business- 
like tone, as if it were his privilege and right to do all that was to 
be done. “ Have you thought where you would like to go?” 

“T have not been able to do much thinking. It required all my wits 
to act with the present. But I know that I must not be any further 
trouble to you. You have done more already than any one could 
expect. If you can have the carriage stop in some quiet, out-of-the- 
way street where I shall not be noticed, I will get out and relieve you. 
If I had n’t been so frightened at first, I should have had more sense 
than to burden you this way. I hope some day I shall be able to repay 
your kindness, though I fear it is too great ever to repay.” 

“Please don’t talk in that way,” said he protestingly. “It has 
been a pleasure to do the little that I have done, and you have more 
than repaid it by the delight you have given me and my friends. 
I could not think of leaving you until you are out of your trouble, 
and if you will only give me a little hint of how to help, I will do my 
utmost for you. Are you quite sure you were followed? Don’t you 
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think you could trust me enough to tell me a little more about the 
matter? ” 

She shuddered visibly. 

“ Forgive me,” he murmured. “I see it distresses you. Of course 
it is unpleasant to confide in an utter stranger. I will not ask you 
to tell me. I will try to think for you. Suppose we go to the station 
and get you a ticket to somewhere. Have you any preference? You 
can trust me not to tell any one where you have gone, can you not?” 
There was a kind rebuke in his tone, and her eyes, as she lifted them to 
his face, were full of tears. 

“ Oh, I do trust you! ” she cried, distressed. “ You must not think 
that, but—you do not understand.” 

“ Forgive me,” he said again, holding out his hand in appeal. She 
laid her little gloved hand in his for an instant. 

“You are so kind!” she murmured, as if it were the only thing 
she could think of. Then she added suddenly: 

“ But I cannot buy a ticket. I have no money with me, and I——” 

“Don’t think of that for an instant. I will gladly supply your 
need. A little loan should not distress you.” 

“ But I do not know when I shall be able to repay it,” she faltered, 
“unless”—she hastily drew off her glove and slipped a glittering 
ring from her finger—“ unless you will let this pay for it. I do not 
like to trouble you so, but the stone is worth a good deal.” 

“Indeed,” he protested, “I could n’t think of taking your ring. 
Let me do this. It is such a small thing. I shall never miss it. Let 
it rest until you are out of your trouble, at least.” 

“ Please!” she insisted, holding out the ring. “I shall get right 
out of this carriage unless you do.” 

“But perhaps some one gave you the ring, and you are attached 
to it.” 

“ My father,” she answered briefly, “and he would want me to use 
it this way.” She pressed the ring into his hand almost impatiently. 

His fingers closed over the jewel impulsively. Somehow, it thrilled 
him to hold the little thing, yet warm from her fingers. He had for- 
gotten that she yas a stranger. His mind was filled with the thought 
of how best to help her. 

“T will keep it until you want it again,” he said kindly. 

“You need not do that, for I shall not claim it,” she declared. 
“ You are at liberty to sell it. I know it is worth a good deal.” 

“T shall certainly keep it until I am sure you do not want it your- 
self,” he repeated. “ Now let us talk about this journey of yours. 
We are almost at the station. Have you any preference as to where you 
go? Have you friends to whom you could go?” 

She shook her head. 
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“There are trains to New York every hour almost.” 

“Oh, no!” she gasped in a frightened tone. 

“And to Washington often.” 

“T should rather not go to Washington,” she breathed again. 

“ Pittsburg, Chicago?” he hazarded. 

“Chicago will do,” she asserted with relief. Then the carriage 
stopped before the great station, ablaze with light and throbbing with 
life. Policemen strolled about, and trolley-cars twinkled in every 
direction. The girl shrank back into the shadows of the carriage for 
an instant, as if she feared to come out from the sheltering darkness. 
Her escort half defined her hesitation. 

“Don’t feel nervous,” he said in a low tone. “I will see that no 
one harms you. Just walk into the station as if you were my friend. 
You are, you know, a friend of long standing, for we have been to a 
dinner together. I might be escorting you home from a concert. No 
one will notice us. Besides, that hat and coat are disguise enough.” 

He hurried her through the station and up to the ladies’ waiting- 
room, where he found a quiet corner and a large rocking-chair, in which 
he placed her so that she might look out of the great window upon the 
panorama of the evening street, and yet be thoroughly screened from all 
intruding glances by the big leather and brass screen of the “ ladies’ 
bootblack.” 

He was gone fifteen minutes, during which the girl sat quietly in 
her chair, yet alert, every nerve strained. At any moment the mass 
of faces she was watching might reveal one whom she dreaded to see, 
or a detective might place his hand upon her shoulder with a quiet 
“Come with me.” 

When Dunham came back, the nervous start she gave showed him 
how tense and anxious had been her mind. He studied her lovely face 
under the great hat, and noted the dark shadows beneath her eyes. 
He felt that he must do something to relieve her. It was unbearable 
to him that this young girl should be adrift, friendless, and apparently 
a victim to some terrible fear. 

Drawing up a chair beside her, he began talking about her ticket. 

“You must remember I was utterly at your mercy,” she smiled 
sadly. “I simply had to let you help me.” 

“T should be glad to pay double for the pleasure you have given 
me in allowing me to help you,” he said. 

Just at that moment a boy in a blue uniform planted a sole-leather 
suit-case at his feet, and exclaimed: “Here you are, Mr. Dunham. 
Had a fierce time findin’ you. Thought you said you would be by 
the elevator door.” 

“ So I did,” confessed the young man. “TI didn’t think you ’d had 
time to get down yet. Well, you found me anyhow, Harkness.” 
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The boy took the silver given him, touched his hat, and sauntered 
off. 

“ You see,” explained Dunham, “it wasn’t exactly the thing for 
you to be travelling without a bit of baggage. I thought it might 
help them to trace you if you really were being followed. So I took 
the liberty of phoning over to the club-house and telling the boy to bring 
down the suit-case that I left there yesterday. I don’t exactly know 
what ’s in it. I had the man pack it and send it down to me, thinking 
I might stay all night at the club. Then I went home, after all, and 
forgot to take it along. It probably has n’t anything very appropriate 
for a lady’s costume, but there may be a hair-brush and some soap 
and handkerchiefs. And, anyhow, if you ’ll accept it, it ’1l be something 
for you to hitch onto. One feels a little lost even for one night 
without a rag one can call one’s own except a Pullman towel. I 
thought it might give you the appearance of a regular traveller, you 
know, and not a runaway.” 

He tried to make her laugh about it, but her face was deeply serious 
as she looked up at him. 

“T think this is the kindest and most thoughtful thing you have 
done yet,” she said. “I don’t see how I can ever, ever thank you! ” 

“Don’t try,” he returned gaily. “There’s your train being called. 
We’d better go right out and make you comfortable. You are begin- 
ning to be very tired.” 

She did not deny it, but rose to follow him, scanning the waiting- 
room with one quick, frightened look. An obsequious porter at the gate 
seized the suit-case and led them in state to the Pullman. 

The girl found herself established in the little drawing-room com- 
partment, and her eyes gave him thanks again. She knew the seclusion 
and the opportunity to lock the compartment door would give her relief 
from the constant fear that an unwelcome face might at any moment 
appear beside her. 

“The conductor on this train is an old acquaintance of mine,” he 
explained as that official came through the car. “I have taken this 
trip with him a number of times. Just sit down a minute. I am 
going to ask him to look out for you and see that no one annoys you.” 

The burly official looked grimly over his glasses at the sweet face 
under the big black hat, while Tryon Dunham explained, “She’s a 
friend of mine. I hope you’ll be good to her.” In answer, he nodded 
grim assent with a smileless alacrity which was nevertheless satisfactory 
and comforting. Then the young man walked through the train to 
interview the porter and the newsboy, and in every way to arrange 
for a pleasant journey for one who three hours before had been unknown 
to him. As he went, he reflected that he would rather enjoy being 
conductor himself just for that night. He felt a strange reluctance 
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toward giving up the oversight of the young woman whose destiny 
for a few brief hours had been thrust upon him, and who was about 
to pass out of his world again. 

When he returned to her he found the shades closely drawn and the 
girl sitting in the sheltered corner of the section, where she could not 
be seen from the aisle, but where she could watch in the mirror the 
approach of any one. She welcomed him with a smile, but instantly 
urged him to leave the train, lest he be carried away. 

He laughed at her fears, and told her there was plenty of time. 
Even after the train had given its preliminary shudder, he lingered 
to tell her that she must be sure to let him know by telegraph if she 
needed any further help; and at last swung himself to the platform 
after the train was in full motion. 

Immediately he remembered that he had not given her any money. 
How could he have forgotten? And there was the North Side Station 
yet to be passed before she would be out of danger. Why had he not 
remained on the train until she was past that stop, and then returned 
on the next train from the little flag-station a few miles above, where 
he could have gotten the conductor to slow up for him? The swiftly 
moving cars asked the question as the long train flew by him. The 
last car was almost past when he made a daring dash and flung himself 
headlong upon the platform, to the horror of several trainmen who 
stood on the adjoining tracks. 

“Gee!” said one, shaking his head. “ What does that dude think 
he is made of, any way? Like to got his head busted that time, fer 
sure.” 

The brakeman, coming out of the car door with his lantern, dragged 
him to his feet, brushed him off, and scolded him vigorously. The 
young man hurried through the car, oblivious of the eloquent harangue, 
happy only to feel the floor jolting beneath his feet, and to know that he 
was safe on board. 

He found the girl sitting where he had left her, only she had flung 
up the shade of the window next her, and was gazing with wide, 
frightened eyes into the fast flying darkness. He touched her gently 
on the shoulder, and she turned with a ery. 

“Oh, I thought you had fallen under the train!” she said in an 
awed voice. “It was going so fast! But you did not get off, after all, 
did you? Now, what can you do? It is too bad, and all on my 
account.” 

“Yes, I got off,” he said doggedly, sitting down opposite her and 
pulling his tie straight. “I got off, but it wasn’t altogether satis- 
factory, and so I got on again. There was n’t much time for getting on 
gracefully, but you ’ll have to excuse it. The fact is, I could n’t bear 
to leave you alone just yet. I couldn’t rest unti] I knew you had 
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passed the North Side Station. Besides, I had forgotten to give you 
any money.” 

“Oh, but you mustn’t!” she protested, her eyes eloquent with 
feeling. 

“ Please don’t say that,” he went on eagerly. “I can get off later 
and take the down train, you know. Really, the fact is, I could n’t let 
you go right out of existence this way without knowing more about 
you.” 

“Oh!” she gasped, turning a little white about the lips, and 
drawing closer into her corner. 

“Don’t feel that way,” he said. “I’m not going to bother you. 
You could n’t think that of me, surely. But is n’t it only fair that you 
should show me a little consideration? Just give me an address, or 
something, where I could let you know if I heard of anything that 
concerned you. Of course it isn’t likely I shall, but it seems to me 
you might at least let me know you are safe.” 

“T will promise you that,” she said earnestly. “You know I’m 
going to send you back these things.” She touched the cloak and 
the hat. “ You might need them to keep you from having to explain 
their absence,” she reminded him. 

The moments fairly flew. They passed the North Side Station, and 
were nearing the flag station. After that there would be no more 
stops until past midnight. The young man knew he must get off. 

“T have almost a mind to go on to Chicago and see that you are 
safely located,” he said with sudden daring. “It seems too terrible 
to set you adrift in the world this way.” 

“Indeed, you must not,” said the young woman, with a gentle 
dignity. “ Have you stopped to think what people—what your mother, 
for instance—would think of me if she were ever to know I had per- 
mitted such a thing? You know you must not. Please don’t speak 
of it again.” 

“T cannot help feeling that I ought to take care of you,” he said, 
but half convinced. 

“ But I cannot permit it,” she said firmly, lifting her trustful eyes 
to smile at him. 

“ Will you promise to let me know if you need anything?” 

“No, I’m afraid I cannot promise even that,” she answered, 
“because, while you have been a true friend to me, the immediate and 
awful necessity is, I hope, past.” 

“You will at least take this,” he said, drawing from his pocket an 
inconspicuous purse of beautiful leather, and putting into it all the 
money his pockets contained. “I saw you had no pocketbook,” he 
went on, “and I ventured to get this one in the drug-store below the 
station. Will you accept it from me? I have your ring, you know, 
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and when you take the ring back you may, if you wish, return the 
purse. I wish it were a better one, but it was the most decent one they 
had. You will need it to carry your ticket. And I have put in the 
change. It would not do for you to be entirely without money. I’m 
sorry it isn’t more. There are only nine dollars and seventy-five cents 
left. Do you think that will see you through? If there had been any 
place down-town here where I could cash a check at this time of night, 
I should have made it more.” 

He looked at her anxiously as he handed over the pocketbook. It 
seemed a ridiculously small sum with which to begin a journey alone, 
especially for a young woman of her apparent refinement. On the other 
hand, his friends would probably say he was a fool for having hazarded 
so much as he had upon an unknown woman, who was perhaps an adven- 
turess. However, he had thrown discretion to the winds, and was 
undeniably interested in his new acquaintance. 

“How thoughtful you are!” said the girl. “It would have been 
most embarrassing not to have a place to put my ticket, nor any 
money. This seems a fortune after being penniless”—she smiled 
ruefully. “ Are you sure you have not reduced yourself to that con- 
dition? Have you saved enough to carry you home?” 

“Oh, I have my mileage book with me,” he said happily. It 
pleased him absurdly that she had not declined the pocketbook. 

“Thank you so much. I shall return the price of the ticket and 
this money as soon as possible,” said the girl earnestly. 

“You must not think of that,” he protested. “ You know I have 
your ring. That is far more valuable than anything I have given 
you.” 

“Oh, but you said you were going to keep the ring, so that will not 
pay for this. I want to be sure that you lose nothing.” 

He suddenly became aware that the train was whistling and that 
the conductor was motioning him to go. 

“But you have not told me your name,” he cried in dismay. 

“You have named me,” she answered, smiling. "*I am Mary 
Remington.” 

“ But that is not your real name.” 

“You may call me Mary if you like,” she said. “ Now go, please, 
quick! I’m afraid you’ll get hurt.” 

“ You will remember that I am your friend?” 

“Yes, thank you. Hurry, please!” 

The train paused long enough for him to step in front of her window 
and wave his hat in salute. Then she passed on into the night, and 
only two twinkling lights, like diminishing red berries, marked 
the progress of the train until it disappeared in the cut. Nothing 
was left but the hollow echoes of its going, which the hills gave back. 
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. IV. 


Dounuam listened as long as his ear could catch the sound, then a 
strange desolation settled down upon him. How was it that a few short 
hours ago he had known nothing, cared nothing, about this stranger? 
And now her going had left things blank enough! It was foolish, of 
course—just highly wrought nerves over this most extraordinary occur- 
rence. Life had heretofore run in such smooth, conventional grooves 
as to have been almost prosaic; and now to be suddenly plunged into 
romance and mystery unbalanced him for the time. ‘To-morrow, prob- 
ably, he would again be able to look sane living in the face, and per- 
haps call himself a fool for his most unusual interest in this chance 
acquaintance; but just at this moment when he had parted from her; 
when the memory of her lovely face and pure eyes lingered with him; 
when her bravery and fear were both so fresh in his mind, and the very 
sound of her music was still in his brain, he simply could not without 
a pang turn back again to life which contained no solution of her 
mystery, no hope of another vision of her face. 

The little station behind him was closed, though a light over the 
desk shone brightly through its front window and the telegraph sounder 
was clicking busily. The operator had gone over the hill with an im- 
portant telegram, leaving the station door locked. The platform was 
windy and cheerless, with a view of a murky swamp, and the sound of 
deep-throated inhabitants croaking out a late fall concert. A rusty- 
throated cricket in a crack of the platform wailed a plaintive note now 
and then, and off beyond the swamp, in the edge of the wood, a screech- 
owl hooted. 

Turning impatiently from the darkness, Dunham sought the bright 
window, in front of which lay a newspaper. He could read the large 
headlines of a column—no more, for the paper was upside down, and a 
bunch of bill-heads lay partly across it. It read 


MYSTERIOUS DISAPPEARANCE OF YOUNG AND PRETTY WOMAN 


His heart stood still, and then went thudding on in dull, horrid 
blows. Vainly he tried to read further. He followed every visible 
word of that paper to discover its date and origin, but those miserable 
bill-heads frustrated his effort. He felt like dashing his hand through 
the glass, but reflected that the act might result in his being locked 
up in some miserable country jail. He tried the window and gave the 
door another vicious shake, but all to no purpose. Finally he turned 
on his heel and walked up and down for an hour, tramping the length 
of the shaky platform, back and forth, till the train rumbled up. As he 
took his seat in the car he saw the belated agent come running up the 
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platform with a lighted lantern on his arm, and a package of letters, 
which he handed to the brakeman, but there was not time to beg the 
newspaper from him. Dunham’s indignant mind continued to dwell 
upon the headlines, to the annoying accompaniment of screech-owl and 
frog and cricket. He resented the adjective “pretty.” Why should 
any reporter dare to apply that word to a sweet and lovely woman? 
It seemed so superficial, so belittling, and—but then, of course, this 
headline did not apply to his new friend. It was some other poor 
creature, some one to whom perhaps the word “ pretty ” really applied ; 
some one who was not really beautiful, only pretty. 

At the first stop a man in front got out, leaving a newspaper in the 
seat. With eager hands, Dunham leaned forward and grasped it, 
searching its columns in vain for the tantalizing headlines. But there 
were others equally arrestive. This paper announced the mysterious 
disappearance of a young actress who was suspected of poisoning her 
husband. When seen last, she was boarding a train en route to Wash- 
ington. She had not arrived there, however, so far as could be dis- 
covered. It was supposed that she was lingering in the vicinity of 
Philadelphia or Baltimore. There were added a few incriminating 
details concerning her relationship with her dead husband, and a brief 
sketch of her sensational life. The paragraph closed with the state- 
ment that she was an accomplished musician. 

The young man frowned and, opening his window, flung the scanda- 
lous sheet to the breeze. He determined to forget what he had read, 
yet the lines kept coming before his eyes. 

When he reached the city he went to the news-stand in the station, 
where was an agent who knew him, and procured a copy of every paper 
on sale. Then, instead of hurrying home, he found a seat in a secluded 
corner and proceeded to examine his purchases. 

In large letters on the front page of a New York paper blazed: 


HOUSE ROBBED OF JEWELS WORTH TEN THOUSAND DOLLARS 
BY BEAUTIFUL YOUNG ADVENTURESS MASQUER- 
ADING AS A PARLOR MAID 


He ran his eye down the column and gathered that she was still 

at large, though the entire police force of New York was on her track. 

He shivered at the thought, and began to feel sympathy for all wrong- 

doers and truants from the law. It was horrible to have detectives 

out everywhere watching for beautiful young women, just when this 

one in whom his interest centred was trying to escape from something. 
He turned to another paper, only to be met by the words: 


ESCAPE OF FAIR LUNATIC 
and underneath : 
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Prison walls could not confine Miss Nancy Lee, who last week 
threw a lighted lamp at her mother, setting fire to the house, and then 
attempted suicide. The young woman seems tc have recovered her 
senses, and professes to know nothing of what happened, but the 
physicians say she is liable to another attack of insanity, and deem it 
safe to keep her confined. She escaped during the night, leaving no 
clew to her whereabouts. How she managed to get open the window 
through which she left the asylum is still a mystery. 


In disgust he flung the paper from him and took up another. 


FOUL PLAY SUSPECTED! BEAUTIFUL YOUNG HEIRESS 
MISSING! 


His soul turned sick within him. He looked up and saw a little 
procession of late revellers rushing out to the last suburban train, the 
girls leaving a trail of orris perfume and a vision of dainty opera 
cloaks. One of the mén was a city friend of his. Dunham half envied 
him his unperturbed mind. To be sure, he would not get back to the 
city till three in the morning, but he would have no visions of robberies 
and fair lunatics and hard pressed maidens unjustly pursued, to mar 
his rest. 

Dunham buttoned his coat and turned up his collar as he started 
out into the street, for the night had turned cold, and his nerves made 
him chilly. As he walked, the blood began to race more healthily in 
his veins, and the horrors of the evening papers were dispelled. In 
their place came pleasant memories of the evening at Mrs. Bowman’s, 
of the music, and of their ride and talk together. In his heart a hope 
began to rise that her dark days would pass, and that he might find 
her again and know her better. 

His brief night’s sleep was cut short by a sharp knock at his door 
the next morning. He awoke with a confused idea of being on a 
sleeping-car, and wondered if he had plenty of time to dress, but his 
sister’s voice quickly dispelled the illusion. 

“Tryon, aren’t you almost ready to come down to breakfast? 
Do hurry, please. I’ve something awfully important to consult you 
about.” 

His sister’s tone told him there was need for haste if he would 
keep in her good graces, so he made a hurried toilet and went down, 
to find his household in a state of subdued excitement. 

“T’m just as worried as I can be,” declared his mother. “I want 
to consult you, Tryon. I have put such implicit confidence in Norah, - 
and I cannot bear to accuse her unjustly, but I have missed a number 
of little things lately. 'There was my gold link bag——” 

“Mother, you know you said you were sure you left that at the 
Century Club.” 
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“Don’t interrupt, Cornelia. Of course it is possible I left it at 
the club rooms, but I begin to think now I did n’t have it with me at 
all. Then there is my opal ring. To be sure, it isn’t worth a great 
deal, but one who will take little things will take large ones.” 

“What ’s the matter, Mother? Norah been appropriating property 
not her own?” 

“I’m very much afraid she has, Tryon. What would you do about 
it? It is so unpleasant to charge a person with stealing. It is such a 
vulgar thing to steal. Somehow I thought Norah was more refined.” 

“ Why, I suppose there ’s nothing to do but just charge her with it, 
is there? Are you quite sure it is gone? What is it, any way? A 
ring, did you say?” 

“No, it’s a hat,” said Cornelia shortly. “A sixty-dollar hat. I 
wish I’d kept it now, and then she would n’t have dared. It had two 
beautiful willow ostrich plumes on it, but mother did n’t think it was 
becoming. She wanted some color about it instead of all black. I left 
it in my room, and charged Norah to see that the man got it when he 
called, and now the man comes and says he wants the hat, and it is 
gone! Norah insists that when she last saw it, it was in my room. 
But of course that’s absurd, for there was nobody else to take it but 
Thompson, and he’s been in the family for so long.” 

“ Nonsense!” said her brother sharply, dropping his fruit knife 
in his plate with a rattle that made the young woman jump. “ Cor- 
nelia, I’m ashamed of you, thinking that poor, innocent girl has stolen 
your hat. Why, she would n’t steal a pin, I am sure. You can tell 
she’s honest by looking into her eyes. Girls with blue eyes like that 
don’t lie and steal.” 

“ Really!” Cornelia remarked haughtily. “You seem to know 
a great deal about her eyes. You may feel differently when I find the 
hat in her possession.” 

“ Cornelia,” interrupted Tryon, quite beside himself, “ don’t think 
of such a thing as speaking to that poor girl about that hat. I know 
she has n’t stolen it. The hat will probably be found, and then how will 
you feel?” 

“ But I tell you the hat cannot be found! ” said the exasperated sis- 
ter. “And I shall just have to pay for a hat that I can never wear.” 

“ Mother, I appeal to you,” said the son earnestly. “ Don’t allow 
Cornelia to speak of the hat to the girl. I wouldn't have such an 
injustice done in our house. The hat will turn up soon if you just 
go about the matter calmly. Youll find it quite naturally and unex- 
~pectedly, perhaps. Any way, if you don’t, Ill pay for the hat, rather 
than have the girl suspected.” 

“But, Tryon,” protested his mother, “if she isn’t honest, you 
know we would n’t want her about.” 
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“Honest, Mother? She’s as honest as the day is long. I am 
certain of that.” 

The mother rose reluctantly. ; 

“Well, we might let it go another day,” she consented. Then, 
looking up at the sky, she added, “I wonder if it is going to rain. 
I have a Reciprocity meeting on for to-day, and I’m a delegate to some 
little unheard-of place. It usually does rain when one goes into 
the country, I’ve noticed.” 

She went into the hall, and presently returned with a distressed look 
upon her face. 

“Tryon, 1’m afraid you’re wrong,” she said. “Now my rain- 
coat is missing. My new rain-coat! I hung it up in the hall-closet 
with my own hands, after it came from the store. I really think some- 
thing ought to be done! ” x 

“There! I hope you see!” said Cornelia severely. “I think it’s 
high time something was done. I shall phone for a detective at once! ” 

“ Cornelia, you “ll do nothing of the kind,” her brother protested, 
now thoroughly aroused. “Ill agree to pay for the hat and the 
rain-coat if they are not forthcoming before a fortnight passes, but you 
simply shall not ruin that poor girl’s reputation. I insist, Mother, that 
you put a stop to such rash proceedings. Ill make myself personally 
responsible for that girl’s honesty.” 

“ Well, of course, Tryon, if you wish it——” said his mother, with 
anxious hesitation. 

“T certainly do wish it, Mother. I shall take it as personal if 
anything is done in this matter without consulting me. Remember, 
Cornelia, I will not have any trifling. A girl’s reputation is certainly 
worth more than several hats and rain-coats, and I know she has not 
taken them.” 

He walked from the dining-room and from the house in angry 
dignity, to the astonishment of his mother and sister, to whom he was 
usually courtesy itself. Consulting him about household matters was 
as a rule merely a form, for he almost never interfered. The two 
women looked at each other in startled bewilderment. 

“ Mother,” said Cornelia, “ you don’t suppose he can have fallen 
in love with Norah, do you? Why, she’s Irish and freckled! And 
Tryon has always been so fastidious! ” 

“Cornelia! How dare you suggest such a thing? Tryon is a 
Dunham. Whatever else a Dunham may or may not do, he never does 
anything low or unrefined.” 

The small, prim, stylish mother looked quite regal in her aristo- 
cratic rage. 

“ But, Mother, one reads such dreadful things in the papers now. 
Of course Tryon would never marry any one like that, but “ 
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“ Cornelia! ’”’—her mother’s voice had almost reached a patrician 
scream—*“I forbid you to mention the subject again. I cannot think 
where you learned to voice such thoughts.” 

“Well, my goodness, Mother, I don’t mean anything, only I do 
wish I had my hat. I always did like all black. I can’t imagine 
what ails Try, if it is n’t that.” 

Tryon Dunham took his way to his office much perturbed in mind. 
Perplexities seemed to be thickening about him. With the dawn 
of the morning had come that sterner common-sense which told him 
he was a fool for having taken up with a strange young woman on the 
street, who was so evidently flying from justice. He had deceived not 
only his intimate friends by palming her off as a fit companion for 
them, but his mother and sister. He had practically stolen their gar- 
ments, and had squandered more than fifty dollars of his own money. 
And what had he to show for all this? The memory of a sweet face, 
the lingering beauty of the name “ Mary ” when she bade him good-by, 
and a diamond ring. The cool morning light presented the view that 
the ring was probably valueless, and that he was a fool. 

Ah, the ring! A sudden warm thrill shot through him, and his 
hand searched his vest pocket, where he had hastily put the jewel 
before leaving his room. That was something tangible. He could 
at least know what it was worth, and so make sure once for all whether 
he had been deceived. No, that would not be fair either, for her father 
might have made her think it was valuable, or he might even have 
been taken in himself, if he were not a judge of jewels. 

Dunham examined it as he walked down the street, too perplexed 
with his own tumultuous thoughts to remember his usual trolley. He 
slipped the ring on his finger and let it catch the morning sunlight, 
now shining broad and clear in spite of the hovering rain-clouds in the 
distance. And gloriously did the sun illumine the diamond, burrowing 
into the great depths of its clear white heart, and causing it to break 
into a million fires of glory, flashing and glancing until it fairly dazzled 
him. The stone seemed to be of unusual beauty and purity, but he 
would step into the diamond shop as he passed and make sure. He had 
a friend there who could tell him all about it. His step quickened, and 
he covered the distance in a short time. 

After the morning greeting, he handed over his ring. 

“This belongs to a friend of mine,” he said, trying to look uncon- 
cerned. “I should like to know if the stone is genuine, and about 
what it is worth.” 

His friend took the ring and retired behind a curious little instru- 
ment for the eye, presently emerging with a respectful look upon his 
face. 

“Your friend is fortunate to have such a beautiful stone. It is 
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unusually clear and white, and exquisitely cut. I should say it was worth 
at least’”"—he paused and then named a sum which startled Dunham, 
even accustomed as he was to counting values in high figures. He took 
the jewel back with a kind of awe. Where had his mysterious lady 
acquired this wondrous bauble which she had tossed to him for a trifle? 
In a tumult of feeling, he went on to his office more perplexed than 
ever. Suspicions of all sorts crowded thickly into his mind, but for 
every thought that shadowed the fair reputation of the lady, there 
came into his mind her clear eyes and cast out all doubts. Finally, 
after a bad hour of trying to work, he slipped the ring on his little 
finger, determined to wear it and thus prove to himself his belief in 
her, at least until he had absolute proof against her. Then he took 
up his hat and went out, deciding to accept Judge Blackwell’s invita- 
tion to visit his office. He found a cordial reception, and the Judge 
talked business in a most satisfactory manner. His proposals bade 
fair to bring about some of the dearest wishes of the young man’s 
heart, and yet as he left the building he was thinking more about 
the mysterious stranger who had disappeared from the Judge’s office 
the day before than about the wonderful good luck that had come to . 
him in a business way. 

They had not talked much about her. The Judge had brought out 
her hat—a beautiful velvet one, with exquisite plumes—her gloves, a 
costly leather purse, and a fine hemstitched handkerchief, and as he 
put them sadly away on a closet shelf, he said no trace of her had as 
yet been found. 

On his way toward his own office, Tryon Dunham pondered the re- 
markable coincidence which had made him the possessor of two parts 
of the same mystery—for he had no doubt that the hat belonged to the 
young women who had claimed his help the evening before. 


Meantime, the girl who was speeding along toward Chicago had not 
forgotten him. She could not if she would, for all about her were 
reminders of him. The conductor took charge of her ticket, telling 
her in his gruff, kind way what time they would arrive in the city. The 
porter was solicitous about her comfort, the newsboy brought the latest 
magazines and a box of chocolates and laid them at her shrine with a 
smile of admiration and the words, “ Th’ g’n’lmun sent ’em!” The 
suit-case lay on the seat opposite, the reflection of her face in the 
window-glass, as she gazed into the inky darkness outside, was crowned 
by the hat he had provided, and when she moved the silken rustle of 
the rain-coat reminded her of his kindness and forethought. She put 
her head back and closed her eyes, and for just an instant let her weary, 
overwrought mind think what it would mean if the man from whom she 
was fleeing had been such as this one seemed to be. 
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By and by, she opened the suit-case, half doubtfully, feeling that 
she was almost intruding upon another’s possessions. 

There were a dress-suit and a change of fine linen, handkerchiefs, 
neckties, a pair of gloves, a soft, black felt negligée hat folded, a large 
black silk muffler, a bath-robe, and the usual silver-mounted brushes, 
combs, and other toilet articles. She looked them over in a business- 
like way, trying to see how she could make use of them. Removing 
her hat, she covered it with the silk muffler, to protect it from dust. 
Then she took off her dress and wrapped herself in the soft bath-robe, 
wondering as she did so at her willingness to put on a stranger’s gar- 
ments. Somehow, in her brief acquaintance with this man, he had 
impressed her with his own pleasant fastidiousness, so that there was 
a kind of pleasure in using his things, as if they had been those of 
a valued friend. 

She touched the electric button that controlled the lights in the 
little apartment, and lay down in the darkness to think out her problem 
of the new life that lay before her. 


V. 


Beeinnine with the awful moment when she first realized her 
danger and the necessity for immediate flight, she lived over every 
perilous instant, her nerves straining, her breath bated as if she were 
experiencing it all once more. The horror of it! Her own hopeless, 
helpless condition! But finally, because her trouble was new and her 
body and mind, though worn with excitement, were healthy and young, 
she sank into a deep sleep, without having decided at all what she 
should do. 

At last she woke from a terrible dream, in which the hand of her 
pursuer was upon her, and her preserver was in the dark distance. 
With that strange insistence which torments the victim of such dreams, 
she was obliged to lie still and imagine it out, again and again, until 
the face and voice of the young man grew very real in the darkness, 
and she longed inexpressibly for the comfort of his presence once more. 

At length she shook off these pursuing thoughts and deliberately 
roused herself to plan her future. 

The first necessity, she decided, was to change her appearance so 
far as possible, so that if news of her escape, with full description, had 
been telegraphed, she might evade notice. To that end, she arose in 
the early dawning of a gray and misty morning, and arranged her hair 
as she had never worn it before, in two braids and wound closely about 
her head. It was neat, and appropriate to the vocation which she 
had decided upon, and it made more difference in her appearance than 
any other thing she could have done. All the soft, fluffy fullness of 
rippling hair that had framed her face was drawn close to her head, 
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and the smooth bands gave her the simplicity and severity of a saint 
in some old picture. She pinned up her gown until it did not show 
below the long black coat, and folded a white linen handkerchief 
about her throat over the delicate lace and garniture of the modish 
waist. Then she looked dubiously at the hat. 

With a girl’s instinct, her first thought was for her borrowed 
plumage. A fine mist was slanting down and had fretted the window- 
pane until there was nothing visible but dull gray shadows of a world 
that flew monotonously by. With sudden remembrance, she opened the 
suit-case and took out the folded black hat, shook it into shape, and 
put it on. It was mannish, of course, but girls often wore such hats. 

As she surveyed herself in the long mirror of her door, the slow color 
stole into her cheeks. Yet the costume was not unbecoming, nor un- 
usual. She looked like a simple school-girl, or a young business woman 
going to her day’s work. 

But she looked at the fashionable proportions of the other hat 
with something like alarm. How could she protect it? She did not 
for a moment think of abandoning it, for it was her earnest desire 
to return it at once, unharmed, to its kind purloiner. 

She summoned the newsboy and purchased three thick newspapers. 
From these, with the aid of a few pins, she made a large package 
of the hat. To be sure, it did not look like a hat when it was 
done, but that was all the better. The feathers were upheld and 
packed softly about with bits of paper crushed together to make 
a springy cushion, and the whole built out and then covered over 
with paper. She reflected that girls who wore their hair wound 
about their heads and covered by plain felt hats would not be unlikely 
to carry large newspaper-wrapped packages through the city streets. 

She decided to go barehanded, and put the white kid gloves in the 
suit-case, but she took off her beautiful rings, and hid them safely inside 
her dress. 

When the porter came to announce that her breakfast was waiting 
in the dining-car, he looked at her almost with a start, but she answered 
his look with a pleasant, “Good morning, You see I’m fixed for a 
damp day.” 

“ Yes, miss,” said the man deferentially. “It’s a nasty day out- 
side. I ’spect Chicago ll be mighty wet. De wind’s off de lake, and 
de rain’s comin’ from all ways ’twoncet.” 

She sacrificed one of her precious quarters to get rid of the attentive 
porter, and started off with a brisk step down the long platform to the 
station. It was part of her plan to get out of the neighborhood as 
quickly as possible, so she followed the stream of people who instead 
of going into the waiting-room veered off to the street door and out into 
the great, wet, noisy world. With the same reasoning, she followed 
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a group of people into a car, which presently brought her into the 
neighborhood of the large stores, as she had hoped it would. It was 
with relief that she recognized the name on one of the stores as being 
of world-wide reputation. 

Well for her that she was an experienced shopper. She went 
straight to the millinery department and arranged to have the hat 
boxed and sent to the address Dunham had given her. Her gentle 
voice and handsome rain-coat proclaimed her a lady and commanded 
deference and respectful attention. As she walked away, she had an odd 
feeling of having communicated with her one friend and preserver. 

It had cost less to express the hat than she had feared, yet her 
stock of money was woefully small. Some kind of a dress she must 
have, and a wrap, that she might be disguised, but what could she buy 
and yet have something left for food? There was no telling how long 
it would be before she could replenish her purse. Life must be re- 
duced to its lowest terms. True, she had jewelry which might be sold, 
but that would scarcely be safe, for if she were watched, she might easily 
be identified by it. What did the very poor do, who were yet respect- 
able? 

The ready-made coats and skirts were entirely beyond her means, 
even those that had been marked down. With a hopeless feeling, she 
walked aimlessly down between the tables of goods. The suit-case 
weighed like lead, and she put it on the floor to rest her aching arms. 
Lifting her eyes, she saw a sign over a table—“ Linene Skirts, 75 cts. 
and $1.00.” 

Here was a ray of hope. She turned eagerly to examine them. 
Piles of sombre skirts, blue and black and tan. They were stout and 
coarse and scant, and not of the latest cut, but what mattered it? 
She decided on a seventy-five cent black one. It seemed pitiful to 
have to economize in a matter of twenty-five cents, when she had been 
usd to counting her money by dollars, yet there was a feeling of 
exultation at having gotten for that price any skirt at all that would do. 
A dim memory of what she had read about ten-cent lodging-houses, 
where human beings were herded like cattle, hovered over her. 

Growing wise with experience, she discovered that she could get a 
black sateen shirt-waist for fifty cents. Rubbers and a cotton umbrella 
took another dollar and a half. She must save at least a dollar to send 
back the suit-case by express. 

A bargain table of odds and ends of woollen jackets, golf vests, and 
old fashioned blouse sweaters, selling off at a dollar apiece, solved the 
problem of a wrap. She selected a dark blouse, of an ugly, purply 
blue, but thick and warm. Then with her precious packages she asked 
a pleasant-faced saleswoman if there were any place near where she 
could slip on a walking skirt she had just bought to save her other 
Vor. LXXXVI—11 
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skirt from the muddy streets. She was ushered into a little fitting- 
room near by. It was only about four feet square, with one chair and 
a tiny table, but it looked like a palace to the girl in her need, and 
as she fastened the door and looked at the bare painted walls that 
reached but a foot or so above her head and had no ceiling, she wished 
with all her heart that such a refuge as this might be her own some- 
where in the great, wide, fearful world. 

Rapidly she slipped off her fine, silk-lined cloth garments, and put 
on the stiff sateen waist and the coarse black skirt. Then she surveyed 
herself, and was not ill pleased. There was a striking lack of collar 
and belt. She sought out a black necktie and pinned it about her waist, 
and then, with a protesting frown, she deliberately tore a strip from 
the edge of one of the fine hem-stitched handkerchiefs, and folded it 
in about her neck in a turn-over collar. The result was quite startling 
and unfamiliar. The gown, the hair, the hat, and the neat collar gave 
her the look of a young nurse-girl or upper servant. On the whole, 
the disguise could not have been better. She added the blue woollen 
blouse, and felt certain that even her most intimate friends would not 
recognize her. She folded the rain-coat, and placed it smoothly in the 
suit-case, then with dismay remembered that she had nothing in which 
to put her own cloth dress, save the few inadequate paper wrappings 
that had come about her simple purchases. Vainly she tried to reduce 
the dress to a bundle that would be covered by the papers. It was of 
no use. She looked down at the suit-case. There was room for the 
dress in there, but she wanted to send Mr. Dunham’s property back 
at once. She might leave the dress in the store, but some detective 
with an accurate description of that dress might be watching, find it, 
and trace her. Besides, she shrank from leaving her garments about 
in public places. If there had been any bridge near at hand where 
she might unobserved throw the dress into a dark river, or a con- 
suming fire where she might dispose of it, she would have done it. 
But whatever she was to do with it must be done at once. Her destiny 
must be settled before the darkness came down. She folded the dress 
smoothly and laid it in the suit-case, under the rain-coat. 

She sat down at a writing-desk, in the waiting-room, and wrote: 
“T am safe, and I thank you.” Then she paused an instant, and with 
nervous haste wrote “ Mary” underneath. She opened the suit-case 
and pinned the paper to the lapel of the evening coat. Just three 
dollars and sixty-seven cents she had left in her pocket-book after pay- 
ing the expressage on the suit-case. 

She felt doubtful whether she might not have done wrong about 
thus sending her dress back, but what else could she have done? If 
she had bought a box in which to put it, she would have had to carry 
it with her, and perhaps the dress might have been found during her 
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absence from her room, and she suspected because of it. At any rate, 
it was too late now, and she felt sure the young man would understand. 
She hoped it would not inconvenience him especially to get rid of it. 
Surely he could give it to some charitable organization without much 
trouble. 

At her first waking, in the early gray hours of the morning, she had 
looked her predicament calmly in the face. It was entirely likely that 
it would continue indefinitely ; it might be, throughout her whole life. 
She could now see no way of help for herself. ‘Time might, perhaps, 
give her a friend who would assist her, or a way might open back into 
her old life in some unthought-of manner, but for a time there must 
be hiding and a way found to earn her living. 

She had gone carefully over her own accomplishments. Her musi- 
cal attainments, which would naturally have been the first thought, 
were out of the question. Her skill as a musician was so great, and so 
well known by her enemy, that she would probably be traced by it at 
once. As she looked back at the hour spent at Mrs. Bowman’s piano, 
she shuddered at the realization that it might have been her undoing, 
had it chanced that her enemy passed the house, with a suspicion that 
she was inside. She would never dare to seek a position as accom- 
panist, and she knew how futile it would be for her to attempt to teach 
music in an unknown city, among strangers. She might starve to death 
before a single pupil appeared. Besides, that too would put her in a 
position where she would be more easily found. The same arguments 
were true if she were to attempt to take a position as teacher or 
governess, although she was thoroughly competent to do so. Rapidly 
rejecting all the natural resources which under ordinary circumstances 
she would have used to maintain herself, she determined to change 
her station entirely, at least for the present. She would have chosen 
to do something in a little, quiet hired room somewhere, sewing or 
decorating or something of the sort, but that too would be hopelessly 
out of her reach, without friends to aid her. A servant’s place in 
some one’s home was the only thing possible that presented itself to 
her mind. She could not cook, nor do general housework, but she 
thought she could fill the place of waitress. 

With a brave face, but a shrinking heart, she stepped into a drug- 
store and looked up in the directory the addresses of several employ- 
ment agencies. 

VI. 

Ir was half past eleven when she stepped into the first agency 

on her list, and business was in full tide. 


While she stood shrinking by the door the eyes of a dozen women 
fastened upon her, each with keen scrutiny. The sensitive color stole 
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into her delicate cheeks. As the proprietress of the office began to 
question her, she felt her courage failing. 

“You wish a position?” The woman had a nose like a hawk, and 
eyes that held no sympathy. “What do you want? General house- 
work ?” 

“T should like a position as waitress.” Her voice was low and 
sounded frightened to herself. 

The hawk nose went up contemptuously. 

“ Better take general housework. ‘There are too many waitresses 
already.” 

“T understand the work of a waitress, but I never have done general 
housework,” she answered with the voice of a gentlewoman, which 
somehow angered the hawk, who had trained herself to get the advan- 
tage over people and keep it or else know the reason why. 

“ Very well, do as you please, of course, but you bite your own nose 
off. Let me see your references.” 

The girl was ready for this. 

“T am sorry, but I cannot give you any. I have lived only in one 
home, where I had entire charge of the table and dining-room, and 
that home was broken up when the people went abroad three years ago. 
I could show you letters written by the mistress of that home if I 
‘had my trunk here, but it is in another city, and I do not know when 
I shall be able to send for it.” 

“No references!” screamed the hawk, then raising her voice, 
although it was utterly unnecessary: “ Ladies, here is a girl who has 
no references. Do any of you want to venture?” The contemptuous 
laugh that followed had the effect of a warning to every woman in the 
room. “And this girl scorns general housework, and presumes to 
dictate for a place as waitress,” went on the hawk. 

“T want a waitress badly,” said a troubled woman in a sub- 
dued whisper, “but I really would n’t dare take a girl without refer- 
ences. She might be a thief, you know, and then—really, she does n’t 
look as if she was used to houses like mine. I must have a neat, 
stylish-looking girl. No self-respecting waitress nowadays would go 
out in the street dressed like that.” 

All the eyes in the room seemed boring through the poor girl as she 
stood trembling, humiliated, her cheeks burning, while horrified tears 
demanded to be let up into her eyes. She held her dainty head proudly, 
and turned away with dignity. 

“ However, if you care to try,” called out the hawk, “you can 
register at the desk and leave two dollars, and if in the mean time you 
can think of anybody who ’ll give us a reference, we "ll look it up. But 
we never guarantee girls without references.” 

The tears were too near the surface now for her even to acknowledge 
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this information flung at her in an unpleasant voice. She went out 
of the office, and immediately,—surreptitiously,—two women hurried 
after her. 

One was flabby, large, and overdressed, with a pasty complexion 
and eyes like a fish, in which was a lack of all moral sense. She 
hurried after the girl and took her by the shoulder just as she reached 
the top of the stairs that led down into the street. 

The other was a small, timid woman, with anxiety and indecision 
written all over her, and a last year’s street suit with the sleeves re- 
modelled. When she saw who had stopped the girl, she lingered behind 
in the hall and pretended there was something wrong with the braid 
on her skirt. While she lingered she listened. 

“Wait a minute, Miss,” said the flashy woman. “ You need n’t 
feel bad about having references. Everybody isn’t so particular. 
You come with me, and I ’ll put you in the way of earning more than 
you can ever get as a waitress. You weren’t cut out for work, any 
way, with that face and voice. I’ve been watching you. You were 
meant for a lady. You need to be dressed up, and youll be a real 
pretty girl “ 

As she talked, she had come nearer, and now she leaned over and 
whispered so that the timid woman, who was beginning dimly to 
perceive what manner of creature this other woman was, could not hear. 

But the girl stepped back with sudden energy and flashing eyes, 
shaking off the beringed hand that had grasped her shoulder. 

“Don’t you dare to speak to me!” she said in a loud, clear voice. 
“Don’t you dare to touch me! You are a wicked woman! If you 
touch me again, I will go in there and tell all those women how you 
have insulted me!” 

“Oh, well, if you ’re a saint, starve! ” hissed the woman. 

“T should rather starve ten thousand times than take help from 
you,” said the girl, and her clear, horrified eyes seemed to burn into 
the woman’s evil face. She turned and slid away, like the wily old 
serpent that she was. 

Down the stairs like lightning sped the girl, her head up in pride 
and horror, her eyes still flashing. And down the stairs after her 
sped the little, anxious woman, panting and breathless, determined 
to keep her in sight till she could decide whether it was safe to take a 
girl without a character—yet who had just shown a bit of her character 
unaware. 

Two blocks from’ the employment office the girl paused, to realize 
that she was walking blindly, without any destination. She was 
trembling so with terror that she was not sure whether she had the 
courage to enter another office, and a long vista of undreamed-of fears 
arose in her imagination. 
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The little woman paused, too, eying the girl cautiously, then began 
in an eager voice: 

“T’ve been following you.” 

The girl started nervously, a cold chill of fear coming over her. 
Was this a woman detective? 

“T heard what that awful woman said to you, and I saw how you 
acted. You must be a good girl, or you would n’t have talked to her 
that way. I suppose I’m doing a dangerous thing, but I can’t help it. 
I believe you’re all right, and I’m going to try you, if youll take 
general housework. I need somebody right away, for 1’m going to 
have a dinner party to-morrow night, and my girl left me this 
morning.” 

The kind tone in the midst of her troubles brought tears to the 
girl’s eyes. 

“Oh, thank you!” she said as she brushed the tears away. “I’m 
a stranger here, and I have never before been among strangers this way. 
I’d like to come and work for you, but I could n’t do general house- 
work, I’m sure. I never did it, and I would n’t know how.” 

“Can’t you cook a little? I could teach you my ways.” 

“T don’t know the least thing about cooking. I never cooked a 
thing in my life.” 

“What a pity! What was your mother thinking about? Every 
girl ought to be brought up to know a little about cooking, even if she 
does have some other employment.” 

“My mother has been dead a good many years.” The tears 
brimmed over now, but the girl tried to smile. “I could help you with 
your dinner party,” she went on. “That is, I know all about setting 
the tables and arranging the flowers and favors. I could paint the 
place-cards, too—I ’ve done it many a time. And I could wait on the 
table. But I- could n’t cook even an oyster.” 

“Oh, place-cards!” said the little woman, her eyes brightening. 
She caught at the word as though she had descried a new star in the 
firmament. “I wish I could have them. They cost so much to buy. 
I might have my washerwoman come and help with the cooking. 
She cooks pretty well, and I could help her beforehand, but she could n’t 
wait on table, to save her life. I wonder if you know much about 
menus. Could you help me fix out the courses and say what you think 
I ought to have, or don’t you know about that? You see, I have this 
very particular company coming, and I want to have things nice. I 
don’t know them very well. My husband has business relations with 
them and wants them invited, and of all times for Betty to leave this 
was the worst!” She had unconsciously fallen into a tone of equality 
with the strange girl. 

“T should like to help you,” said the girl, “ but I must find some- 
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where to stay before night, and if I find a place I must take it. I 
just came to the city this morning, and have nowhere to stay overnight.” 

The troubled look flitted across the woman’s face for a moment, 
but her desire got the better of her. 

“T suppose my husband would think I was crazy to do it,” she said 
aloud, “but I just can’t help trusting you. Suppose you come and 
stay with me to-day and to-morrow, and help me out with this dinner 
party, and you can stay overnight at my house and sleep in the cook’s 
room. If I like your work, I "ll give you a recommendation as waitress. 
You can’t get a good place anywhere without it, not from the offices, 
I’m sure. A recommendation ought to be worth a couple of days’ 
work to you. I’d pay you something besides, but I really can’t afford 
it, for the washerwoman charges a dollar and a half a day when she 
goes out to cook; but if you get your board and lodging and a reference, 
that ought to pay you.” 

“You are very kind,” said the girl. “I shall be glad to do that.” 

“When will you come? Can you go with me now, or have you 
got to go after your things?” 

“T have n’t any things but these,” she said simply, “and perhaps 
you will not think I am fine enough for your dinner party. I have a 
little money. I could buy a white apron. My trunk is a good many 
miles away, and I was in desperate straits and had to leave it.” 

“H’m! A stepmother, probably,” thought the kindly little woman. 
“Poor child! She does n’t look as if she was used to roughing it. If 
I could only hold on to her and train her, she might be a treasure, but 
there ’s no telling what John will say. I won’t tell him anything about 
her, if I can help it, till the dinner is over.” 

Aloud she said: “Oh, that won’t be necessary. I’ve got a white 
apron I ll lend you—perhaps I ’Il give it to you if you do your work 
well. Then we can fix up some kind of a waitress’s cap out of a lace- 
edged handkerchief, and youll look fine. I’d rather do that and 
have you come right along home with me, for everything is at sixes 
and sevens. Betty went off without washing the breakfast dishes. You 
can wash dishes, any way.” 

“ Why, I can try,” laughed the girl, the ridiculousness of her present 
situation suddenly getting the better of other emotions. 

And so they got into a car and were whirled away into a pretty 
suburb. The woman, whose name was Mrs. Hart, lived in a common 
little house filled with imitation oriental rugs and cheap furniture. 

The two went to work at once, bringing order out of the confusion 
that reigned in the tiny kitchen. In the afternoon the would-be 
waitress sat down with a box of water-colors to paint dinner-cards, 
and as her skilful brush brought into being dainty landscapes, lovely 
flowers, and little brown birds, she pondered the strangeness of her lot. 
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The table the next night was laid with exquisite care, the scant 
supply of flowers having been used to best advantage, and everything 
showing the touch of a skilled hand. The long hours that Mrs. Hart 
had spent puckering her brow over the household department of fashion 
magazines helped her to recognize the fact that in her new maid she 
had what she was pleased to call “the real thing.” 

She sighed regretfully when her guest of honor, Mrs. Rhinehart, 
spoke of the deftness and pleasant appearance of her hostess’s waitress. 

“ Yes,” Mrs. Hart said, swelling with pride, “she is a treasure. I 
only wish I could keep her.” 

“ She ’s going to get married, I suppose. They all do when they ’re 
good,” sympathized the guest. 

“No, but she simply won’t do cooking, and I really have n’t work 
enough for two servants in this little house.” 

The guest sat up and took notice. 

“You don’t mean to tell me that you are letting a girl like that 
slip through your fingers? I wish I had known about her. I have 
spent three days in intelligence offices. Is there any chance for me, 
do you think?” 

Then did the little woman prove that she should have had an e in 
her name, for she burst into a most voluble account of the virtues of 
her new maid, until the other woman was ready to hire her on the spot. 
The result of it all was that “ Mary” was summoned to an interview 
with Mrs. Rhinehart in the dining-room, and engaged at four dollars 
a week, with every other Sunday afternoon and every other Thursday 
out, and her uniforms furnished. 

The next morning Mr. Hart gave her a dollar-bill and told her 
that he appreciated the help she had given them, and wanted to pay 
her something for it. 

She thanked him graciously and took the money with a kind of awe. 
Her first earnings! It seemed so strange to think that she had really 
earned some money, she who had always had all she wanted without 
lifting a finger. 

She went to a store and bought a hair-brush and a few little things 
that she felt were necessities, with a fifty-cent straw telescope in which 
to put them. Thus, with her modest baggage, she entered the home 
of Mrs. Rhinehart, and ascended to a tiny room on the fourth floor, 
in which were a cot and a washstand, a cracked mirror, one chair, and 
one window. Mrs. Rhinehart had planned that the waitress should room 
with the cook, but the girl had insisted that she must have a room 
alone, no matter how small, and they had compromised on this unused, 
ill-furnished spot. 

As she took off the felt hat, she wondered what its owner would 
think if he could see her now, and she brushed a fleck of dust gently 
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from the felt, as if in apology for its humble surroundings. Then 
she smoothed her hair, put on the apron Mrs. Hart had given her, and 
descended to her new duties as maid in a fashionable home. 


VII. 


THREE days later Tryon Dunham entered the office of Judge Black- 
well by appointment. After the business was completed the Judge 
said with a smile: “Well, our mystery is solved. The little giri 
is all safe. She telephoned me just after you had left the other day, 
and sent her maid after her hat. It seems that while she stood by the 
window, looking down into the street, she saw an automobile contain- 
ing some of her friends. It stopped at the next building. Being desir- 
ous of speaking with a girl friend who was seated in the auto, she 
hurried out to the elevator, hoping to catch them. The elevator boy 
who took her down-stairs went off duty immediately, which accounts 
for our not finding any trace of her, and he was kept at home by 
illness the next morning. The young woman caught her friends, and 
they insisted that she should get in and ride to the station with 
one of them who was leaving the city at once. They loaned her a veil 
and a wrap, and promised to bring her right back for her papers and 
other possessions, but the train was late, and when they returned the 
building was closed. The two men who called for her were her brother 
and a friend of his, it seems. I must say they were not so attractive 
as she is. However, the mystery is solved, and I got well laughed at by 
my wife for my fears.” 

But the young man was puzzling how this all could be if the hat 
belonged to the girl he knew—to “ Mary.” When he left the Judge’s 
office, he went to his club, determined to have a little quiet for thinking 
it over. 

Matters at home had not been going pleasantly. There had been an 
ominous cloud over the breakfast table. The bill for the hat had 
arrived from Madame Dollard’s, and Cornelia had laid it impressively 
by his plate. Even his mother had looked at him with a glance that 
spoke volumes as she remarked that it would be necessary for her 
to have a new rain-coat before another storm came. 

There had been a distinct coolness between Tryon Dunham and his 
mother and sister ever since the morning when the loss of the hat and 
rain-coat was announced. Or did it date from the evening of that day 
when both mother and sister had noticed the beautiful ring which he 
wore? They had exclaimed over the flash of the diamond, and its 
peculiar pureness and brilliancy, and Cornelia had been quite disagree- 
able when he refused to take it off for her to examine. He had replied 
to his mother’s question by saying that the ring belonged to a friend 
of his. He knew his mother was hurt by the answer, but what more 
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could he do at present? ‘True, he might have taken the ring off and 
prevented further comment, but it had come to him to mean loyalty 
to and belief in the girl whom he had so strangely been permitted to 
help. It was therefore in deep perplexity that he betook himself to 
his club and sat down in a far corner to meditate. He was annoyed 
when the oflice-boy appeared to tell him there were some packages await- 
ing him in the office. 

“ Bring them to me here, Henry.” 

‘The boy hustled away, and soon came back, bearing two hat-boxes— 
one of them in a crate—and the heavy leather suit-case. 

With a start of surprise, Dunham sat up in his comfortable chair. 

“Say, Henry, those things ought not to come in here.” He 
glanced anxiously about, and was relieved to find that there was only 
one old gentleman in the room, and that he was asleep. “ Suppose we 
go up to a private room with them. Take them out to the elevator, and 
1 ll come in a moment.” 

“ All right, sah.” 

“ And say, Henry, suppose you remove that crate from the box. 
Then it won’t be so heavy to carry.” 

“ All right, sah. Ill be thah in jest a minute.” 

The young man hurried out to the elevator, and he and Henry 
made a quick ascent to a private room. He gave the boy a round fee, 
and was left in quiet to examine his property. 

As he fumbled with the strings of the first box his heart beat 
wildly, and he felt the blood mounting to his face. Was he about to 
solve the mystery which had surrounded the girl in whom his interest 
had now grown so deep that he could scarcely get her out of his mind 
for a few minutes at a time? 

But the box was empty, save for some crumpled white tissue-paper. 
He took up the cover in perplexity and saw his own name written by 
himself. Then he remembered. ‘This was the box he had sent down to 
the club by the cabman, to get it out of his way. He felt disappointed, 
and turned quickly to the other box and cut the cord. This time he 
was rewarded by seeing the great black hat, beautiful and unhurt in 
spite of its journey to Chicago. The day was saved, and also the repu- 
tation of his mother’s maid. But was there no word from the beautiful 
stranger? He searched hurriedly through the wrappings, pulled out 
the hat quite unceremoniously, and turned the box upside down, but 
nothing else could he find. Then he went at the suit-case. Yes, there 
was the rain-coat. He took it out triumphantly, for now his mother 
could say nothing, and, moreover, was not his trust in the fair stranger 
justified? He had done well to believe in her. He began to take out 
the other garments, curious to see what had been there for her use. 

A long, golden brown hair nestling on the collar of the bathrobe 
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gleamed in a chance ray of sunlight. He looked at it reverently, and 
laid the garment down carefully, that it might not be disturbed. As 
he lifted the coat, he saw the little note pinned to the lapel, and 
seized it eagerly. Surely this would tell him something! 

But no, there was only the message that she had arrived safely, 
and her thanks. Stay, she had signed her name “Mary.” She had 
told him he might call her that. Could it be that it was her real name, 
and that she had meant to trust him with so much of her true story? 

He pondered the delicate writing of the note, thinking how like 
her it seemed, then he put the note in an inner pocket and thoughtfully 
lifted out the evening clothes. It was then that he touched the silken 
lined cloth of her dress, and he drew back almost as if he had ventured 
roughly upon something sacred. Startled, awed, he looked upon it, 
and then with gentle fingers lifted it and laid it upon his knee. Her 
dress! The one she had worn to the dinner with him! What did it 
all mean? Why was it here, and where was she? 

He spread it out across his lap and looked at it almost as if it hid 
her presence. He touched with curious, wistful fingers the lace and 
delicate garniture about the waist, as if he would appeal to it to tell 
the story of her who had worn it. 

What did its presence here mean? Did it bear some message? 
He searched carefully, but found nothing further. Had she reached 
a place of safety where she did not need the dress? No, for in that 
case, why should she have sent it to him? Had she been desperate 
perhaps, and. But no, he would not think such things of her. 

Gradually, as he looked, the gown told its own story, as she had 
thought it would: how she had been obliged to put on a disguise, and 
this was the only way to hide her own dress. Gradually he came to 
feel a great pleasure in the fact that she had trusted him with it. She 
had known he would understand, and perhaps had not had time to make 
further explanation. But if she had need of a disguise, she was still 
in danger! Oh, why had she not given him some clue? He dropped 
his head upon his hand in troubled perplexity. 

A faint perfume of violets stole upon his senses from the dress 
lying across his knees. He touched it tenderly, and then half shame- 
facedly laid his cheek against it, breathing in the perfume. But he 
put it down quickly, looking quite foolish, and reminded himself that 
the girl was still a stranger, and that she might belong to another. 

Then he thought again of the story the Judge had told him, and 
of his own first conviction that the two young women were identical. 
Could that be? Why could he not discover who the other girl was, and 
get some one to introduce him? He resolved to interview the Judge 
about it at their next meeting. In the meantime, he must wait and 
hope for further word from Mary. Surely she would write him again, 
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and claim her ring perhaps, and, as she had been so thoughtful about 
returning the hat and coat at once, she would probably return the money 
he had loaned her. At least, he would hear from her in that way. 
There was nothing to do but be patient. 

Yes, there was the immediate problem of how he should restore 
his sister’s hat and his mother’s coat to their places, unsuspected. 

With a sigh, he carefully folded up the cloth gown, wrapped it in 
folds of tissue paper from the empty hat-box, and placed it in his 
suit-case. Then he transferred the hat to its original box, rang the bell, 
and ordered the boy to care for the box and suit-case until he called 
for them. 

During the afternoon he took occasion to run into the Judge’s 
office about some unimportant detail of the business they were trans- 
acting, and as he was leaving he said: 

“ By the way, Judge, who was your young woman who gave you 
such a fright by her sudden disappearance? You never told me her 
name. Is she one of my acquaintances, I wonder? ” 

“Oh, her name is Mary Weston,” said the Judge, smiling. “I 
don’t believe you know her, for she was from California, and was 
visiting here only for a few days. She sailed for Europe the next day.” 

That closed the incident, and, so far as the mystery was concerned, 
only added perplexity to it. 

Dunham purposely remained down-town, merely having a clerk 
telephone home for him that he had gone out of the city and would 
not be home until late, so they need not wait up. He did this because 
he did not wish to have his mother or his sister ask him any more 
questions about the missing hat and coat. Then he took a twenty-mile 
trolley ride into the suburbs and back, to make good his word that 
he had gone out of town; and all the way he kept turning over and 
over the mystery of the beautiful young woman, until it began to seem 
to him that he had been crazy to let her drift out into the world alone 
and practically penniless. The dress had told its tale. He saw, of 
course, that if she were afraid of detection,she must have found it neces- 
sary to buy other clothing, and how could she have bought it with only 
nine dollars and seventy-five cents? He now felt convinced that he 
should have found some way to cash a check and thus supply her with 
what she needed. It was terrible. True, she had those other beautiful 
rings, which were probably valuable, but would she dare to sell them? 
Perhaps, though, she had found some one else as ready as he had been 
to help her. But, to his surprise, that thought was distasteful to him. 
During his long, cold ride in solitude he discovered that the thing he 
wanted most in life was te find that girl again and take care of her. 

Of course he reasoned with himself most earnestly from one end 
of the trolley line to the other, and called himself all kinds of a fool, 
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but it did not the slightest particle of good. Underneath all the 
reasoning, he knew he was glad that he had found her once, and he 
determined to find her again, and to unravel the mystery. Then he sat 
looking long and earnestly into the depths of the beautiful white stone 
she had given to him, as if he might there read the way to find her. 

A little after midnight he arrived at the club-house, secured his 
suit-case and the hat-box, and took a cab to his home. He left the 
vehicle at the corner, lest the sound of it waken his mother or sister. 

He let himself silently into the house with his latch-key, and tiptoed 
up to his room. The light was burning low. He put the hat-box in 
the farthest corner of his closet, then he took out the rain-coat, and, 
slipping off his shoes, went softly down to the hall closet. 

In utter darkness he felt around and finally hung the coat on a 
hook under another long cloak, then gently released the hanging loop 
and let the garment slip softly down in an inconspicuous heap on the 
floor. He stole upstairs as guiltily as if he had been a naughty boy 
stealing sugar. When he reached his room, he turned up his light, and, 
pulling out the hat-box, surveyed it thoughtfully. This was a problem 
which he had not yet been able to solve. How should he dispose of the 
hat so that it would be discovered in such a way as to cast no further 
suspicion upon the maid? How would it do to place the hat in the hall- 
closet, back among the coats? No, it might excite suspicion to find 
them together. Could he put it in his own closet and profess to have 
found it there? No, for that might lead to unpleasant questioning, 
and perhaps involve the servants again. If he could only put it back 
where he had found it! But Cornelia, of course, would know it had 
not been there in her room all this week. It would be better to wait 
until the coast was clear and hide it in Cornelia’s closet, where it might 
have been put by mistake and forgotten. It was going to be hard 
to explain, but that was the best plan he could evolve. 

He took the hat out and held it on his hand, looking at it from dif- 
ferent angles and trying to remember just how the girl had looked out 
at him from under its drooping plumes. Then with a sigh he laid it 
carefully in its box again and went to bed. 

The morning brought clearer thought, and when the summons to 
breakfast pealed through the hall he took the box boldly in his hand 
and descended to the dining-room, where he presented the hat to his 
astonished sister. 

“T am afraid I am the criminal, Cornelia,” he said in his pleasant- 
est manner. “I’m sorry I can’t explain just how this thing got on my 
closet-shelf. I must have put it there myself through some unaccount- 
able mix-up. It’s too bad I could n’t have found it before and so 
saved you a lot of worry. But you are one hat the richer for it, for I 
paid the bill yesterday. Please accept it with my compliments.” 
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Cornelia exclaimed with delight over the recovered hat. 

“ But how in the world could it have got into your closet, Tryon? 
It was impossible. I left it in my room, I know I did, for I spoke to 
Norah about it before I left. How do you account for it?” 

“Oh, I don’t attempt to account for it,” he said, with a gay wave 
of his hand. “I’ve been so taken up with other things this past week, 
I may have done almost anything. By the way, Mother, I’m sure 
youll be glad to hear that Judge Blackwell has made me a most 
generous offer of business relations, and that I have decided to 
accept it.” 

Amid the exclamations of delight over this bit of news, the hat was 
forgotten for a time, and when the mother and sister finally reverted 
to it and began to discuss how it could have gotten on the closet shelf, 
he broke in upon their questions with a suggestion. 

“T should advise, Mother, that you make a thorough search for 
your rain-coat. I am sure now that you must have overlooked it. 
Such things often happen. We were so excited the morning Cornelia 
missed the hat that I suppose no one looked thoroughly.” 

“ But that is impossible, Tryon,” said his mother, with dignity. “I 
had that closet searched most carefully.” 

“ Nevertheless, Mother, please me by looking again. That closet 
is dark, and I would suggest a light.” 

“ Of course, if you wish it,” said his mother stiffly. “ You might 
look, yourself.” 

“I’m afraid I shall not have time this morning,” professed the 
coward. “ But suppose you look in your own closets, too, Mother. 
I’m sure you'll find it somewhere. It could n’t get out of the house 
of itself, and Norah is no thief. The idea is preposterous. Please have 
it attended to carefully to-day. Good-by. I shall have to hurry down- 
town, and I can’t tell just what time I shall get back this evening. 
Phone me if you find the coat anywhere. If you don’t find it, Ill 
buy you another this afternoon.” 

“T shall r ¢ find the rain-coat,” said his mother sternly, “but of 
course I will look to satisfy you. I know it is not in this house.” 

He beat a hasty retreat, for he did not care to be present at the find- 
ing of the rain-coat. 

“There is something strange about this,” said Mrs. Dunham, as 
with ruffled dignity she emerged from the hall closet, holding her lost 
rain-coat at arm’s length. “ You don’t suppose your brother could be 
playing some kind of a joke on us, do you, Cornie? I never did under- 
stand jokes.” 

“Of course not,” said practical Cornelia, with a sniff. “It’s 
my opinion that Norah knows all about the matter, and Tryon has been 
helping her out with a few suggestions.” 
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“ Now, Cornelia, what do you mean by that? You surely don’t sup- 
pose your brother would try to deceive us—his mother and sister?” 

“T didn’t say that, Mother,” answered Cornelia, with her head in 
the air. “ You’ve got your rain-coat back, but you ’d better watch the 
rest of your wardrobe. 1 don’t intend to let Norah have free range in 
my room any more.” 


VII. 

MEANTIME, the girl in Chicago was walking in a new and hard 
way. She brought to her task a disciplined mind, a fine artistic taste, 
a delicate but healthy body, and a pair of willing, if unskilled, hands. 
To her surprise, she discovered that the work for which she had so 
often lightly given orders was beyond her strength. ‘I'ry as she would, 
she could not accomplish the task of washing and ironing table napkins 
and delicate embroidered linen pieces in the way she knew they should 
be done. Will power can accomplish a good deal, but it cannot always 
make up for ignorance, and the girl who had mastered difficult subjects 
in college, and astonished music masters in the old world with her 
talent, found that she could not wash a window even to her own satis- 
faction, much less to that of her new mistress. That these tasks 
were expected of her was a surprise. Yet with her ready adaptability 
and her strong good sense, she saw that if she was to be a success 
in this new field she had chosen, she must be ready for any emergency. 
Nevertheless, as the weary days succeeded each other into weeks, she 
found that while her skill in table-setting and waiting was much prized, 
it was more than offset by her discrepancies in other lines, and so 
it came about that with mutual consent she and Mrs. Rhinehart parted 
company. 

This time, with her reference, she did not find it so hard to get 
another place, and, after trying several, she learned to demand certain 
things, which put her finally into a home where her ability was appreci- 
ated, and where she was not required to do things in which she was 
unskilled. 

She was growing more secure in her new life now, and less afraid 
to venture into the streets lest some one should be on the watch for her. 
But night after night, as she climbed to her cheerless room and crept 
to her scantily-covered, uncomfortable couch, she shrank from all that 
life could now hold out to her. Imprisoned she was, to a narrow round 
of toil, with no escape, and no one to know or care. And who knew 
but that any day an enemy might trace her? 

Then the son of the house came home from college in disgrace, and 
began to make violent love to her, until her case seemed almost desper- 
ate. She dreaded inexpressibly to make another change, for in some 
ways her work was not so hard as it had been in other places, and her 
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wages were better; but from day to day she felt she could scarcely bear 
the hourly annoyances. ‘The other servants, too, were not only utterly 
uncompanionable, but deeply jealous of her, resenting her gentle breed- 
ing, her careful speech, her dainty personal ways, her room to herself, 
her loyalty to her mistress. 

Sometimes in the cold and darkness of the night-vigils she would 
remember the man who had helped her, who had promised to be her 
friend, and had begged her to let him know if she ever needed help. 
Her hungry heart cried out for sympathy and counsel. In her dreams 
she saw him coming to her across interminable plains, hastening with 
his kindly sympathy, but she always awoke before he reached her. 


IX. 


Ir was about this time that the firm of Blackwell, Hanover & Dun- 
ham had a difficult case to work out which involved the gathering of 
evidence from Chicago and thereabouts, and it was with pleasure that 
Judge Blackwell accepted the eager proposal from the junior member 
of the firm that he should go out and attend to it. 

As Tryon Dunham entered the sleeper, and placed his suit-case 
beside him on the seat, he was reminded of the night when he had 
taken this train with the girl who had come to occupy a great part 
of his thoughts in these days. He had begun to feel that if he could 
ever hope to shake off his anxiety and get back to his normal state of 
mind, he must find her and unravel the mystery about her. If she 
were safe and had friends, so that he was not needed, perhaps he would 
be able to put her out of his thoughts, but if she were not safe—— 
He did not quite finish the sentence even in his thoughts, but his 
heart beat quicker always, and he knew that if she needed him he 
was ready to help her, even at the sacrifice of his life. 

All during the journey he planned a campaign for finding her, 
until he came to know in his heart that this was the real mission for 
which he had come to Chicago, although he intended to perform the 
other business thoroughly and conscientiously. 

Upon his arrival in Chicago, he inserted a number of advertise- 
ments in the daily papers, having laid various plans by which she 
might safely communicate with him without running the risk of 


detection by her enemy. 


if M.R. is in Chicago, will she kindly communicate with T. Dun- 
ham, General Delivery? Important. 

Mrs. Bowman’s friend has something of importance to say to the 
lady who dined with her October 8th. Kindly send address to T. D., 
Box 7 Inter-Ocean office. 

“ Mary,” let me know where and when I can speak with you 
about a matter of importance. Tryon D., Record-Herald L. 
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These and others appeared in the different papers, but when he be- 
gan to get communications from all sorts of poor creatures, every one 
demanding money, and when he found himself running wild-goose 
chases after different Marys and M. R.’s, he abandoned all hope of the 
personal columns in the newspapers. Then he began a systematic 
search for music teachers and musicians, for it seemed to him that this 
would be her natural way of earning her living, if she were so hard 
pressed that this was necessary. 

In the course of his experiments he came upon many objects of pity, 
and his heart was stirred with the sorrow and the misery of the human 
race as it had never been stirred in all his happy, well-groomed life. 
Many a poor soul was helped and strengthened and put into the way 
of doing better because of this brief contact with him. But always 
as he saw new miseries he was troubled over what might have become 
of her—“ Mary.” It came to pass that whenever he looked upon the 
face of a young woman, no matter how pinched and worn with poverty, 
he dreaded lest she might have come to this pass, and be in actual need. 
As these thoughts went on day by day, he came to feel that she was 
his by a God-given right, his to find, his to care for. If she was in 
peril, he must save her. If she had done wrong—but this he could 
never believe. Her face was too pure and lovely for that. So the bur- 
den of her weighed upon his heart all the days while he went about the’ 
difficult business of gathering evidence link by link in the important 
law case that had brought him to Chicago. 

Dunham had set apart working hours, and he seemed to labor with 
double vigor then because of the other task he had set himself. When 
at last he finished the legal business he had come for, and might go 
home, he lingered yet a day, and then another, devoting himself with 
almost feverish activity to the search for his unknown friend. 

It was the evening of the third day after his law work was finished 
that with a sad heart he went toward the hotel where he had been stop- 
ping. He was obliged at last to face the fact that his search had 
been in vain. 

He had almost reached the hotel when he met a business acquaint- 
ance, who welcomed him warmly, for far and wide among legal men the 
firm of which Judge Blackwell was the senior member commanded 
respect. 

“Well, well!” said the older man. “Is this you, Dunham? I 
thought you were booked for home two days ago. Suppose you come 
home to dinner with me. I’ve a matter I ’d like to talk over with you 
before you leave. I shall count this a most fortunate meeting if you 
will.” 

Just because he caught at any straw to keep him longer in Chicago, 
Dunham accepted the invitation. Just as the cab door was flung open in 
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front of the handsome house where he was to be a guest, two men 
passed slowly by, like shadows out of place, and there floated to his 
ears one sentence voiced in broadest Irish: “She goes by th’ name of 
Mary, ye says? All roight, sorr. I’ll kape a sharp lookout.” 

Tryon Dunham turned and caught a glimpse of silver changing 
hands. One man was slight and fashionably dressed, and the light that 
was cast from the neighboring window showed his face to be dark and 
handsome. ‘The other was short and stout, and clad in a faded Prince 
Albert coat that bagged at shoulders and elbows. He wore rubbers 
over his shoes, and his footsteps sounded like those of a heavy dog. 
The two passed around the corner, and Dunham and his host entered 
the house. 

They were presently seated at a well appointed table, where an 
elaborate dinner was served. The talk was of pleasant things that go 
to make up the world of refinement; but the mind of the guest was 
troubled, and constantly he kept hearing that sentence, “She goes 
by the name of Mary.” 

Then, suddenly, he looked up and met her eyes! 

She was standing just back of her mistress’s chair, with quiet, 
watchful attitude, but her eyes had been unconsciously upon the 
guest, until he looked up and caught her. glance. 

She turned away, but the color rose in her cheeks, and she knew 
that he was watching her. 

Her look had startled him. He had never thought of looking for 
her in a menial position, and at first he had noticed only the likeness 
to her for whom he was searching. But he watched her furtively, 
until he became more and more startled with the resemblance. 

She did not look at him again, but he noticed that her cheeks were 
scarlet, and that the long lashes drooped as if she were trying to hide 
her eyes. She went now and again from the room on her silent, deft 
errands, bringing and taking dishes, filling the glasses with ice water, 
seeming to know at a glance just what was needed. Whenever she 
went from the room he tried to persuade himself that it was not she, 
and then became feverishly impatient for her return that he might 
anew convince himself that it was. He felt a helpless rage at the son 
of the house for the familiar way in which he said: “ Mary, fill my 
glass,” and could not keep from frowning. Then he was startled at 
the similarity of names. Mary! The men on the street had used the 
name, too! Could it be that her enemy had tracked her? Perhaps 
he, Dunham, had appeared just in time to help her! His busy brain 
scarcely heard the questions with which his host was plying him, and 
his replies were distraught and monosyllabic. At last he broke in upon 
the conversation: 

“ Excuse me, but I wonder if I may interrupt you fora moment. I 
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have thought of something that I ought to attend to at once. I wonder 
if the waitress would be kind enough to send a phone message for me. 
I am afraid it will be too late if I wait.” 

“Why, certainly,” said the host, all anxiety. “Would you like 
to go to the phone yourself, or can I attend to it for you? Just feel 
perfectly at home.” 

Already the young man was hastily writing a line or two on a 
card he had taken from his pocket, and he handed it to the waitress, who 
at his question had moved silently behind his chair to do his bidding. 

“Just call up that number, please, and give the message below. 
They will understand, and then will you write down their answer? ” 

He handed her the pencil and turned again to his dessert, saying 
with a relieved air: 

“Thank you. I am sorry for the interruption. Now will you 
finish that story?” Apparently his entire attention was devoted to his 
host and his ice, but in reality he was listening to the click of the 
telephone and the low, gentle voice in an adjoining room. It came after 
only a moment’s pause, and he wondered at the calmness with which 
the usual formula of the telephone was carried on. He could not hear 
what she said, but his ears were alert to the pause, just long enough for 
a few words to be written, and then to her footsteps coming quietly 
back. 

His heart was beating wildly. It seemed to him that his host must 
see the strained look in his face, but he tried to fasten his interest 
upon the conversation and keep calm. 

He had applied the test. There was no number upon the card, 
and he knew that if the girl were not the one of whom he was in 
search, she would return for an explanation. 

1f you are “ Mary Remington,” tell me where and when I can 
talk with you. Immediately important to us both! 


This was what he had written on the card. His fingers trembled as he 
took it from the silver tray which she presented to him demurely. He 
picked it up and eagerly read the delicate writing—hers—the same 
that had expressed her thanks and told of her safe arrival in Chicago. 
He could scarcely refrain from leaping from his chair and shouting 
aloud in his gladness. 

The message she had written was simple. No stranger reading 
it would have thought twice about it. If the guest had read it aloud, 
it would have aroused no suspicion. 


Y.W.C.A. Building, small parlor, three to-morrow. 
He knew the massive building, for he had passed it many times, but 


never had he supposed it could have any interest for him. Now sud- 
denly his heart warmed to the great organization of Christian women 
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who had established these havens for homeless ones in the heart of 
the great cities. 

He looked up at the girl as she was passing the coffee on the other 
side of the table, but not a flicker of an eyelash showed she recognized 
him. She went through her duties and withdrew from the room, but 
though they lingered long over the coffee, she did not return. When 
they went into the other room, his interest in the family grew less 
and less. The daughter of the house sat down at the piano, after lead- 
ing him up to ask her to sing, and chirped through several sentimental 
songs, tinkling out a shallow accompaniment with her plump, mani- 
cured fingers. His soul revolted at the thought that she should be 
here entertaining the company, while that other one whose music 
would have thrilled them all stayed humbly in the kitchen, doing some 
menial task. 

He took his leave early in the evening and hurried back to his 
hotel. As he crossed the street to hail a cab, he thought he saw a short, 
baggy figure shambling along in the shadow on the other side, looking 
up at the house. 

He had professed to have business to attend to, but when he reached 
his room he could do nothing but sit down and think. That he had 
found her for whom he had so long sought filled him with a deeper 
joy than any he had ever known before. That he had found her in such 
a position deepened the mystery and filled him with a nameless dread. 
Then out of the shadow of his thoughts shambled the baggy man in 
the rubbers, and he could not rest, but took his hat and walked out 
again into the great rumbling whirl of the city night, walking on and 
on, until he again reached the house where he had dined. 

He passed in front of the building, and found lights still burning 
everywhere. Down the side street, he saw the windows were brightly 
lighted in the servants’ quarters, and loud laughter was sounding. 
Was she in there enduring such company? No, for there high in 
the fourth story gleamed a little light, and a shadow moved about 
across the curtain. Something told him that it was her room. He 
paced back and forth until the light went out, and then reverently, 
with lifted hat, turned and found his way back to the main avenue 
and acarline. As he passed the area gate a bright light shot out from 
the back door, there was a peal of laughter, an Irish good-night, and 
a short man in baggy coat and rubbers shambled out and scuttled noise- 
lesssly down to the back street. 


X 


Dounram slept very little that night. His soul was hovering be- 
tween joy and anxiety. Almost he was inclined to find some way to 
send her word about the man he had seen lingering about the place, 
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and yet perhaps it was foolish. He had doubtless been to call on the 
cook, and there might be no connection whatever between what Dun- 
ham had heard and seen and the lonely girl. 

Next day, with careful hands, the girl made herself neat and 
trim with the few materials she had at hand. Her own fine garments 
that had lain carefully wrapped and hidden ever since she had gone 
into service were brought forth, and the coarse ones with which she had 
provided herself against suspicion were laid aside. If any one came 
into her room while she was gone, he would find no fine French em- 
broidery to tell tales. Also, she wished to feel as much like herself as 
possible, and she never could feel quite that in her cheap outfit. True, 
she had no finer outer garments than a cheap black flannel skirt and 
coat which she had bought with the first money she could spare, but 
they were warm, and answered for what she had needed. She had 
not bought a hat, and had nothing now to wear upon her head but the 
black felt that belonged to the man she was going to meet. She looked 
at herself pityingly in the tiny mirror, and wondered if the young man 
would understand and forgive? It was all she had, any way, and there 
would be no time to go to the store and buy another before the ap- 
pointed hour, for the family had brought unexpected company to a 
late lunch and kept her far beyond her hour for going out. 

She looked down dubiously at her shabby shoes, their delicate kid 
now cracked and worn. Her hands were covered by a pair of cheap 
black silk gloves. It was the first time that she had noticed these 
things so keenly, but now it seemed to her most embarrassing to go thus 
to meet the man who had helped her. 

She gathered her little hoard of money to take with her, and cast 
one look back over the cheerless room, with a great longing to bid it 
farewell forever, and go back to the world where she belonged ; yet she 
realized that it was a quiet refuge for her from the world that she 
must hereafter face. Then she closed her door, went down the stairs 
and out into the street, like any other servant on her afternoon out, 
walking away to meet whatever crisis might arise. She had not dared 
to speculate much about the subject of the coming interview. It was 
likely he wanted to inquire about her comfort, and perhaps offer ma- 
terial aid. She would not accept it, of course, but it would be a com- 
fort to know that some one cared. She longed inexpressibly for this 
interview, just because he had been kind, and because he belonged to 
that world from which she had come. He would keep her secret. 
He had true eyes. She did not notice soft, padded feet that came wob- 
bling down the street after her, and she only drew a little further out 
toward the curbing when a blear-eyed, red face peered into hers as she 
stood waiting for the car. She did not notice the shabby man who 
boarded the car after she was seated. 
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Tryon Dunham stood in the great stone doorway, watching keenly 
the passing throng. He saw the girl at once as she got out of the car, 
but he did not notice the man in the baggy coat, who lumbered after 
her and watched with wondering scrutiny as Dunham came forward, 
lifted his hat, and took her hand respectfully. Here was an element 
he did not understand. He stood staring, puzzled, as they disappeared 
into the great building; then planted himself in a convenient place to 
watch until his charge should come out again. This was perhaps a 
gentleman who had come to engage her to work for him. She might 
be thinking of changing her place. He must be on the alert. 

Dunham placed two chairs in the far corner of the inner parlor, 
where they were practically alone, save for an occasional passer through 
the hall. He put the girl into the most comfortable one, and then 
went to draw down the shade, to shut a sharp ray of afternoon sunlight 
from her eyes. She sat there and looked down upon her shabby shoes, 
her cheap gloves, her coarse garments, and honored him for the honor 
he was giving her in this attire. She had learned by sharp experience 
that such respect to one in her station was not common. As he came 
back, he stood a moment looking down upon her. She saw his eye 
rest with recognition upon the hat she wore, and her pale cheeks turned 
pink. 
“T don’t know what you will think of my keeping this,” she said 
shyly, putting her hand to the hat, “ but it seemed really necessary at 
the time, and I have n’t dared spend the money for a new one yet. I 
thought perhaps you would forgive me, and let me pay you for it some 
time later.” 

“Don’t speak of it,” he broke in, in a low tone. “I am so glad 
you could use it at all. It would have been a comfort to me if I had 
known where it was. I had not even missed it, because at this time of 
year I have very little use for it. It is my travelling hat.” 

He looked at her again as though the sight of her was good to him, 
and his gaze made her quite forget the words she had planned to say. 

“T am so glad I have found you!” he went on. “ You have not 
been out of my thoughts since I left you that night on the train. I 
have blamed myself over and over again for having gone then. I should 
have found some way to stand by you. I have not had one easy moment 
since I saw you last.” 

His tone was so intense that she could not interrupt him ; she could 
only sit and listen in wonder, half trembling, to the low-spoken torrent 
of feeling that he expressed. She tried to protest, but the look in 
his face stopped her. He went on with an earnestness that would not 
be turned aside from its purpose. 

“T came to Chicago that I might search for you. I could not 
stand the suspense any longer. I have been looking for you in every 
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way I could think of, without openly searching, for that I dared not do 
lest I might jeopardize your safety. 1 was almost in despair when I 
went to dine with Mr. Phillips last evening. I felt I could not go 
home without knowing at least that you were safe, and now that I have 
found you, I cannot leave you until I know at least that you have no 
further need for help.” 

She summoned her courage now, and spoke in a voice full of feeling: 

“Oh, you must not feel that way. You helped me just when I 
did not know what to do, and put me in the way of helping myself. 1 
shall never cease to thank you for your kindness to an utter stranger. 
And now I am doing very well.” She tried to smile, but the tears 
came unbidden instead. 

“You poor child!” His tone was full of something deeper than 
compassion, and his eyes spoke volumes. “ Do you suppose I think you 
are doing well when I see you wearing the garb of a menial and work- 
ing for people to whom you are far superior—people who by all the 
rights of education and refinement ought to be in the kitchen serving 
you?” 

“Tt was the safest thing I could do, and really the only thing I 
could get to do at once,” she tried to explain. “I’m doing it better 
every day.” 

“T have no doubt. You can be an artist at serving as well as any- 
thing else, if you try. But now that is all over. I am going to take 
care of you. There is no use in protesting. If I may not do it in one 
way, I will in another. There is one question I must ask first, and I 
hope you will trust me enough to answer it. Is there any other—any 
other man who has the right to care for you, and is unable or unwilling 
to do it?” 

She looked up at him, her large eyes still shining with tears, and 
shuddered slightly, 

“Oh, no!” she said. “Oh, no, I thank God there is not! My 
dear uncle has been dead for four years, and there has never been any 
one else who cared since Father died.” 

He looked at her, a great light beginning to come into his face; 
but she did not understand and turned her head to hide the tears. 

“Then I am going to tell you something,” he said, his tone growing 
lower, yet clear enough for her to hear every word distinctly. 

A tall, oldish girl with a discontented upper lip stalked through 
the hall, glanced in at the door, and sniffed significantly, but they did 
not see her. A short, baggy-coated man outside hovered usly 
around the building and passed the very window of that room, but jthe 
shade opposite them was down, and they did not know. The | 
ant voice went on: | 

“T have come to care a great deal for you since I first saw’you, and 
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I want you to give me the right to care for you always and protect you 
against the whole world.” 

She looked up, wondering. 

“What do you mean?” 

“TI mean that I love you, and I want to make you my wife. Then 
I can defy the whole world if need be, and put you where you ought 
to be.” 

“Oh!” she breathed softly. 

“Wait, please,” he pleaded, laying his hand gently on her little, 
trembling one. “ Don’t say anything until I have finished. I know 
of course that this will be startling to you. You have been brought 
up to feel that such things must be more carefully and deliberately 
done. I do not want you to feel that this is the only way I can help 
you, either. If you are not willing to be my wife, I will find some other 
plan. But this is the best way, if it isn’t too hard on you, for I love 
you as I never dreamed that I could love a woman. ‘The only question 
is, whether you can put up with me until I can teach you to love me 
a little.” 

She lifted eloquent eyes to his face. 

“Oh, it is not that,” she stammered, a rosy light flooding cheek 
and brow. “It is not that at all. But you know nothing about me. 
If you knew, you would very likely think as others do, and———” 

“Then do not tell me anything about yourself, if it will trouble you. 
I do not care what others think. If you have poisoned a husband, | 
should know that he needed poisoning, and any way I should love you 
and stand by you.” 

“T have not done anything wrong,” she said gravely. 

“Then if you have done nothing wrong, we will prove it to the 
world, or, if we cannot prove it, we will fly to some desert island and 
live there in peace and love. That is the way I feel about you. 1 
know that you are good and true and lovely! Any one might as well 
try to prove to me that you were crazy as that you had done wrong in 
any way.” 

Her face grew strangely white. 

“Well, suppose I was crazy?” 

“Then I would take you and cherish you and try to cure you, and 
if that could not be done, I should help you to bear it.” 

“Oh, you are wonderful!” she breathed, the light of a great love 
growing in her eyes. 

The bare, prosaic walls stood stolidly about them, indifferent to 
romance or tragedy that was being wrought out within its walls. The 
whirl and hum of the city without, the grime and soil of the city 
within, were alike forgotten by these two as their hearts throbbed in the 
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“Do you think you could learn to love me?” said the man’s voice, 
with the sweetness of the love song of the ages in its tone. 

“T love you now,” said the girl’s low voice. “I think I have loved 
you from the beginning, though I never dared to think of it in that 
way. But it would not be right for me to become your wife when you 
know practically nothing about me.” 

“ Have you forgotten that you know nothing of me?” 

“Oh, I do know something about you,” she said shyly. “ Remem- 
ber that I have dined with your friends. I could not help seeing that 
they were good people, especially that delightful old man, the Judge. 
He looked startlingly like my dear father. I saw how they all honored 
and loved you. And then what you have done for me, and the way 
that you treated an utterly defenseless stranger, were equal to years 
of mere acquaintance. I feel that I know a great deal about you.” 

He smiled. “Thank you,” he said, “but I have not forgotten 
that something more is due you than that slight knowledge of me, and 
before I came out here I went to the pastor of the church of which my 
mother is a member, and which I have always attended, and asked him 
to write me a letter. He is so widely known that I felt it would be 
an introduction for me.” 

He laid an open letter in her lap, and, glancing down, she saw that 
it was signed by the name of one of the best known pulpit orators in 
the land, and that it spoke in highest terms of the young man whom 
it named as “ my well-loved friend.” 

“Tt is also your right to know that I have always tried to live a 
pure and honorable life. I have never told any woman but you that 
I loved her—except an elderly cousin with whom I thought I was in 
love when I was nineteen. She cured me of it by laughing at me, and 
I have been heart-whole ever since.” 

She raised her eyes from reading the letter. 

“You have all these, and I have nothing.” She spread out her 
hands helplessly. “It must seem strange to you that I am in this 
situation. It does tome. It is awful.” 

She put her hands over her eyes and shuddered. 

“Tt is to save you from it all that I have come.” He leaned over 
and spoke tenderly. “ Darling!” 

“Oh, wait!” She caught her breath as if it hurt her, and put out 
her hand to stop him. “Wait! You must not say any more until I 
have told you all about it. Perhaps when I have told you, you will 
think about me as others do, and I shall have to run from you.” 

“Can you not trust me?” he reproached her. 

“Oh, yes, I can trust you, but you may no longer trust me, and 
that I cannot bear.” 

“T promise you solemnly that I will believe every word you say.” 
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“ Ah, but you will think I do not know, and that it is your duty to 
give me into the hands of my enemies.” 

“That I most solemnly vow I will never do,” he said earnestly. 
“You need not fear to tell me anything. But listen, tell me this one 
thing: in the eyes of God, is there any reason, physical, mental, or 
spiritual, why you should not become my wife?” 

She looked him clearly in the eyes. 

“None at all.” 

“Then I am satisfied to take you without hearing your story until 
afterwards.” 

“But I am not satisfied. If I am to see distrust come into your 
eyes, it must be now, not afterwards.” 

“ Then tell it quickly.” 

He put out his hand and took hers firmly into his own, as if to help 
her in her story. 


XI. 


“ My father died when I was only a young girl. We had not much 
money, and my mother’s older brother took us to his home to live. My 
mother was his youngest sister, and he loved her more than any one else 
living. There was another sister, a half-sister, much older than my 
mother, and she had one son. He was a sulky, handsome boy, with a 
selfish, cruel nature. He seemed to be happy only when he was tor- 
menting some one. He used to come to Uncle’s to visit when I was 
there, and he delighted in annoying me. He stretched barbed wire 
where he knew I was going to pass in the dark, to throw me down and 
tear my clothes. He threw a quantity of burrs in my hair, and once 
he led me into a hornet’s nest. After we went to live at my uncle’s, 
Richard was not there so much. He had displeased my uncle, and 
he sent him away to school; but at vacation times he came again, and 
kept the house in discomfort. He seemed always to have a special 
spite against me. Once he broke a rare Dresden vase that Uncle prized, 
and told him I had done it. 

“Mother did not live long after Father died, and after she was 
gone, I had no one to stand between me and Richard. Sometimes I 
had to tell my uncle, but oftener I tried to bear it, because I knew 
Richard was already a great distress to him. 

“ At last Richard was expelled from college, and Uncle was so angry 
with him that he told him he would do nothing more for him. He must 
go to work. Richard’s father and mother had not much money, and 
there were other children to support. Richard threatened me with all 
sorts of awful things if I did not coax Uncle to take him back into his 
good graces again. I told him I would not say a word to Uncle. He 
was very angry and swore at me. When I tried to leave the room he 
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locked the door and would not let me go until I screamed for help. 
Then he almost choked me, but when he heard Uncle coming he jumped 
out of the window. ‘The next day he forged a check in my uncle’s 
name, and tried to throw suspicion on me, but he was discovered, and 
my uncle disinherited him. Uncle had intended to educate Richard 
and start him well in life, but now he would have nothing further 
to do with him. It seemed to work upon my uncle’s health, all the 
disgrace to the family name, although no one ever thought of my 
uncle in connection with blame. As he paid Richard’s debts, it was 
not known what the boy had done, except by the banker, who was a 
personal friend. 

“We went abroad then, and everywhere Uncle amused himself by 
putting me under the best music masters, and giving me all possible 
advantages in languages, literature, and art. ‘Three years ago he died 
at Carlsbad, and after his death I went back to my music studies, fol- 
lowing his wishes in the matter, and staying with a dear old lady in 
Vienna, who had been kind to us when we were there before. 

“ As soon as my uncle’s death was known at home, Richard wrote 
the most pathetic letter to me, professing deep contrition, and saying 
he could never forgive himself for having quarrelled with his dear 
uncle. He had a sad tale of how the business that he had started 
had failed and left him with debts. If he had only a few hundred 
dollars, he could go on with it and pay off everything. He said I 
had inherited all that would have been his if he had done right, and he 
recognized the justice of it, but begged that I would lend him a small 
sum until he could get on his feet, when he would repay me. 

“T had little faith in his reformation, but felt as if I could not 
refuse him when I was enjoying what might have been his, so I sent 
him all the money I had at hand. As I was not yet of age, I could not 
control all the property, but my allowance was liberal. Richard con- 
tinued to send me voluminous letters, telling of his changed life, and 
finally he asked me to marry him. I declined emphatically, but he con- 
tinued to write for money, always ending with a statement of his 
undying affection. In disgust, I at last offered to send him a certain 
sum of money regularly if he would stop writing to me on this subject, 
and finally succeeded in reducing our correspondence to a check account. 
This has been going on for three years, except that he has been con- 
stantly asking for larger sums, and whenever I would say that I could 
not spare more just then he would begin telling me how much he cared 
for me, and how hard it was for him to be separated from me. I began 
to feel desperate about him, and made up my mind that when I received 
the inheritance I should ask the lawyers to make some arrangement 
with him by which I should no longer be annoyed. 

“Tt was necessary for me to return to America when I came of 
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age, in order to sign certain papers and take full charge of the property. 
Richard knew this. He seems to have had some way of finding out 
everything my uncle did. 

“He wrote telling me of a dear friend of his mother, who was 
soon to pass through Vienna, and who by some misfortune had been 
deprived of a position as companion and chaperon to a young girl 
who was travelling. He said it had occurred to him that perhaps he 
could serve us both by suggesting to me that she be my travelling com- 
panion on the voyage. He knew I would not want to travel alone, 
and he sent her address and all sorts of credentials, with a message 
from his mother that she would feel perfectly safe about me if I went 
in this woman’s guardianship. 

“T really did need a travelling companion, of course, having failed 
to get my dear old lady to undertake the voyage, so I thought it could 
do no harm. I went to see her, and found her pretty and frail and sad. 
She made a piteous appeal to me, and though I was not greatly taken 
with her, I decided she would do as well as any one for a companion. 

“She did not bother me during the voyage, but fluttered about and 
was quite popular on board, especially with a tall, disagreeable man 
with a cruel jaw and small eyes, who always made me feel as if he 
would gloat over any one in his power. I found out that he was a 
physician, a specialist in mental diseases, so Mrs. Chambray told me, 
and she talked a great deal about his skill and insight into such 
maladies. . 

“ At New York my cousin Richard met us and literally took posses- 
sion of us. Without my knowledge, the cruel-looking doctor was in- 
cluded in the party. I did not discover it until we were on the train, 
bound, as I supposed, for my old home just beyond Buffalo. It was 
some time since I had been in New York, and I naturally did not notice 
much which way we were going. The fact was, every plan was antici- 
pated, and I was told that all arrangements had been made. Mrs. 
Chambray began to treat me like a little child and say: ‘ You see we 
are going to take good care of you, dear, so don’t worry about a thing.’ 

“T had taken the drawing-room compartment, not so much be- 
cause I had a headache, as I told them, as because I wanted to get 
away from their society. My cousin’s marked devotion became painful 
to me. Then, too, the attentions and constant watchfulness of the 
disagreeable doctor became most distasteful. 

“ We had been sitting on the observation platform, and it was late 
in the afternoon, when I said I was going to lie down, and the two men 
got up to go into the smoker. In spite of my protests, Mrs. Gham- 
bray insisted upon following me in, to see that I was perfectly com- 
fortable. She fussed around me, covering me up and offering smelling 
salts and eau de cologne for my head. I let her fuss, thinking that was 
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the quickest way to get rid of her. I closed my eyes, and she said she 
would go out to the observation platform. I lay still for awhile, think- 
ing about her and how much I wanted to get rid of her. She acted 
as if she had been engaged to stay with me forever, and it suddenly 
became very plain to me that I ought to have a talk with her and tell 
her that I should need her services no longer after this journey was 
over. It might make a difference to her if she knew it at once, and 
perhaps now would be as good a time to talk as any, for she was prob- 
ably alone out on the platform. I got up and made a few little changes 
in my dress, for it would soon be time to go into the dining-car. Then 
I went out to the observation platform, but she was not there. The 
chairs were all empty, so I chose the one next to the railing, away from 
the car door, and sat down to wait for her, thinking she would soon be 
back. 

“We were going very fast, through a pretty bit of country. It 
was dusky and restful out there, so I leaned back and closed my eyes. 
Presently I heard voices approaching, above the rumble of the train, 
and, peeping around the doorway, I saw Mrs. Chambray, Richard, and 
the doctor coming from the other car. I keep quiet, hoping they would 
not come out, and they did not. They settled down near the door, 
and ordered the porter to put up a table for them to play cards. 

“The train began to slow down, and finally came to a halt for a 
long time on a side-track, waiting for another train to pass. I heard 
Richard ask where I was. Mrs. Chambray said laughingly that I was 
safely asleep. Then, before I realized it, they began to talk about 
me. It happened there were no other passengers in the car. Richard 
asked Mrs. Chambray if she thought I had any suspicion that I was not 
on the right train, and she said, ‘ Not the slightest,’ and then by degrees 
there floated to me through the open door the most diabolical plot I 
had ever heard of. I gathered from it that we were on the way to 
Philadelphia, would reach there in a little while, and would then pro- 
ceed to a place near Washington, where the doctor had a private insane 
asylum, and where I was to be shut up. They were going to administer 
some drug that would make me unconscious when I was taken off the 
train. If they could not get me to take it for the headache I had talked 
about, Mrs. Chambray was to manage to get it into my food or give it 
to me when asleep. Mrs. Chambray, it seems, had not known the 
entire plot before leaving Europe, and this was their first chance of 
telling her. They thought I was safely in my compartment, asleep, - 
and she had gone into the other car to give the signal as soon as she 
thought she had me where I would not get up again for a while. 

“They had arranged every detail. Richard had been using as 
models the letters I had written him for the last three years, and had 
constructed a set of love letters from me to him, in perfect imitation of 
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my handwriting. They compared the letters and read snatches of the 
sentences aloud. The letters referred constantly to our being married 
as soon as I should return from abroad, and some of them spoke of the 
money as belonging to us both, and that now it would come to its own 
without any further trouble. 

“They even exhibited a marriage certificate, which, from what 
they said, must have been made out with our names, and Mrs. Cham- 
bray and the doctor signed their names as witnesses. As nearly as I 
could make out, they were going to use this as evidence that Richard 
was my husband, and that he had the right to administer my estate dur- 
ing the time that I was incapable. They had even arranged that a 
young woman who was hopelessly insane should take my place when the 
executors of the estate came to see me, if they took the trouble to do 
that. As it was some years since either of them had seen me, they could 
easily have been deceived. And for their help Mrs. Chambray and 
the doctor were to receive a handsome sum. 

“TI could scarcely believe my ears at first. It seemed to me that I 
must be mistaken, that they could not be talking about me. But my 
name was mentioned again and again, and as each link in the horrible 
plot was made plain to me, my terror grew so great that I was on the 
verge of rushing into the car and calling for the conductor and porter 
to help me. But something held me still, and I heard Richard say 
that he had just informed the trainmen that I was insane, and that 
they need not be surprised if I had to be restrained. He had told them 
that I was comparatively harmless, but he had no doubt that the 
conductor had whispered it to our fellow-passengers in the car, which 
explained their prolonged absence in the smoker. Then they all 
laughed, and it seemed to me that the cover to the bottomless pit was 
open and that I was falling in. 

“T sat still, hardly daring to breathe. Then I began to go over 
the story bit by bit, and to put together little things that had hap- 
pened since we landed, and even before I had left Vienna; and I saw 
that I was caught in a trap. It would be no use to appeal to any one, 
for no one would believe me. I looked wildly out at the ground and 
had desperate thoughts of climbing over the rail and jumping from 
the train. Death would be better than what I should soon have to 
face. My persecutors had even told how they had deceived my friends 
at home by sending telegrams of my mental condition, and of the 
necessity for putting me into am asylum. There would be no hope 
of appealing to them for help. The only witnesses to my sanity 
were far away in Vienna, and how could I reach them if I were in 
Richard’s power? 

“TI watched the names of the stations as they flew by, but it gradu- 
ally grew dark, and I could hardly make them out. I thought one 
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looked like the name of a Philadelphia suburb, but I could not be 
sure. 

“T was freezing with horror and with cold, but did not dare to 
move, lest I attract their attention. 

“We began to rush past rows of houses, and I knew we were 
approaching a city. Then, suddenly, the train slowed down and 
stopped, with very little warning, as if it intended to halt only a second 
and then hurry on. 

“There was a platform on one side of the train, but we were out 
beyond the car-shed, for our train was long. I could not climb over 
the rail to the platform, for I was sitting on the side away from the 
station, and would have had to pass the car door in order to do so. 
I should be sure to be seen. 

“On the other side were a great many tracks separated by strong 
picket fences as high as the car platform and close to the trains, 
and they reached as far as I could see in either direction. I had no 
time to think, and there was nothing I could do but climb over the 
rail and get across those tracks and fences somehow. 

“My hands were so cold and trembling that I could scarcely hold 
onto the rail as I jumped over. 

“T cannot remember how I got across. Twice I had to cling to 
a fence while an express train rushed by, and the shock and noise 
almost stunned me. It was a miracle that I was not killed, but I 
did not think of that until afterwards. I was conscious only of the 
train I had left standing by the station. I glanced back once, and 
thought I saw Richard come to the door of the car. Then I stumbled 
on blindly. I don’t remember any more until I found myself hurrying 
along that dark passage under the bridge and saw you just ahead. I 
was afraid to speak to you, but I did not know what else to do, and you 
were so good to me——-!” Her voice broke in a little sob. 

All the time she had been talking, he had held her hand firmly. 
She had forgotten that any one might be watching; he did not care. 

The tall girl with the discontented upper lip went to the matron 
and told her that she thought the man and the woman in the parlor 
ought to be made to go. She believed the man was trying to coax the 
girl to do something she did n’t want to do. The matron started on 
a voyage of discovery up the hall and down again, with penetrating 
glances into the room, but the two did not see her. 

“ Oh, my poor dear little girl!” breathed the man. “ And you have 
passed through all this awful experience alone! Why did you not tell 
me about it? I could have helped you. I am a lawyer.” 

“T thought you would be on your guard at once and watch for evi- 
dences of my insanity. I thought perhaps you would believe it true, 
and would feel it necessary to return me to my friends. I think I 
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should have been tempted to do that, perhaps, if any one had come 
to me with such a story.” 

“ One could not do that after seeing and talking with you. I never 
could have believed it. Surely no reputable physician would lend his 
influence to put you in an asylum, yet I know such things have been 
done. Your cousin must be a desperate character. I shall not feel safe 
until you belong to me. I saw two men hanging about Mr. Phillips’s 
house last evening as I went in. They were looking up at the windows 
and talking about keeping a close watch on some one named Mary. 
One of the men was tall and slight and handsome, with dark hair and 
eyes ; the other was Irish, and wore a coat too large for him, and rubbers. 
I went back later in the evening, and the Irishman was hovering about 
the house.” 

The girl looked up with frightened eyes and grasped the arms of her 
chair excitedly. 

“ Will you go with me now to a church not far away, where a friend 
of mine is the pastor, and be married? Then we can defy all the 
cousins in creation. Can’t you trust me?” he pleaded. 

“Oh, yes, but——” 

“Ts it that you do not love me?” 

“No,” she said, and her eyes drooped shyly. “It seems strange 
that I dare to say it to you when I have known you so little.” She 
lifted her eyes, full of a wonderful love light, and she was glorified 
to him, all meanly dressed though she was. The smooth Madonna 
braids around the shapely head, covered by the soft felt hat, seemed 
more beautiful to him than all the elaborate head-dresses of modern 
times. 

“Where is the ‘but’ then, dear? Shall we go now?” 

“ How can I go in this dress?” She looked down at her shabby 
shoes, rough black gown, and cheap gloves in dismay, and a soft pink 
stole into her face. 

“You need not. Your own gown is out in the office in my suit- 
case. I brought it with me, thinking you might need it—hoping you 
might, I mean;” and he smiled. “I have kept it always near me; 
partly because I wanted the comfort of it, partly because I was afraid 
some one else might find it, and desecrate our secret with their common- 
place wondering.” 

It was at this moment that the matron of the building stepped up 
to the absorbed couple, resolved to do her duty. Her lips were pursed 
to their thinnest, and displeasure was in her face. 

The young man arose and asked in a grave tone: 

“ Excuse me, but can you tell me whether this lady can get a room 
here to rest for a short time, while I go out and attend to a matter of 
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The matron noticed his refined face and true eyes, and she accepted 
with a good grace the ten-dollar bill he handed to her. 

“ We charge only fifty cents a night for a room,” she said, glancing 
at the humble garments of the man’s companion. She thought the 
girl must be a poor dependent or a country relative. 

“That ’s all right,” said the young man. “Just let the change 
help the good work along.” 

That made a distinct change in the atmosphere. The matron 
smiled, and retired to snub the girl with the discontented upper lip. 
Then she sent the elevator boy to carry the girl’s suit-case. As the 
matron came back to the office, a baggy man with cushioned tires 
hustled out of the open door into the street, having first cast back a 
keen, furtive glance that searched every corner of the place. 

“Now,” said Dunham reassuringly, as the matron disappeared, 
“you can go up to your room and get ready, and I will look after a 
few little matters. I called on my friend, the minister, this morning, 
and T have looked up the legal part of this affair. I can see that every- 
thing is all right in a few minutes. Is there anything you would like 
me to do for you?” 

“No,” she answered, looking up half frightened ; “ but I am afraid 
I ought not to let you do this. You scarcely know me.” 

“ Now, dear, no more of that. We have no time to lose. How 
long will it take you to get dressed? Will half an hour do? It is get- 
ting late.” 

“Oh, it will not take long.” She caught her breath with gladness. 
Her companion’s voice was so strong and comforting, his face so filled 
with a wonderful love, that she felt dazed with the sudden joy of 
it all. 

The elevator boy appeared in the doorway with the familiar suit- 
case. 

“Don’t be afraid, dear heart,” whispered the young man, as he 
attended her to the elevator. “Ill soon be back again, and then, 
then, we shall be together! ” 

It was a large front room to which the boy took her. The ten- 
dollar bill had proven effective. It was not a “ fifty-cents-a-night ” 
room. Some one—some guest or kindly patron—had put a small illu- 
minated text upon the wall in a neat frame. It met her eye as she 
entered—“ Rejoice and be glad.” Just a common little picture card, 
it was, with a phrase that has become trite to many, yet it seemed a 
message to her, and her heart leaped to obey. She went to the window 
to catch a glimpse of the man who would soon be her husband, but 
he was not there, and the hurrying people reminded her that she must 
hasten. Across the street a slouching figure in a baggy coat looked 
fixedly up and caught her glance. She trembled and drew back out 
Vor. LXXXVI.—13 
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of the sunshine, remembering what Dunham had told her about the 
Irishman of the night before. With a quick instinct, she drew down 
the shade, and locked her door. 


XII. 


Tre rubbered feet across the way hurried their owner into the cigar- 
store in front of which he had been standing, and where he had a 
good view of the Y.W.C.A. Building. He flung down some change 
and demanded the use of the telephone. Then, with one eye on the 
opposite doorway, he called up a number and delivered his message. 

“(Qj ’ve treed me bird. She’s in a room all roight at the Y.W.C.A. 
place, fer T seed her at the winder. She come with a foine gintlemin, 
but he’s gahn now, an’ she’s like to stay a spell. You'd hest come at 
once. . . . All roight. Hurry up!” He hung up the telephone- 
receiver and hurried hack to his post in front of the big entrance. 
Meanwhile the bride-elect upstairs, with happy heart and trembling 
fingers, was putting on her own beautiful garments once more, and 
arranging the waves of lovely hair in their old accustomed way. 

Tryon Dunham’s plans were well laid. He first called up his friend 
the minister and told him to be ready; then a florist not far from the 
church; then a large department store where he had spent some time 
that morning. “Is that Mr. Hunter, head of the fur department? 
Mr. Hunter, this is Mr. Dunham. You remember our conversation 
this morning? Kindly send the coat and hat I selected to the 
Y.W.C.A. building at once. Yes, just send them to the office. You re- 
memher it was to be C.0.D., and T showed you my certified check this 
morning. It’s all right, is it? How long will it take you to get it 
there? . . . All right. Have the boy wait if I’m not there. 
Good-by.” 

His next move was to order a carriage, and have it stop at the 
florist’s on the way. That done, he consulted his watch. Seventeen 
minutes of his precious half-hour were gone. With nervous haste 
he went into a telephone booth and called up his own home on the 
long-distance. 

To his relief, his mother answered. 

“Ts that you, Mother? Thisis Tryon. Are you all well? That’s 
good. Yes, I’m in Chicago, but will soon be home. Mother, I ’ve 
something to tell you that may startle you, though there is nothing to 
make you sad. You have known that there was something on my mind 
for some time.” He paused for the murmur of assent. 

He knew how his mother was looking, even though he could not see 
her—that set look of being ready for anything. He wanted to spare 
her as much as possible, so he hastened on: 

“You remember speaking to me about the ring I wore?” 
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“Tryon! Are you engaged?” There was a sharp anxiety in the 
tone as it came through the hundreds of miles of space. 

“One better, Mother. 1’m just about to be married!” 

“Myson! What have you done? Don’t forget the honorable name 
you bear!” 

“ No, Mother, I don’t forget. She’s fine and beautiful and sweet. 
You will love her, and our world will fall at her feet!” 

“ But who is she? You must remember that love is very blind. 
Tryon, you must come home at once. 1 shall die if you disgrace us all. 
Don’t do anything to spoil our lives. 1 know it is something dreadful, 
or you would not do it in such haste.” 

“Nothing of the kind, Mother. Can’t you trust me? Let me 
explain. She is alone, and legal circumstances which it would take 
too long for me to explain over the phone have made it desirable for her 
to have my immediate protection. We are going at once to Edwin 
Twinell’s church, and he will marry us. It is all arranged, but I felt 
that you ought to be told beforehand. We shall probably take the night 
express for home. ‘Tell Cornelia that 1 shall expect congratulations 
telegraphed to the hotel here inside of two hours.” 

“ But, ‘Tryon, what will our friends think? It is most extra- 
ordinary! How can you manage about announcements? ” 

“ Bother the red tape, Mother! What difference does that make? 
Put it in the society column if you want to.” 

“ But, ‘Iryon, we do not want to be conspicuous! ” 

“Well, Mother, 1’m not going to put off my wedding at the last 
minute for a matter of some bits of pasteboard. I ’ll do any reasonable 
thing to please you, but not that.” 

“Could n’t you get a chaperon for her, and bring her on to me? 
Then we could plan the wedding at our leisure.” 

“ Impossible, Mother! In the first place, she never would consent. 
Really, 1 cannot talk any more about it. 1 must go at once, or | shall 
be late. ‘I'ell me you will love her for my sake, until you love her for 
her own.” 

“'l'ryon, you always were unreasonable. Suppose you have the 
cards engraved at once, and | will telegraph our list to the engraver 
if you will give me his address. If you prefer, you can get them 
engraved and sent out from there. ‘That will keep tongues still.” 

“ All right, 1’ll do it. 1 ll have the engraver telegraph his address 
to you within two hours. Have your list ready. And, Mother, don’t 
worry. She’s all right. You could n’t have chosen better yourself. 
Say you will love her, Mother dear.” 

“Oh, I suppose I’ll try,” sighed the wires disconsolately; “but I 
never thought you would be married in such a way. Why, you haven't 


even told me who she is.” 
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“She’s all right, Mother—good family and all. I really must 
hurry——” 

* But what is her name, Tryon?” 

“Say, Mother, I really must go. Ask Mrs. Parker Bowman what 
she thinks of her. Good-by! Cheer up, it’ll be all right.” 

“ But, Tryon, her name——” 

The receiver was hung up with a click, and Dunham looked at his 
watch nervously. In two minutes his half-hour would be up, yet he must 
let Judge Blackwell know. Perhaps he could etill catch him at the 
office. He sometimes stayed down-town late. Dunham rang up the 
office. The Judge was still there, and in a moment his cheery voice 
was heard ringing out, “ Hello!” 

“Hello, Judge! Is that yu? . . . This is Dunham. 
Chicago. Yes, the business is all done, and I’m ready to come home, 
but I want to give you a bit of news. Do you remember the young 
woman who dined with us at Mrs. Bowman’s and played the piano so 
well? . . . Yes, the night I met you. . . . Well, you half 
guessed that night how it was with us, I think. And now she is here, 
and we are to be married at once, before I return. I am just about 
to go to the church, but I wanted your blessing first.” 

“ Blessings and congratulations on you both!” came in a hearty 
voice over the phone. “ Tell her she shall be at once taken into the 
firm as chief consultant on condition that she plays for me whenever 
I ask her.” 

A great gladness entered the young man’s heart as he again hung 
up the receiver, at this glimpse into the bright vista of future possibili- 
ties. He hurried into the street, forgetful of engravers. The haif- 
hour was up and one minute over. 

In the meantime, the girl had slipped into her own garments once 
more with a relief and joy she could scarcely believe were her own. 
Had it all been an ugly dream, this life she had been living for the past 
few months, and was she going back now to rest and peace and real 
life? Nay, not going back, but going forward. The sweet color came 
into her beautiful face at thought of the one who, though not knowing 
her, yet had loved her enough to take her as she was, and lift her out 
of her trouble. It was like the most romantic of fairy tales, this unex- 
pected lover and the joy that had come to her. How had it happened 
to her quiet, conventional life? Ah, it was good and dear, whatever 
it was! She pressed her happy eyes with her fluttering, nervous fingers, 
to keep the glad tears back, and laughed out to herself a joyful ripple 
such as she had not uttered since her uncle’s death. 

A knock at the door brought her back to realities again. Her 
heart throbbed wildly. Had he come back to her already? Or had her 
enemy found her out at last? 
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Tryon Dunham hurried up the steps of the Y.W.C.A. Building, 
nearly knocking over a baggy individual in rubbers, who was lurking 
in the entrance. The young man had seen a boy in uniform, laden 
with two enormous boxes, run up the steps as he turned the last corner. 
Hastily writing a few lines on one of his cards and slipping it into the 
largest box, he sent them both up to the girl’s room. ‘Then he sauntered 
to the door to see if the carriage had come. It was there. He glanced 
inside to see if his orders about flowers had been fulfilled, and spoke a 
few words of direction to the driver. ‘Turning back to the door, he 
found the small, red eyes of the baggy Irishman fixed upon him. 
Something in the slouch of the figure reminded Dunham strongly now 
of the man he had noticed the night before, and as he went back inte 
the building he looked the man over well and determined to watch bim. 
As he sat in the oftice waiting, twice he saw the bleary eyes of the 
baggy man applied to the glass panes in the front door and as suddenly 
withdrawn. It irritated him, and finally he strode to the door and 
asked the man if he were looking for some one. 

“ Just waitin’ fer me sweetheart,” whined the man, with a cringing 
attitude. ‘“ She has a room in here, an’ | saw her go in a while back.” 

“Well, you’d better move on. They don’t care to have people 
hanging around here.” 

The man slunk away with a vindictive glance, and Tryon Dunham 
went back to the office, more perturbed at the little incident than he 
could understand. 

Upstairs the girl had dared to open her door and had been relieved 
to find the elevator boy there with the two boxes. 

“The gentleman ’s below, an’ he says he “ll wait, an’ he sent these 
up,” said the boy, depositing his burden and hurrying away. 

She locked her door once more, for somehow a great fear had stolen 
over her now that she was again dressed in her own garments and could 
easily be recognized. 

She opened the large box and read the card lying on the top: 


These are my wedding gifts to you, dear. Put them on and come 
as soon as possible to the one who loves you better than anything 
else in life. Tryon 


Her eyes shone brightly and her cheeks grew rosy red as she lifted 
out from its tissue-paper wrappings a long, rich coat of Alaska seal, 
with exquisite brocade lining. She put it on and stood a moment look- 
ing at herself in the glass. She felt like one who had for a long time 
lost her identity, and has suddenly had it restored. Such garments 
had been ordinary comforts of her former life. She had not been 
warm enough in the coarse black coat. 

The other box contained a beautiful hat of fur to match the coat. 
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It was simply trimmed with one long, beautiful black plume, and in 
shape and general appearance was like the hat he had borrowed for her 
use in the fall. She smiled happily as she set it upon her head, and 
then laughed outright as she remembered her shabby silk gloves. Never 
mind. She could take them off when she reached the church. 

She packed the little black dress into the suit-case, folded the felt 
hat on the top with a tender pat, and, putting on her gloves, hurried 
down to the one who waited for her. 

The matron had gone upstairs to the linen closet and left the girl 
with the discontented upper lip in charge in the office. The latter 
watched the elegant lady in the rich furs come down the hall from the 
elevator, and wondered who she was and why she had been upstairs. 
Probably to visit some poor protégée, she thought. The girl caught the 
love-light in the eyes of ‘'ryon Dunham as he rose to meet his bride, 
and she recognized him as the same man who had been in close converse 
with the cheaply dressed girl in the parlor an hour before, and sneered 
as she wondered what the fine lady in furs would think if she knew 
about the other girl. Then they went out to the carriage, past the 
baggy, rubbered man, who shrank back suddenly behind a stone column 
and watched them. 

As Dunham shut the door, he looked back just in time to see a 
slight man, with dark eyes and hair, hurry up and touch the baggy 
man on the shoulder. ‘he latter pointed toward their carriage. 

“See!” said Dunham. “1 believe those are the men who were 
hovering around the house last night.” 

The girl leaned forward to look, and then drew back with an ex- 
clamation of borror as the carriage started. 

“ Oh, that man is my cousin Kichard,” she cried. 

“ Are you sure?” he asked, and a look of determination settled into 
his face. 

“ Perfectly,” she answered, looking out again. “Do you suppose 
he has seen me?” 

“ | suppose he has, but we ’ll soon turn the tables.” He leaned out 
and spoke a word to the driver, who drew up around the next corner 
in front of a telephone pay-station. 

“ Come with me for just a minute, dear. Ill telephone to a detec- 
tive bureau where they know me and have that man watched. He is 
unsafe to have at large.” He helped her out and drew her arm firmly 
within his own. “ Don’t be afraid any more. I will take care of you.” 

He telephoned a careful description of the two men and their 
whereabouts, and before he had hung up the receiver a man had started 
post-haste for the Y.W.C.A. building. 

Then Tryon Dunham put the girl tenderly into the carriage, and 
to divert her attention he opened the box of flowers and put a great 
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sheaf of white roses and lilies-of-the-valley into the little gloved hands. 
Then, taking her in his arms for the first time, he kissed her. He 
noticed the shabby gloves, and, putting his hand in his breast pocket, 
drew out the white gloves she had worn before, saying, “See! I have 
carried them there ever since you sent them back! My sister never 
asked for them. I kept them for your sake.” 

The color had come back into her cheeks when they reached the 
church, and he thought her a beautiful bride as he led her into the dim 
aisle. Some one up in the choir loft was playing the wedding march, 
and the minister’s wife and young daughter sat waiting to witness the 
ceremony. 

The minister met them at the door with a welcoming smile and 
hand-shake, and led them forward. As the music hushed for the words 
of the ceremony, he leaned forward to the young man and whispered: 

“T neglected to ask you her name, Tryon.” 

“Oh, yes.” The young man paused in his dilemma and looked 
for an instant at the sweet face of the girl beside him. But he could 
not let his friend see that he did not know the name of his wife-to-be, 
and with quick thought he answered, “ Mary!” 

The ceremony proceeded, and the minister’s voice sounded out 
solemnly in the empty church: “Do you, Tryon, take this woman 
whom you hold by the hand to be your lawful wedded wife?” 

The young man’s fingers held the timid hand of the woman firmly 
as he answered, “I do.” 

“Do you, Mary, take this man?” came the next question, and 
the girl looked up with her clear eyes and said, “I do.” 

Then the minister’s wife, who knew and prized Tryon Dunham’s 
friendship, said to herself: “It’s all right. She loves him.” 

When the solemn words were spoken that bound them together 
through life, and they had thanked their kind friends and were once 
more out in the carriage, Tryon said: 

“Do you know you have n’t told me your real name yet?” 

She laughed happily as the carriage started on its way, and answered, 
“Why, it is Mary!” 

As the carriage rounded the first corner beyond the church, two 
breathless individuals hurried up from the other direction. One was 
short and baggy, and the sole of one rubber flopped dismally as he strug- 
gled to keep up with the alert strides of the other man, who was slim 
and angry. They had been detained by an altercation with the matron 
of the Y.W.C.A. Building, and puzzled by the story of the plainly 
dressed girl who had taken the room, and the fine lady who had left 
the building in company with a gentleman, until it was settled by the 
elevator boy, who declared the two women to be one and the same. 

A moment later a man in citizen’s clothing, who had keen eyes, and 
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who was riding a motor-cycle, rounded the corner and puffed placidly 
along near the two. He appeared to be looking at the numbers on 
the other side of the street, but he heard every word that they said as 
they caught sight of the disappearing carriage and hurried after it. 
He had been standing in the entrance of the Y.W.C.A. building, an 
apparently careless observer, while the elevator boy gave his evidence. 

The motor-cycle shot ahead a few rods, passed the carriage, and 
discovered by a keen glance who were the occupants. Then it rounded 
the block and came almost up to the two pursuers again. 

When the carriage stopped at the side entrance of a hote] the man 
on the motor-cycle was ahead of the pursuers and discovered it first, 
long enough to see the two get out and go up the marble steps. The 
carriage was driving away when the thin man came in sight, with the 
baggy man struggling along half a block behind, his padded feet com- 
ing down in heavy, dragging thuds, like a St. Bernard dog in bed- 
room slippers. 

One glimpse the pursuers had of their prey as the elevator shot 
upward. They managed to evade the hotel authorities and get up 
the wide staircase without observation. By keeping on the alert, they 
discovered that the elevator had stopped at the second floor, so the 
people they were tracking must have apartments there. Lurking in 
the shadowy parts of the hall, they watched, and soon were rewarded 
by seeing Dunham come out of a room and hurry to the elevator. He 
had remembered his promise to his mother about the engravers. As 
soon as he was gone, they presented themselves boldly at the door. 

Filled with the joy that had come to her, and feeling entirely safe 
now in the protection of her husband, Mary Dunham opened the door. 
She supposed, of course, it was the bell-boy with the pitcher of ice- 
water, for which she had just rung. 

“ Ah, here you are at last, my pretty cousin!” It was the voice of 
Richard that menaced her, with all the stored-up wrath of his long- 
baffled search. 

At that moment the man from the motor-cycle stepped softly up 
the top stair and slid unseen into the shadows of the hall. 

For an instant it seemed to Mary Dunham that she was going to 
faint, and in one swift flash of thought she saw herself overpowered 
and carried into hiding before her husband should return. But with 
a supreme effort, she controlled herself, and faced her tormentor with 
unflinching gaze. Though her strength had deserted her at first, every 
faculty was now keen and collected. As if nothing unusual were 
happening, she put out her cold, trembling fingers, and laid them 
firmly over the electric button on the wall. Then with new strength 
coming from the certainty that some one would soon come to her aid, 
she opened her lips to speak. 
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“ What are you doing here, Richard?” 

“T’ve come after you, my lady. A nice chase you’ve led me, but 
you shall pay for it now.” 

The cruelty in his face eclipsed any lines of beauty which might 
have been there. The girl’s heart froze within her as she looked once 
more into those eyes, which had always seemed to her like sword- 
points. 

“J shall never go anywhere with you,” she answered steadily. 

He seized her delicate wrist roughly, twisting it with the old wrench 
with which he had tormented her in their childhood days. None of 
them saw the stranger who was quietly walking down the hall toward 
them. 

“ Will you go peaceably, or shall I have to gag and bind you?” 
said Richard. “Choose quickly. 1’m in no mood to trifle with you 
any longer.” 

Although he hurt her wrist cruelly, she threw herself back from 
him and with her other hand pressed still barder against the electric 
button. The bell was ringing furiously down in the oftice, but the 
walls were thick and the halls lofty. It could not be heard above. 

“Catch that other hand, Mike,” commanded Richard, “and stuff 
this in her mouth, while I tie her hands behind her back.” 

lt was then that Mary screamed. ‘The man in the shadow stepped 
up behind and said in a low voice: 

“ What does all this mean?” 

The two men, startled, dropped the girl’s hands for the instant. 
Then Richard, white with anger at this interference, answered inso- 
lently: “ 1t means that this girl ’s an escaped lunatic, and we ’re sent 
to take her back. She’s dangerous, so you’d better keep out of the 
way.” 

Then Mary Dunham’s voice, clear and penetrating, rang through the 
halls: 

“Tryon, Tryon! Come quick! Help! Help!” 

As if in answer to her call, the elevator shot up to the second floor, 
and Tryon Dunham stepped out in time to see the two men snatch 
Mary’s hands again and attempt to bind them behind her back. 

In an instant he had seized Richard by the collar and landed him 
on the hall carpet, while a well directed blow sent the flabby Irishman 
sprawling at the feet of the detective, who promptly sat on him and 
pinioned his arms behind him. 

“* How dare you lay a finger upon this lady?” said Tryon Dunham, 
as he stepped to the side of his wife and put a strong arm about her, 
where she stood white and frightened in the doorway. 

No one had noticed that the bell-boy had come to the head of the 
stairs and received a quiet order from the detective. 
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In sudden fear, the discomfited Richard arose and attempted to 
bluff the stranger who had so unwarrantedly interfered just as his 
fingers were about to close over the golden treasure of his cousin’s 
fortune. 

“ Indeed, sir, you wholly misunderstand the situation,” he said to 
Dunham, with an air of injured innocence, “though perhaps you can 
scarcely be blamed. This girl is an escaped lunatic. We have been 
searching for her for days, and have but just traced her. It is our 
business to take her back at once. Her friends are in great distress 
about her. Moreover, she is dangerous and a menace to every ‘guest 
in this house. She has several times attempted murder——” 

“Stop!” roared Dunham, in a thunderous voice of righteous anger. 
“She is my wife. And you are her cousin. I know all about your 
plot to shut her up in an insane asylum and steal her fortune. 
I have found you sooner than I expected, and I intend to see that the 
law takes its full course with you.” 

Two policemen now arrived on the scene, with a number of eager 
bell-boys and porters in their wake, ready to take part in the excite- 
ment. 

Richard had turned deadly white at the words, “She is my wife!” 
It was the death-knell of his hopes of securing the fortune for which 
he had not hesitated to sacrifice every particle of moral principle. 
When he turned and saw impending retribution in the shape of the 
two stalwart representatives of the law, a look of cunning came into 
his face, and with one swift motion he turned to flee up the staircase 
close at hand. 

“ Not much you don’t,” said an enterprising bell-boy, flinging him- 
self in the way and tripping up the scoundrel in his flight. 

The policemen were upon him and had him handcuffed in an 
instant. The Irishman now began to protest that he was but an inno- 
cent tool, hired to help discover the whereabouts of an escaped lunatic, 
as he supposed. He was walked off to the patrol wagon without further 
ceremony. 

It was all over in a few minutes. The elevator carried off the de- 
tective, the policemen, and their two prisoners. The door closed behind 
Dunham and his bride, and the curious guests who had peered out, 
alarmed by the uproar, saw nothing but a few bell-boys standing in the 
hall, describing to one another the scene as they had witnessed it. 

“He stood here and I stood right there,” said one, “and the 
policeman, he come——” 

The guests could not find out just what had happened, but supposed 
there had been an attempted robbery, and retired behind locked doors 
to see that their jewels were safely hidden. 

Dunham drew the trembling girl into his arms and tried to soothe 
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her. The tears rained down the white cheeks as her head lay upon his 
breast, and he kissed them away. 

“Oh!” she sobbed, shuddering. “If you had not come! It was 
terrible, terrible! I believe he would have killed me rather than have 
let me go again.” 

Gradually his tender ministrations calmed her, but she turned 
troubled eyes to his face. 

“You do not know yet that I am all I say. You have nothing 
to prove it. Of course, by and by, when I can get to my guardians, 
and with your help perhaps make them understand, you will know, but 
I don’t see how you can trust me til] then.” 

For answer he brought his hand up in front of her face and 
turned the flashing diamond—her diamond—so that its glory caught 
the single ray of setting sun that filtered into the hotel window. 

“See, darling,” he said. “It is your ring. I have worn it ever 
since as an outward sign that I trusted you.” 

“You are taking me on trust, though, in spite of all you say, and it 
is beautiful.” 

He laid his lips against hers. “ Yes,” he said ; “it is beautiful, and 
it is best.” 

It was very still in the room for a moment while she nestled close 
to him and his eyes drank in the sweetness of her face. 

“See,” said he, taking a tiny velvet case from his pocket and 
touching the spring that opened it. “I have amused myself finding a 
mate to your stone. I thought perhaps you would let me wear your 
ring always, while you wear mine.” 

He lifted the jewel from its white velvet bed and showed her the 
inscription inside: “ Mary, from Tryon.” Then he slipped it on her 
finger to guard the wedding ring he had given her at the church. His 
arm that encircled her clasped her left wrist, and the two diamonds 
flashed side by side. The last gleam of the setting sun, ere it vanished 
behind the tall buildings on the west, glanced in and blazed the gems 
into tangled beams of glory, darting out in many colored prisms to 
light the vision of the future of the man and the woman. He bent 
and kissed her again, and their eyes met like other jewels, in which 
gleamed the glory of their love and trust. 


THE MOTTO ON THE SUN-DIAL 


On the front of one of the houses facing the Thames, in Chelsea, 
is a sun-dial bearing this unusual but appropriate motto: “ Lead 
Kindly Light.” 

Henry Taylor Gray 


THE MONSTER IN THE CAR 


A Study of the Twentteth-Century Woman’s Passion for the Motor 
Speed-Mania and Its Attendant Evils and Vagaries 


By Kate Masterson 


birthright of emancipation. She is slave to the Motor- 

Car—the great, luridly painted, furious, rankly odorous 
machine that now whizzes through the streets of every great city in 
the world. 

From the first she has worshipped more ardently at the shrine than 
any man. Something about this showy, sputtering immensity, or else 
all of it—its size, its ncise, its display—appealed mysteriously to the 
sex that loves gems that shine and silks that rustle. 

Not only the athletic, sport-loving feminines, but the physically 
delicate, have learned to glory in the dangers of the automobile and 
to laugh at narrow escapes from aan as if the game were as 
simple as croquet. 

They have seen the old and infirm knocked down in the street, and 
pet puppies and kittens left crushed and bleeding beneath the wheels 
of their car, without anything more than a little giggle of dismay. 

They have made guys of themselves, donning dresses of leather, 
hideous goggles, shapeless veils and hoods, and so attired they have 
displayed themselves on hotel piazzas at dinner-time, like dishevelled 
Bacchantes, talking the lingo of the motor and eating and drinking 
voraciously, their companions often professional chauffeurs. 

Were some musical genius to compose a modern “ Faust,” he would 
have to substitute a gorgeous limousine for the string of simple pearls 
that won Marguerite. It would stand just visible without the wall, 
and the strains of the jewel song would be replaced with the fierce 
grunts and snarls of the monster at the gate; hoarse toots punctuating 
the measure with eloquent discords—a theme for a musical Doré; or 
perhaps a Strauss would be equal to it. 

Students in woman-psychology who have long puzzled over the 
paradoxes of femininity have a larger problem to deal with than ever 


before. 
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Mouse-fear and its contradiction of wonderful physical bravery 
and endurance are as nothing compared to this new phenomenon. 
Woman, the lighter-brained, the creature of smiles, tears, and moods, 
now hugs her chains of cogs, bolts, levers, cranks, all of which she 
knows better than her prayers. 

Diamonds and dresses, flattery and caresses—these were the old- 
time lures; but the motor is the devil’s most effectual temptation to- 
day. Gowns have become a secondary item; jewels are shut in safety 
vaults; and thousands of women are offering to give up dress allow- 
ances, summer vacations, trips to Europe—everything—for a motor- 
car ! 

And these are gentlewomen who have joined the great skirted pack 
that runs in the wake of the modern juggernaut. In other circles— 
to the women of the half world—the motor is as necessary as a 
make-up box or vanity-case on a gold chain. It stamps status, rating— 
clientele ! 


And the police-records show what to some would seem the most 
terrible evidence of all: hundreds of girls, some of them not out of their 
school pinafores, others working in shops and factories, led to their 
downfall by the chauffeurs who take the machines of their employers 
out on so-called “ joy rides ” and invite these children of the tenements 
to join them for a good time. 

Follow every phase of the evil that is worked by the motor, and you 
find women in the story. There are dozens of women of intellect and 
attainment in professions and vocations who confess for the first time 
a discontent with the decent conditions in which they find themselves. 
Teachers, nurses, stenographers, all successful in their work, have 
become convinced that there is nothing worth while in the efforts that 
lead them to no better reward than to be spattered with the mire of 
the street or crowded against post and pillar while their sisters who 
toil nor spin not laugh at their consternation from the cushioned seat 
of a big touring-car. 

They too have found the god in the machine, although many of 
them took up their various worthy careers urged on by the finest of 
ambitions—to attain independence or to help provide for those weaker 
of their families. They have worked proudly and successfully at desk 
and counter, in hospital and school, and never before have felt the 
sting of any possible inferiority of station in life. If you ask any one 
of them to analyze what she feels, she cannot tell you—except that 
the motors and their insolence of speed and flying mud are like an 
insult to all honest women who must walk. 

All women who live in cities learn very early to understand the 
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class of perfumed, silk-stockinged she-persons that delight to flaunt 
their skirts in restaurants and public places, as though their shame 
were a diadem. Yet even the girls that served them over counters, 
the maids that hooked their dresses, always cherished a certain well- 
concealed contempt for them. 

But the coming of the motor-car, with its show-windows of plate- 
glass, its fresh flowers and perfumed cushions, was the exclamation- 
point that accented this particular phase of life and drove it home as 
an argument. And it reached the souls of good women, even as the 
wonderful lingerie and negligées, the real lace on the “ things you can’t 
see,” never had done before. It puts bells and a hunting horn and 
flying banners on the actual facts of life—the quotations in the 
market-place ! 

The motor-car has become the motive—the cause! It makes the 
quiet joys of home and hearth seem ouly amusements for the peasant. 
It has brutalized every fine feeling—with its tremendous rush of power 
and speed and consequence! 

Of course it is magnificently, if horribly, typical of the age. And 
this we know is the Woman Age! The half a century of progress 
seems to have reached that danger-point where retrogression begins. 
Yet women of intelligence and fine fibre always denied the accusation 
that they were amenable to the fascination of masterful brutality. 
To-day those very women are admitting, some bitterly and some fear- 
fully, that the Frankenstein in the automobile has reached the weak 
heel of their sophistries. 


* 


A pale, anemic, scraggy little old maid that wrote complexion 
hints for an evening paper once moved grandly into a new hotel in 
the Forties near Broadway. There was onyx in the hall, and wax 
palms, and bell boys, and it was all very terrible and splendid, till 
you got up under the roof, twelve flights back, a mile from a fire escape 
or a bath, to one little cubby-hole looking directly into a broom closet, 
where she burned electrics all day and washed her stockings in the 
tooth-brush mug. 

After a while she moved out. There were deep lines of irritation 
and discontent all over the little woman’s face, and her voice had 
grown raspy. “I could n’t stand it,” she said crossly. “ Why, every 
woman in the block, not to say the hotel, has a motor!” . 

“And what has that to do with your pure life mission?” asked 
one who already knew the answer. 

“T could n’t stand it!” she hissed. “T just sat in that room all 
day and hated myself and everybody else! The very toot of the things 
seemed to mock me! I could n’t write!” 
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And there you are! And another side of the matter came up in 
a recent bankruptcy case, the man who failed admitting that he had 
given a valuable machine to an actress whom he described as his 
fiancée. 

“What was the consideration, the understanding?” asked the 
prosecuting attorney of the fair near-bride on the witness-stand. 

“ Why—er—the understanding was that 1 would marry him,” 
answered the lady. “Although of course I highly esteem and 
respect——” 

“] think we understand, madam,” grimly interrupted the lawyer— 
for lawyers and doctors and priests know more of the motor devil 
than most of us. And they know, too, its almost incomprehensible 
power over women—turning them into maniacs, shrieking for another 
turn of the lever that makes the air sing like Mauser bullets by 
their ears. 


> 


Professors may call it the speed madness, but surely, since the 
French Revolution, women have never looked so unmoved on the 
torture of wounded and bruised tlesh—horses, cows, watch-dogs, flung 
dying to the side of the road, while the motor-man with a how! of 
laughter put on more power to escape infuriated pedestrians and 
onlookers at such wholesale murder of dumb animals. 

So horrifying have been these instances in this respect that along 
country roads, not only in France and Italy but in America, the 
farmers have ambushed and armed themselves with scythes and shot- 
guns to deal out vengeance to the slaughterers. 

And as the whizzing machine has flashed by, women were laughing 
behind their veils, with no more thought of their own danger or the 
ruin they had wrought to hearts where these farm animals and house- 
hold pets are part of the home life, than if they had nursed at the 
breasts of wolves. 

Women have been known to faint at the sight of blood; to tremble 
and grow pale as gymnasts perform their lofty feats in theatres, and 
it has always been attributed to some sex fibre in their brains that has 
made them more attractive to men. Their fondness for birds, dogs, 
and pets of al! kinds is proverbial in history. Mercy and kindness 
have been feminine traits allowed to even the least of them; but all 
of these lovable womanisms have been lost in the new delirium, the 
mysterious intoxication of the devil wagon. 

Uther things we could understand, if but dimly. The way in 
which the snows of purity have melted beneath the fire of beautiful 
jewels, for instance. Few of us but have felt that awful instinct— 
temptation—what is it?—to take perfect, glittering jewels in our 
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hands; to sift them through our fingers and feel them burn against 
our flesh. Perfumes hold their trances—evil ones, for many. There 
are strains of music that steal upon our senses like hasheesh. Some 
flower scents are like drugs. 

These things all have their meanings, some of them deep, old, and 
terrible; but why this spitting, death-dealing engine, gory-tired, with 
its foul smoke and dust making even the most beautiful country nox- 
ious, should own and hold a woman formed by Nature for tenderness 
and the soft-pedalled music of life is the great question, more unan- 
swerable by far than that old problem of Beauty and the Beast. 

Women as a sex are accused of being mercenary at heart, but this 
argument also fails, for it costs more to keep a steam-yacht than a 
whole barnful of autos, and the yachtswoman enthusiast is exception- 
able. At the last international yacht races society women sat eating 
sandwiches and yawning while their own country’s gallant boat, with 
swelling sails, swept proudly over the line—a sight to stir red blood 
to a frenzy. And these are the same motor-mad creatures that now 
match their pulses with those of men, and hoot with amusement as 
some unaccustomed horse with quivering nostrils and trembling limbs 
rears and plunges into the ditch as they pass. 


Tennis, golf, skating, swimming, and the glorious sport of horse- 
back riding and hunting, still have their feminine followers. The 
bicycle and the roller-skate have had their violent seasons with those 
who could not afford the more costly pastimes. These healthful diver- 
sions offered association of the sexes, adventure, comparatively bereft 
of danger; jaunty costumes, music, the exhilaration of actual bodily 
exercise. 

But none of these ever became an overwhelming passion—an 
obsession—a brain lesion, so strange that it has blurred social life, 
out-distanced flirtation and dancing, even among the younger set of 
girls, and weakened the crowning woman vanity that has held the sex 
in leash since Eve constructed the first costume of leaves. 

The lack of love counts as nothing to the woman who can run 
her own car. In widow’s weeds of gun-metal gray, brightened with 
flying streamers of crépe, she dashes over the grave of all her hopes. 
In fact, there are only two kinds of women now: those who glory in 
possession, and those who rankle bitterly because they cannot sell their 
souls in exchange for one of these flaming chariots. 

One of the pathetic evidences of the effect of this special clot on 
the brain is the sight, constantly, in all seasons, of women who have 
never even boarded a taxicab, yet who garb themselves for every 
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occasion in touring garb. These veils, coats, hats, abound on morn- 
ing ferries carrying girls to work in the shops. You see the garments 
at funerals, at church, even upon the poor waifs of the street ! 

You hear the patter of the motor over the counters in the depart- 
ment stores as the saleswomen tell of their trips accomplished and to 
come,—many of them, of course, entirely imaginary—the shop-girl’s 
dream of heaven. 

Arrest, the very idea of which might be supposed an excuse for 
hysterics, no longer holds any terrors for the motor fiend. It is con- 
sidered rather smart to be hauled up in a station-house and fined for 
overspeeding. ‘The experience finishes one of these whirls, just as a 
row with a farmer over a poor crushed dog or hen lends elation to 
a trip. 

The up-to-date girl, even the middle-class girl with a beau, now 
expects the motor as an accompaniment of a pleasuring trip. Gone 
are the buggy rides in the country, the sleighing over the hill. Time 
was when a couple of theatre seats and a bite of supper after the play 
was quite a decent entertainment for a young man to offer. A cab 
was considered necessary only for some function that required elaborate 
evening dress, or when the weather was bad. Not now! 


Everything that tends to feminine enjoyment must have the scent 
of gasoline in it. The young man who once managed to make ten 
dollars do for an outing now has to spend twice that in a ridiculous 
attempt to compete with his employers for one glorious purple night. 
The box of violets used to convey a tender sentiment, but now it takes 
a machine hired at a price for which he perjures his business destiny— 
for the automobile habit ranks worse than the race-track as a handicap 
on the smuall-salaried clerk. Still, he must have it if he wishes to please 
the girl. it is the Only Way! 

And every extravagant vice has followed in the wake of the car. 
The inns and restaurants dedicated to motorists charge prices out of 
all ordinary limits. The very fashionable ones print no prices at all 
upon their menus, but arrange their charges to suit the appearance 
and condition of the party they serve. 

And the person who dares approach one of these places on foot 
will be received by guests, waiters, and proprietors alike with derisive 
smiles, as one who has no right to enter such a paradise. Hungry 
chorus girls, devouring lobsters and champagne for breakfast, look 
pityingly upon him, while their escorts in coats and caps that make 
them look like animals pass jokes at the pedestrian’s expense. The 
notion that one might prefer to walk is too absurd for consideration. 
VoL, LXXXVI.—l4 
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The motorists gulp down their food and drink, enjoying the exal- 
tation that possesses them. ‘I'he appetite engendered by the sport, 
among women as well as men, is one of the appalling things to contem- 
plate; for it is abnormal and comes not from the zest of the ride. 
lt is rather for the reason that every properly caparisoned car nowa- 
days has its own bar, its patent bottles for keeping tluids hot and cold, 
its mixers, shakers—all the implements of the bar-keeper; not that 
they are used—for it is the fashion to have individual flasks of pure 
liquor hidden in muffs within easy reach while the tour is on. 

ibis was best demonstrated at the last fashionable cup race, when 
thousands of enthusiasts travelled all night and gathered at raw winter’s 
dawn by the course chosen. ‘I'he very cream of society was represented 
in that group of women. There were some who queen it at Newport, 
at country homes, and in London during the seasons; great beauties, 
heiresses, women of birth and breeding. 

Shivering newspaper men endeavoring to get names and photo- 
graphs of the throng brought back convincing proofs of an amazing 
spectacle. Quart bottles of whiskey were passed from hand to hand 
and drunk greedily from by these women, many of them from among 
the season’s débutantes, who figure in the social columns day after day. 

lt was a disgusting spectacle, and one that could never have been 
duplicated among women who still cherished an atom of pride, or a 
knowledge of what the inspiration of their sex means to generations 
to come. Had some of the German philosophers who are always 
attacking American women in print ever obtained those pictures and 
the accompanying names, it would have been text for a world sermon— 
with our motor-mad women as the terrible examples. 

Degeneracy of the car is the new disease that will soon call for the 
diagnosis of a Lombroso or some specialist in female brain fissures. 
It is to be hoped he may discover what special lobe it is that blazes 
into such consuming fury at the sight and sound of the automobile 
monster? Perhaps it may be cut out like a malignant growth, and 
nipped in the bud before the mania becomes a prenatal! influence. 

lt would be sad to regard the present raging craze as a permanent 
development of the Eternal Girl, for we of the Here and Now are 
only Twentieth-Century Shadows of the glories that should be yet 
to come. 

No doubt we shall pass on to our reward unenlightened as to what 
our emotional palpitations on the subject of the motor-car may be 
symbolic of—what sex-rush may follow in the future carrying the 
generations over some awful brink into Chaos. At present we can put 
our hands on our hearts and affirm that nothing will please us better, 
when that darker drink is offered, to find his Majesty, the Devil, waiting 
for us on the other side, with a flame-colored racing machine, that will 
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carry us at a ripping pace to our griddles; for such passions as these 
are of the spirit as much as the body, or more. 

Possibly there, in the ladies’ grill-room, as we adjust our fifteen- 
yard veils and puff our gold-tipped cigarettes before going down to 
meet the men, we shall learn the secret of the Force Fiend that has 
kept us its slaves—either as worshippers or as victims? 

Then we shall know and understand maybe, for surely none but 
the Devil himself can tell us! 


SWIMMIN’ 
By Edwin L. Sabin 


“dove” from bank or raft or boat into the friendly waiting 

tide; the man who never thus has taken a “ header,” even 
though he skinned his face upon the bottom, and got water up his 
nose and into his ears; the man who never has willingly abandoned 
his bared body to the embracing limpidity of stream, pond, lake, or 
sea; the man who never has known, on this perfect equality with 
nature, the buoyant companionship of the waves and the current, of 
mermen and of scampering fauns: that man has missed much. 

Swimming is a great sweetener of the temper: bathers are a merry 
folk; water, somehow, dissolves away the humors in the disposition. 

“Swimmin’” and “bathing” are not synonymous. Swimmin’ 
is essentially democratic. Bathing is a test, in a measure—but bath- 
ing is susceptible of gradations and modifications. Bathing has its 
naiads; swimmin’ has its fauns and satyrs. Bathing may be strictly 
a society event; swimmin’ is only social. 

Before the gods, it takes fortitude in man or boy, bent upon 
swimmin’, to discard all pretense and stand out shorn of artificiali- 
ties, for what he actually is—even to the pallor of his long-smothered 
skin, and to the funny mole like a wart on the small of his back! 
The spindling bond-clerk who handles millions and wears pink socks 
wanes to insignificance beside the compact coal-heaver, and Little 
Lord Fauntleroy, stripped of his velvets, is the inferior of Micky-the- 
Kid, stripped of his rags. 

Under the uncompromising gaze of one’s peers, one’s much cul- 
tivated dignity shrivels and departs. Ah, what carefully concealed 
skinniness is at last confessed! What physical shortcomings! Some- 
thing of a judgment day upon earth is this. For in swimmin’, plain, 
unbedecked swimmin’, there can be no partiality. 


J: man who never, exposed all to the air and the sun, has 
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THE WALL OF SILENCE 
By Elizabeth Maury Coombs 


Miss Nancy Betts, her spectacles on the top of her head, gave 

an indignant jab with her two-pronged gardening fork at the 
blue violets which were peeping through the fence between her place 
and her sister’s. 

By reason of their white paling front fences, the houses of the 
little hamlet seemed to join hands all along the grass-grown street, like 
little old women, and the porches covered with white clematis were their 
fleecy lace jabots. They sat in a rounding row, as at sewing society 
meetings, and exchanged gentle thoughts, most likely of crocheted mats. 

Their very gardens were lifetime friends each of the other. Their 
pink hollyhocks were sisters coming all from one parent plant; their 
sweet May pinks were cousins; and their blue violets slipped through 
the palings at the call of the Spring and married the white ones on 
the other side, causing Miss Nancy’s displeasure. 

Mrs. Judkins—Sis’ Susan—on the way to the sod-house to put the 
butter away after the early supper, paused round-eyed at the fence. 
“Why, Sis’ Nancy, what a thing for a single lady to say! ”—with a 
damask-rose flush at such an impropriety. “ But if you want to know 
my married opinion,” she smiled, “I reckon as your vi’lets were white, 
and mine, at whose door you of course lay the courtin’, were dark blue— 
I—+*’pose their children will be baby blues.” 

“ Mixtrys don’t always mix,” retorted Sis’ Nancy, with gentle grim- 
ness. “ Look at you and John Judkins. You was always light com- 
plected, body and mind, and he was sorter dark; and Azalea come a 
reg’lar black-eyed French gypsy. Maybe it come o’ namin’ her after 
a town. I always said she’d oughter been named Susannah Maria, 
after you and mother both—them two names would ha’ tamed a wild- 
eat.” 

“ Here’s your paper, Aunt Nancy,” called a shrill voice from the 
gate. “ Your specs is on top of your head. I know you’ll be lookin’ 
in between the leaves of the Bible fer em in a minute!” 

“ Yes, I’ll need ’em sure enough to find anything new that’s hap- 
pened since last night in Azalea Village,” remarked Miss Nancy, as 
she took the paper from the boy. 
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“Father,” called Mrs. Judkins, to her husband on the porch, 
“here’s Mr. Jimmy’s little boy with the Bugle. Give him a pocket- 
ful of those June apples on the hall table.” 

Mr. Jimmy’s little boy made the usual pause for contributions of 
this sort, while the old man limped down the worn old brick walk. 

“Any news in the Bulletin, Sonny?” he said, asking his usual 
afternoon question, and calling the little paper by the name it had 
gone by thirty years before Mr. Jimmy made a much needed and more 
resented change in its name and policy. 

“ Yes, sirree,” answered the youngest scion of the house of Jimmy. 
“ Job Carpenter could n’t hardly wait ter git his cane, walkin’ up ter 
the orfice. He said fer every-day jest give him ‘ Azalea Additions,’ as 
father calls the birth column, and ‘ Azalea Subtractions,’ as old Hi 
Simpkins calls the marriage and death notices; but a Sunday er Satur- 
day evenin’ paper ought by rights to be runnin’ over with tales of 
love and murder;” and, taking a horse-like bite from his apple, Mr. 
Jimmy’s boy ran on. 

Mrs. Judkins went and sat on her front steps, fanning herself with 
a corner of her blue-checked apron. In Azalea we still wear blue- 
checked aprons, and sometimes we cross every other check with white 
or red knitting cotton. This last is considered a giddy flight of fancy. 

“ Well, Father, what ’s the news?” she asked. 

He turned the paper before answering. “ Nothin’ much, Honey- 
bee, exceptin’ they ’ve found out that young woman did murder her 
husband down towards Bentonville—stabbed him ; he was so brutal cruel 
to her, in every way a bad man kin be.” 

The old man stopped his reading and looked off to where the moun- 
tains thrust their jagged tops into the sky, like the irregular blue scal- 
lops of a child’s first embroidery. 

Old John Judkins’s eyes had all the latent fire of a half-tamed 
eagle’s. He stayed at the village of Azalea, and had stayed a long, quiet 
sixty years, but he had stayed partly because the chains of tradition 
clanked round his ankles, partly from early formed habit, and more 
than all because of the loose tether of his wife’s love, and trust in his 
love. But when he thought you were not looking, his eyes seemed to 
haunt the gray rocks of the distant mountains, and thence to wander 
away beyond his own will along the highway of the world, so deep 
became the black shadows of reflection. Sometimes by a glint of light 
you saw that his wandering fancy had paused at wayside taverns, and 
his voice when you roused him suddenly had haunting wild notes of 
the song of the road in its unstudied tones. Well might Miss Nancy 
say at such times that “ Brother John was sorter dark; that the mixtry 
did n’t mix, and Azalea had come sorter darker.” 

“T used ter think more of the Bugle,” said the old wife, “ when 
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*t was jest about village folks, and it used ter tell about the new coat 
of paint bein’ put on Grandma Slocum’s front fence, and of folks from 
neighborin’ towns havin’ been seen in our midst to-day, than I do now, 
with great big head-lines about murders in places we-all don’t know 
nothin’ about.” 

“Ole ’oman, you’re sorter like that man in the funny tale ’Zalea 
used to laugh at, about some feller sayin’ the killin’ of one friend in 
the paper give him twict as much pleasure as the massacre of a million 
Chinese,” rejoined the old man quizzically. 

He paused and laughed reminiscently, then resumed: “This poor 
critter what did the murder was jest our ’Zalea’s age, it said in the 
paper—jest twenty-three. It said she was pretty, too, but I lay she 
was n’t half as pretty as ’Zalea was, fer I never see nothin’ to compar’ 
with her, lessen ’t was the ’zaleas themselves, fire red like that sky in 
snow-time; and ’Zalea’s cheeks were like ’em when she ’d run and play 
till her black curls twisted round her head like the feelers of wild-grape 
vines.” 

A worried look passed over the placid face of Mrs. Judkins. “It 
seems like a month of Sundays sence we heard from ’Zalea,” she said 
complainingly. 

“*Zalea takes after her pa in that, like everything else,” ruminated 
old John. “ We Judkinses never was no hands fer letter writin’. I 
mind when Br’er Sid went to Californy, he writ back onct to say as 
how he had done got thar and was well and doin’ well and hopin’ we’s 
the same; and then he never writ no more fer five year, till Ma had done 
gin him up fer dead and scalped by the Indians. Don’t you worry 
*bout ’Zalea, Honey. She’ll come dancin’ in here some day before 
long peart as a cricket and take you-all by s’prise.” 

With this remark, Mr. Judkins returned to his paper, slouched’ 
down in the deep hollow of the split-bottom chair almost on the back 
of his neck; while his wife went over to resume with her sister the 
conversation which had been interrupted by the arrival of the Bugle. 

Miss Nancy Betts was sitting in her rocker on her front porch, 
also absorbed in her copy of the Bugle. The paths of age had all con- 
centrated around her tiny drooping mouth. So many fine lines leading 
towards the lips gave the effect of a casing having been made around it, 
and its having been drawn up for life tightly with its gathering-string. 
One who observed her closely might have noticed that the gathering 
string was just now even more tightly drawn than usual. 

“ Whatever did you mean, Sis’ Nancy, by callin’ Parson away when 
he had n’t much more’n got to we-all’s house this evenin’? I never 
knew anybody to act so.” 

So deep was Miss Nancy’s absorption in the Bugle that she made her 
elder sister no reply whatever, so Sis’ Susan kept on in her monologue. 
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“I was s’prised at his comin’ jest now. I’d have thought he’d 
have only got to the H’s, bein’ as we’ve had so much weather since 
Christmas.” In Azalea our parsons visit alphabetically. 

“1 think maybe he saw I thought as much; fer the parlor lambrekin 
was settin’ six ways fer Sunday, and nothin’ to hand him but June 
apples. He acted strange, too; he was kinder flustered and said he’d 
heard at Pace’s store as he come by that Pa and I was havin’ trouble. 
Then you came along and took him away. Reckon he must have meant 
that dead frog Father had such a pester over gettin’ outer the well 
week before last.” 

“Susan! Oh, Susan!” called the old man, from the other porch. 
“Did you forget to set that old blue hen, after makin’ me fix up that 
flour-barrel like a fair palace? ” 

When she was gone her sister Nancy almost sighed at the relief to 
her overburdened feelings. She went into her little dark parlor and 
first from habit pushed her silver-bowed spectacles up on her head, 
fixed her eyes on a picture of a dark-haired, strange-eyed child, framed 
village fashion, first in an elaborate red velvet mat and then in a tor- 
tured gilt frame, while down the onlooker’s furrowed cheeks rolled 
unheeded the scanty, bitter tear-drops of old age. 

“Oh, Azalea, you were always strange and wild, but how could you 
have killed him? My poor little child! Your head was so easy to 
upset, and he driv’ you to it. Red-lipped women’s love is close to crazy, 
and your lips were as red as the maple blooms at corn-plantin’ time. 
Lord, I thank Thee for Thy kind deeds this day!” she said, resting her 
head on the Bible that lay on the marble-top table. “1 thank Thee for 
Mr. Jimmy and that boy of Johnnie Baxter’s—as triflin’ a limb of Satan 
as ever lived—changin’ the names in the paper so as she and Brother 
would n’t never know! I thank Thee, Lord, for letting me stop that 
good old blunderbuss of a parson before he could bust loose and 
tell all he knew. He’s mighty good when he understands, which is 
once in a coon’s age, and he says, ‘ We’ll surround them with a wall 
of silence, Miss Nancy, if I have to ride till midnight to warn our 
friends never to let the true tale of this horror pass their lips.’ So 
I thank Thee, Lord, for our parson, who said the Lord would absolve 
his people from any lie told to save breakin’ the heart of my poor 
old innocent sister and her husband John, who never agreed with me on 
a single point in his life, and whose Dominecker hen has scratched up 
more English peas in my garden in the last week than she ’1l ever be able 
to account for.” 

Then Miss Nancy, having relieved her mind of its burden of grati- 
tude, went out again and sat on her porch. She heard the setting hen 
squawking wrathful protests against the flour-barrel palace, heard her 
brother-in-law’s “ Well, Sis’ Susan,” in laughing imitation of her own 
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prim tones, “ef you think ole Sukey Blueskin has resumed her settin’, 


j I spect we mought as well go to bed and leave her; ” heard him lock the 
; front door with care, leaving everything else wide open, as is the custom 

in Azalea, where burglars are expected to enter politely at the front, 
t if at all; and watched the moon peep over the gray shoulders of the 
4 mountains and blink at the little town, until long after the peaceful 
7 snores of the quiet old couple under the log-cabin quilt had begun to 


disturb the neighboring stillness. 

| “It’s jest me—Mr. Jimmy’s Tommy, Aunt Nancy,” said a muffled 
‘ voice at the gate. “ Pa said I was to bring this telegram up to you-all. 
4 It’s fer Mr. Judkins, but he said not to ’sturb them to-night; that 
Li you was a light sleeper. But you ain’t never gone to bed—you ’re settin’ 
up late to-night.” 

Miss Nancy arose, took the message, and stood trembling with it in 
her hands while the footsteps of the boy resounded loudly as he hur- 
— ried away down the plank sidewalk. Finally she crept into the house, 
&§ lighted her bedroom candle, looked long at the address on the hated 
&§ yellow envelope, and then opened it shudderingly. 


Mr. Joun Jupxins [she read slowly and aloud, as she had been 
taught out of the blue-back speller], Azalea Post Office, Greene 
County. Azalea Morehead committed suicide in her cell to-day. Wire 


disposition of body. 
JOHN WALLACE, 
Keeper of County Jail, Bentonville. 


“May God have mercy on her soul! He driv’ ber to it—he driv’ 
her to it!” She took the yellow slip in her fingers, lighted one end 
at the candle, and, laying it and its envelope on the white-clayed hearth, 
wrote with laboring, knotty fingers a merciful message to Susan: 


Deas SUSAN: 

God help you to bear it, but our little Azalea died suddenly, and 
I will go and bring back her body, knowing Brother John’s lameness 
and you could n’t go by yourself. We don’t know where her husband is. 


“ But,” said Miss Nancy to herself, with a flash of indignant eyes, 
as she signed herself “ Your true sister, Nancy Betts,” “we hope he is 
where he belongs! ” 

The train from Bentonville came late, but the solemn neighbors in 
their ill-fitting black clothes were there to meet it—the girls of the 
village choir with wreaths of syringa and lilac, and the little over- 
awed school-children. The parson preceded the little cluster of kindly 
folk surrounding the cloth-covered coffin down the little street towards 
the setting sun, and amidst tears they sang their hymns of devotion 
and stopped every cranny in the wall of silence that in mercy they 
builded around the wards of Love. 


| 


IN THE DOG DAYS 
By Carl H. Grabo 


* 


and tossed a roll of specifications to the Senior Partner, remark- 
ing, “The lunch is on you! Beddoes has made an error.” 

“No!” exclaimed his companion incredulously. “ Well, I think 
the better of him. Now we know he is human, fallible, and trustworthy. 
Better raise his pay.” 

“ What he needs,” said the Junior Partner, “is a vacation.” 

“We might try him out on that Oregon contract in September,” 
suggested the Senior Partner. “That would give him a change.” 

“We’ll bear it in mind,” said the J. P. 

“By the way, what was Beddoes’s mistake?” asked the Senior 
Partner. 

“Forgot to take into account the weight of the snow on the super- 
structure.” 

“Why, man, they don’t have snow in southern Texas.” 

“Government report,” said the Junior Partner, “states two in- 
stances of a precipitation of three-tenths of an inch. It melted almost 
as it fell, to be sure.” 

“ Astonishing aberration for Beddoes,” murmured the Senior Part- 
ner. “ Must be due to the heat.” 

Indeed, something was the matter with the “ Errorless Wonder,” as 
his envious fellows had dubbed him. What the matter was, he himself 
did not know, and, not being introspective, he was unlikely ever to find 
out. When the good-looking draughtsman who smoked the bulldog pipe 
drifted over to his desk and remarked, “ Too cussed hot to-day to work, 
ain’t it, Beddy?” an explanation seemed to be suggested. Yet heat 
had never before seduced him from his errorless way. 

Returning the specifications, the Junior Partner remarked casually, 
“ Better calculate the weight of the snow, too, Beddoes. There is a 
record of a light fall.” Beddoes was too much surprised at his own 
oversight to feel any mortification. 

In the late afternoon Beddoes, seemingly cool and fresh, clung to a 
strap in a packed and perspiring trolley-car. Still unaffected, he ate 
moderately of the hot and heavy supper—ham, fried potatoes, coffee, and 
pie—prepared by his landlady, Mrs. Shorts. 
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“Tt ain’t a day as makes you hungry, is it?” said Mrs. Shorts, as 
Beddoes refused a second quarter of pie. “This noon I felt that 
languid I could n’t eat nothin’ but a piece of cold steak an’ a cup of 
tea.” 

Later, as Beddoes sat on the front steps in his shirt-sleeves, Mrs. 
Shorts appeared in the doorway for a breath of air. “This is the kind 
of a night a young girl wants her young man to take her to the park 
an’ row her on the lagoon an’ treat her to ice-cream. Don’t you know 
any girls, Mr. Beddoes?” 

“ Come to think of it, I don’t believe I do,” Beddoes replied. “ But 
the park may be cooler than this.” He went into the house for his coat, 
put Schmidt on “ Structural Strains” into its place on the book-shelf, 
and turned down his student-lamp. Then, with an unwonted sense of 
freedom, he strolled towards the park and his favorite bench in a 
retired corner. 

The only occupant was not unfamiliar. As usual, she sat well to 
the extreme of her end of the bench, and Beddoes seated himself at the 
other. His companion glanced at him almost with recognition in her 
eyes, and Beddoes quite automatically remarked, “It’s very hot this 
evening, is n’t it?” 

“Very,” assented the girl. “ But the park is so much better than 
a stuffy flat.” 

Conversation languished, as Beddoes tried vainly to take up the 
chain of fancy where he had dropped it on other evenings: If one 
were to construct a viaduct over the boulevard and the lagoon beyond, 
a distance of two thousand feet, and this were made eighty feet wide 
and calculated to accommodate a solid stream of automobiles moving 
at the rate of twenty miles an hour—but it was no use. He was in 
no mood for dreaming. 

“To you live near-by?” he inquired suddenly. 

“Three or four blocks from the entrance,” the girl answered, with 
a touch of surprise in her voice. 

“T live about the same,” said Beddoes, in a burst of frankness, and 
added, “I like to come to the park on hot evenings.” 

“ Yes,” said the girl, in a tone inviting further conversation. But 
Beddoes felt suddenly that he had been very bold, and he relapsed 
into silence. 

The girl watched with secret amusement the preliminary symptoms 
of his next conversational move. It took him ten minutes to make it, 
but its daring astonished her. 

“ My landlady remarked this evening,” ventured Beddoes, in a rather 
strained tone, “ that on a hot evening like this young ladies liked young 
men to treat them to ice-cream. Is that true, do you suppose? ” 

“I don’t know, I’m sure,” replied the girl. 
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“ There ’s an ice-cream parlor right beside the park entrance,” said 
Beddoes hopefully. 

“T know there is;” and she laughed, very pleasantly. 

“ Will you—you come with me and—a—have a dish? ” asked he very 
stiffly—as he felt. 

She hesitated, became serious, and then, after a glance at him, said 
graciously, “ Thank you, I shall be glad to.” 

In the glitter of the “ Refreshment Palace”—so designated by 
an electric sign—Beddoes first saw his companion to advantage. She 
had dark eyes that pleased him, and dark hair about a square face, 
and a chin pointed and resolute. Beddoes didn’t know whether she 
was pretty or not, for he had no standards of comparison. 

She, on her part, seemed quickly to overcome some constraint of 
manner, and treated Beddoes straightforwardly. 

“1 have, of course, often noticed you on our bench in the park,” 
she said, “ and I wondered who you were. Isn’t a city strange? You 
know people by sight sometimes for years and never speak. I don’t 
like it. I can’t get used to the unfriendliness of it. You see, I lived 
in the country until I was sixteen.” 

“T suppose it is unfriendly,” responded Beddoes, “only I never 
thought of it before. I’ve never had many friends, and I think of 
my own work mostly, so I don’t feel the need of them. I’m an en- 
gineer,” he continued, in answer to what he took to be a questioning 
look—*“ bridge-building.” 

“ And | am a stenographer,” said the girl. 

They lingered at their table in the corner, saying little, but with 
a pleasurable sense of companionship. 

“It is nearly ten o’clock,” declared the girl, at last. “I must be 
going home.” 

She rose to go, and Beddoes, as of right, went with her. At the 
corner of her street, she stopped in dismissal. “Thank you,” she said. 
“T have enjoyed the evening very much.” 

“But you have n’t told me your name,” said Beddoes, acting on 
a resolution he had been slowly evolving. 

“My name is Ruth Holmes,” she told him, without hesitation. 

“ And mine is Harry Beddoes,” he returned. “ Good-night.” 

“ Good-night.” 

On the next evening, somewhat earlier than usual, Beddoes was in 
his place on the park bench. He did not recognize her at first as she 
came near, for she was dressed in white, and he had always before seen 
her in dark gowns. The change struck even his blunted perceptions. 

“T like you in that white dress,” he remarked, but at this she 
became embarrassed, and conversation languished for the remainder of 
the evening. She would have no ice-cream that night. She felt too 
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tired. However, she let him go with her to her corner, and she said 
good-night very pleasantly. 

It became habitual, the evening meeting. Nothing was ever said by 
way of promise, yet each evening he looked for her, and each evening she 
came, talked, ate a chocolate “sunde#” at the Greek “ Refreshment 
Palace,” and permitted him to take her to the corner of her street. She 
did not ask him to call, and the thought of it never entered his head. 

The days were of unbroken heat, uniform, persistent. For three 
weeks the city gasped and prayed for a pitying rain or a reviving 
breeze. The nights were glorious, deep as blue velvet, with stars like 
sequins; and with the coming of a new queen moon the world after 
sunset became an enchanted place. 

Beddoes bore the day’s heat cheerfully, and looked so cool and fresh 
that his presence irritated the entire office. When he blossomed into a 
red necktie, a delegation waited on him and demanded an explanation. 
And Beddoes, move to an unusual lightness of spirit, told them that 
the tie was not new, but was an old white one which was suffering 
from sunburn. 

But such was the pertinacity and prying curiosity of the office force 
that Beddoes’s romance (he did not think of it as that) could not 
long remain undetected. His first intimation that he was found out 
came when he discovered on his desk a poster such as those used for 
advertising in the street-cars. It was bordered with pink cupids, and 
its chief feature was the portrait of a bird unknown to ornithology. 
Beneath in large letters ran the legend— 


GREENBAUM FEATHERS THE NEST. FOUR-ROOM FLAT 
FURNISHED COMPLETE FOR 884.49. LONG 
TIME. EASY PAYMENTS. 


He felt the eyes of the office upon him as he carefully read the poster, 
held it at arm’s length to get the full beauties of its impressionistic 
art, and placed it in a conspicuous position on his desk. He evinced 
no embarrassment, much to the disappointment of the observers. 

The handsome draughtsman drifted over to his desk. “Good ice- 
cream joint near the park entrance, is n’t it?” he remarked. 

“Very,” answered Beddoes. “I don’t remember seeing you there, 
though.” 

“You were much too busy to notice me,” said the draughtsman. 
Then, confidentially and in a stage-whisper audible to the entire office: 
“She ’s a peach. Congratulations.” 

“ You need n’t be in a hurry,” said Beddoes calmly. 

Nevertheless, it was with a new expectation that he awaited her 
arrival that night. But she did not come. He remained in his accus- 
tomed place until ten o’clock, and then went home, feeling strangely 
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desolate. In the office the next day the red-haired stenographer observed 
that Mr. Beddoes had evidently been “thrown down,” for he was “ as 
glum as a boiled owl.” : 

When she had not arrived at half past eight of the same evening, 
Beddoes resolutely walked to her street. He did not know the number, 
so he walked slowly, scanning the front of each apartment building. 
He saw her at last, seated on a doorstep in the shadow, and went 
up boldly. 

“I’m glad you’ve come,” she said. 

“T missed you last night and to-night,” he replied. 

“The heat and my work have been too much for me. I ’ve stayed 
home from the office two days.” 

She spoke listlessly, and Beddoes could see that her face showed 
signs of weariness. 

“17d have gone to the park had I felt able,” she continued. “ But 
I thought maybe you ’d come.” 

“J waited in the park last night,” he said simply. “To-night I 
knew something unusual must have happened.” 

They sat quietly for a time. Then she went on half to herself: 
“TI wish sometimes I1’d never left the country. If I could have got 
more education—enough to teach school—I ’d have stayed. In summer 
I long to go back. But there is nothing to do, and 1 have few friends 
there, and none to whom I can go for help. But there are many worse 
off than I, I suppose. The poor girls that work in stores—they have 
a much harder time, and so little to live on. I can live decently, at 
least. But there is no future. I just go on and on, and there is 
nothing to look forward to. Is it like that with everybody, do you 
suppuse? Does everybody feel that way?” 

“J didn’t use to feel so,” said Beddoes, “but lately I’ve been 
getting restless, and 1’ve been making up my mind to go West. I’ve 
half a mind to go to the Pacific Coast and start in to work for myself. 
There are many enterprises out there—water-power and irrigation proj- 
ects—and I’m a good enough engineer to fit in, I think. I’ve been 
well trained. I’m tired of staying here, working in an office.” 

“ When are you going?” she asked at length. 

“T have n’t decided, but I’ve been thinking of it for several weeks. 
Why don’t you go West, too?” he added. “ You have nothing to keep 
you and perhaps you’d like the new country better than the city.” 

“It’s different for a woman,” she answered. “A woman isn’t 
so independent. I think I’ll go in now. Thank you for coming.” 

“ You will come to the park to-morrow evening? ” he asked. 

She hesitated. “If 1’m not too tired.” 

“ Please do,” he urged. “I went to talk with you about my plans.” 

“T’ll see,” she replied. “ Maybe.” 
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“T’ll count on you,” he said eagerly. “ Please come early.” 

She was not as early as he wished, and he walked up and down 
impatiently until he saw her coming slowly towards him. 

“it is going to rain at last, 1 think,” she said, looking not at him, 
but at the clouds. “ Have you decided when you’ll go away?” 

He got up and stood before her. His voice was a bit tremulous. 
“I’ve decided to go to-night if you ’ll go with me.” 

“Go with you! ” she faltered incredulously. 

“Yes,” he said. “1 bought two tickets, and I have the marriage 
license, and there’s a minister lives near here. I have the addresses 
of three, in fact.” He took the license from his pocket and dropped 
it in her lap. She twisted it with trembling fingers and looked up at 
him, her face scared and white. 

“ And | have the ring, too,” he added, pulling a box from his pocket. 

“Oh, I can’t, I can’t,” she said—* not this way.” 

“I know this is abrupt,” he went on. “ And I have no reason to 
believe you care enough for me to do it. If you don’t, 1 can’t bear 
to stay. 1’ll have to go alone. I1f you do, why should we wait?” 

“1 care for you a great deal,” she said softly. “But don’t you 
see ?—we can’t be—be—married this way, so suddenly. It is n’t right. 
And my place, too. And | have n’t any clothes, and my things are n’t 
packed, and——- Oh, we can’t!” 

“ Look,” he said. “‘l'o-night it’s going to rain. The weather 
will change. Let’s go now and keep the memory of these meetings 
here unchanged. We’ve been—lI ’ve been, at least—very happy meet- 
ing you here, and I ’d like to go away before things are different.” 

“1’ve been happy, too,” she said, and took his hand in both of 
hers. They were trembling, and her voice trembled, too. “ Dear, don’t 
you think we’d better wait? 1’ll marry you, truly | will. Give me 
a few days—give me until to-morrow.” 

“1 have the tickets in my pocket,” he said resolutely. “And I 
have here all the money | possess—six hundred dollars. 1 have sent my 
valise to the station. It is only eight o’clock, and the train does n’t 
leave until midnight. We can be married, and you can pack enough 
things to take with you. ‘The rest you can have sent along afterwards. 
Come, dear, there is plenty of time. Won’t you do it?” 

She began to cry. “ You are so—so persistent,” she sobbed. 

He knew he had won as he lifted her from the bench and kissed her. 
The park policeman politely looked the other way when they went 
by him. She was dabbing her eyes with a handkerchief, but Beddoes 
had his arm around her. 


The Junior Partner slowly read the last page of the letter before 
him, and then as slowly began at the beginning and reread the entire 
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communication. Conflicting emotions were written on his face. 
Finally he leaned back in his chair, and faced the Senior Partner. 
“Well, Walter,” he said, “the mysterious disappearance of Beddoes, 
or the wonderful error of the Errorless Wonder, is explained.” 

“ Was n’t sick or hurt, I] hope?” said the Senior Partner. 

“ Beddoes,” explained the J. P., “is married and has gone West to 
grow up with the country.” 

“Whom did he marry?” 

“He does n’t say, but from rumors which have come to me, but 
which I have not until now repeated, I fancy that she was a dark-eyed 
stenographer whom he used to meet in the park.” 

“The Errorless Wonder! ” said the Senior Partner. “The man de- 
void of sentiment! ‘The mathematical machine! Who’d have thought 
it! What’s he going to do for a living?” 

“Says he’s going to start in for himself on the Coast. He is 
decent enough to add that he ’ll be glad to continue on those estimates 
for the Pecos ironwork, if by so doing he can be of any service to us. 
Furthermore, he does not ask for the month’s pay due him.” 

“] think,” remarked the Senior Partner, “that Beddoes is a man 
of possibilities. He has shown himself to be distinctly human. If 
you ’ll toss me the telegraph pad, Il] wire him to go to Portland and 
look over the ground for us on the Stevens project. Agreed?” 

“Sort of a wedding present,” assented the J.P. “Give him best 
wishes from me and the office.” 


> 
A GENTLEMAN OF THE ROAD 


BY WILL LEVINGTON COMFORT 


Y clothes—ah, they were not made for me! 
They are wide to the winds on high, 
And other men’s falls and their gallantry— 
These garments have known—as have I. 


The twigs in my fire—they are friends to sand 
Though my fire be wide to the sky; 

And mine is the Star-ceiled Hostelry, 
Where a stranger is welcome to lie. 


My babes I have lost, and my nesting-tree, 
And wide to the Earth am I, 

But my life has won me a Memory 
And a bit of a faith to die. 


A BLOTTED PAGE 
By Elizabeth Dejeans 


Author of ‘* The Heart of Desire,’’ ** The Winning Chance,’’ etc. 


isters to see the front door, for the grating of a latch-key 

had sounded clearly through the silent house, and she had been 
waiting alone for a long time. The door did not open immediately, 
and she strained her eyes to see better, the light in the lower hal] was 
so dim. Then she was conscious of a glimpse of stone steps and a 
strip of snow-covered pavement, white in the cold moonlight, and a 
tall dark figure outlined against it; then again the dim hall, with the 
dark figure that moved, coming slowly up the stairs. 

She drew back a little, for her white cap and apron made her 
conspicuous against the black oak of the stairway, but from where she 
stood she could still see the stairs as far down as the electric globe 
above her cast its light, and she watched the figure emerge from the 
gloom below. The man ascended slowly, his face raised to the light, 
and Helen had an instantaneous impression of the deeply graven lines, 
and the white immobility of expression that in a few hours had wiped 
away its youth. He had not removed his overcoat, and his hat was 
pushed far back on his head at a dissipated angle which with a wander- 
ing eye would have told its own story, but the eyes with their widely 
dilated pupils were vividly, consciously alive. 

He came on up until he gained the upper hall, and stood only a 
few feet from her, but apparently unconscious of her presence. His 
eyes were fixed on a door a little to his right, and he moved towards 
it, opened it, and went in, switching on the light as he stood just 
within the threshold. It was a woman’s room, dainty in pink and 
white, and his eyes travelled quickly from the undisturbed bed to 
the dressing-table, denuded of its silver and cut glass, resting last 
on a trunk-strap that stretched its length snake-like across the rose 
and white of the carpet. He drew back then into the hall, closing 
the door behind him, and, turning, came face to face with the maid. 
His expression did not change, and he showed no surprise at seeing 
her at that late hour. 

“My wife is not here?” he asked. He spoke as if through stiff 
lips that deadened the usually clear quality of his voice. 
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H ELEN, the parlor maid, leaned a little further over the ban- 
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“ No, sir,” she answered. 

“Did she leave a message?” He spoke more distinctly. 

“She went to see her father, sir.” 

He stood for a moment, his eyes on her face, his thoughts apparently 
elsewhere, and then crossed the hall to his own room. “ Very well,” 
he said. 

The girl took a step forward. “Can I get anything for you, 
sir?” she asked, with a touch of eagerness. “If you would like 
something to eat, or a cup of tea, I could get it in a minute. You 
have been walking, and it is so cold.” 

He turned and stood in his open door, his face the only white 
thing in the frame of darkness behind him. “No,” he said absently, 
and then as if considering: “The other servants—where are they?” 

“ Ah Sing and Sarah left this afternoon, sir.” 

“Ts there no one here but you?” he asked, with a faint note of 
surprise in his voice. 

“No, sir.” 

He moved back and was about to close his door, but paused as 
if struck by a thought. “Helen”—he spoke her name as if un- 
certain whether it belonged to her—“ where is your room?” 

She hesitated, her smooth brow puckering in a troubled frown, 
but she answered his question finally. “Up-stairs, sir—on the other 
side.” 

“The back room?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Very well—close the doors on the upper landing. The wind is 
coming up, and it ll blow hard before morning. Good night.” He 
stepped back and shut himself in. . 

She stood some time where he had left her, her eyes fixed on his 
closed door, the frown deepening on her brow, and then she turned 
toward the wide stairway that led to the third story. She mounted 
several steps uncertainly, and then stopped, turned, and looked again 
toward his door, her face distressed, her hands clasping each other 
tightly under her apron. She was thinking deeply, her dark eyes 
wide and troubled, her lips parted. A clock somewhere below struck 
a single clear note, and as she drew in her breath and listened, she 
could hear distinctly its continued, monotonous ticking. A rush of 
wind swept along the back of the house, driving the sharp particles of 
snow against the big window at the head of the stairs, and a colder 
breath crept across her feet. She had not taken her eyes from the 
closed door, but her lips came together tightly, and her brow smoothed, 
for she had decided. She went quickly down the three or four steps, 
and, crossing to it and laying her hand on the jamb for support, 
pressed her ear closely to the crack, listening intently. 
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The man on the other side was walking up and down, evidently 
the whole length of the room, and he passed and repassed at regular 
intervals the door against which the girl leaned. Once he paused, 
as if listening on his part, and she drew back hastily; but he did 
not come out, and after a few moments went on with his walk... . 
The clock below struck the half-hour sharply. The wind had risen now 
to a gale, as he had predicted, and strange whispering sounds arose in 
the vast silence below. Somewhere in the house a door shut with a 
bang, and the movements in the room within ceased. The girl 
straightened and pressed her ear closer to the crack, but there was 
no further sound, aside from the faint click of an electric switch. 
She lifted her head quickly, paused a moment, then softly turned 
the handle of the door and pushed it open. 

The large room she entered was in darkness, save for a band 
of light that fell through an open door beyond, and the girl went 
quickly toward it, pausing only when she reached its threshold. It 
was a small room, warmly tinted in its oriental colors of hangings 
and rugs, and the rich wood of desk and bookshelves. The man was 
standing beside the desk, his back toward her, his shoulders thrown 
back, his head held high, and as she stepped into the bright flare of 
electric light his slowly lifted arm cast a moving shadow across her 
white face. . . . She sprang at him with a low cry, her hands clasp- 
ing his lifted arm and dragging it down. There was a vivid flash, 
a loud report, and a marble figure suddenly swayed on its pedestal 
in the corner and fell crashing to the floor. The man wheeled and 
looked down into her quivering, upraised face, his own features set 
like a mask of the dead, save only for the flaming eyes, and they 
gazed a long minute into each other’s face. 

A quiver crossed the man’s chin then, and his brows twitched 
suddenly, his eyelids slowly reddening; he had travelled a long journey 
back into life in that still, palpitating moment. The girl watched 
the wild light fade in his eyes, and her hand slipped then gently 
down his arm and drew the ugly, shining object from between his 
trembling fingers, for he was beginning to shake now as with a chill. 
Something that was boyish, that was young and hurt and suffering, 
smoothed away the lines that had aged his face by a sum of years, 
and his broad shoulders drooped. 

In reality, they were the same age, but she looked ten years his 
senior as she stood beside him. The terror had gone out of her face, 
and it had softened into an expression at once pitying, and protective, 
and tender. She thrust the thing in her hand into the open drawer 
of the desk, turning the key on it, and touched him gently. 

“Please sit down,” she begged, pushing a chair toward him, and 
he obeyed her limply, dropping his clasped hands between his knees, 
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his head sunk forward. She looked down on his bent head, and the 
color came back to her cheeks and she moved quickly. She put a 
match to the ready laid fire in the grate, turned off all but one of 
the glaring lights, and closed the door into the larger room. ‘The 
blizzard raged and whistled without, and bellowed up the chimney, 
hurriedly sucking up the slender spirals of smoke from the newly 
lighted fire. The big house was about them, dreary and cold, and 
the biting storm roared without, but the woman’s few deft movements 
had made a warm corner for the crouching figure in the chair. She 
sat down then, waiting till he should speak, and presently he moved 
back from the heat of the fire, lifting himself until he looked directly 
at her. His nervous trembling was gone now, but he looked utterly 
spent. 

“What a piece of folly!” he said dully, and then a slow surprise 
dawned in his face as his scattered faculties focused themselves upon 
the woman in cap and apron before him. He recognized her and 
sought to connect her with things past that might explain the present. 
In the last two months of torment he had had but a dim consciousness 
of the affairs or personnel of his household. The part of himself 
that mechanically rose up and sat down to meals, that walked in and 
out of his house, had unconsciously received an impression of her 
features, but that was all. 1t took an immense effort of his tired 
brain to connect that dim impression with the quivering, vivid com- 
passion that a few moments ago had looked from her dark eyes into 
the despair of his naked soul; for the time being, his dazed thoughts 
were busied with her to the exclusion of hisown problem. . . . He 
remembered meeting her outside his door, and that he had walked 
his floor waiting until she should be well shut away in her own room, 
and the sound of the rising wind should cover the report of his pistol. 
A few moments didn’t matter, and he hated to startle a woman, 
alone in that great house; so he remembered he had waited, but there 
was no connection between him and that white-aproned figure that he 
had passed in his comings and goings, that should warrant this in- 
trusion into his privacy, this thrusting of herself into the last act of 
his wretched drama. . . . She had dragged him back from the 
abyss, and he was too dead tired to go through that stress of feeling 
again—or to face the morrow either. A sudden anger at her presump- 
tion, the presumption of a servant, rose in him; it lifted his shoulders 
and deepened the fold in his brow. 

“What are you doing here at this time of night?” he asked 
roughly. “ You would better go back to your room.” He half rose 
as he spoke, but the girl did not stir. She only looked at him a 
little more steadily, neither awed nor embarrassed. There was nothing 
of the awkwardness or submission of the servant in her attitude. 
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“T should be glad to go,” she answered finally and with some 
hesitation, “but—I am afraid you would do something like that 
a in 2? 

“You take a lot of interest in my welfare,” he exclaimed with 
extreme irritation—“a good deal more than some others I know. 
What did you come in here for?” 

“T have been afraid for the last month that you would do some- 
thing like this. After I saw this evening’s paper—and—and your 
wife went away, 1 was still more anxious. Then, when you came 
up the stairs and I saw your face, I felt certain of it.” She spoke 
quite simply, leaning a little towards him, her look grave and earnest. 
“T listened at your door, and when you came in here I had to follow 
you—lI could n’t risk it—and, you see, I was right. A moment later, 
and just think of it——” She drew her breath sharply. 

An expression of puzzled surprise grew in his face and mingled 
with his sullen anger. “But why in the name of conscience should 
you care—or interfere? Why didn’t you clear out, like the rest?” 

“T could n’t do it,” she said. “I thought of you coming back 
here alone, and the house deserted. I could n’t do it.” 

He stared at her in wonder and with a quickening interest that 
made him forget for the moment both his irritation and the depression 
that hung over him. His usual quick appreciation of charm in a 
woman had received a sudden impression, and he studied the girl 
with aroused curiosity. His thoughts veered from the tragic to the 
normal and natural in him. He noted the blue black of her abundant 
hair, the warm pallor of her clear skin, the soft curve of her cheek, 
and the red of her lips. The full, rounded lines of her figure showed 
that she was no girl, but a woman in years, and the quiet light in 
her dark eyes, darker for the faint violet shadows beneath them, 
bespoke experience. There was a soft attractiveness about her that 
was very alluring, though it in no way detracted from her air of 
refinement. As he looked, he felt a faint stirring of amusement 
mingling with his curiosity—it was a queer moment for an adventure. 
She was no servant, despite her cap and apron. 

“ Will you tell me who you are,” he asked, “and why you troubled 
about me?” His manner was as different from that of a moment 
before as was his expression: it held no small degree of masculine 
self-consciousness. Her eyes dropped a little from his, and he was 
quick to see it. 

“My name is Helen Bessimer, and I am parlor maid here,” she 
replied, quietly enough. 

“You are not a servant, really,” he objected. “What are you 
masquerading as one for?” 

She straightened a little and her lips parted as if for a short 
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answer, but, meeting his animated look, she changed her mind, her 
lips closing and lifting a little at the corners. She was silent. 

“ Perhaps you will tell me, then, why you could n’t let me come 
back to a deserted house alone?” He was leaning forward now, his 
manner almost eager, his look challenging, but she met his eyes fairly. 

“Because I was so very, very sorry for you.” Her voice was 
well modulated and low, but there was a note of such absolute 
sincerity in the words, an expression of feeling so open in its simple 
honesty, that the man flushed scarlet, rebuked. His mind flashed 
back over the last few weeks of sickening anxiety, domestic misery, 
and financial ruin, the collapse of his universe, and he wondered 
vaguely why it was that at the recollection the overhanging cloud 
did not descend upon him to the exclusion of everything else. The 
reason occurred to him with a certain surprise: in all those weeks 
had a single soul expressed the sympathy for him that had vibrated 
in her low voice? It was wholly outside of his experience. Who in 
his world had even patience with a failure? He had had none 
whatever with himself, and he had sought the quickest way out of 
it all. . . . Im the place of his cynicism was born a craving for 
just a little human kindness; it had sprung into being on the instant, 
at her simply spoken words. 

“Thank you,” he said awkwardly. “You meant to be kind, but 
would n’t it have been better if you had left me to myself? The rest 
have all thought so,” he added bitterly. 

Her quick eyes read the change in him, and her face lighted 
suddenly. “Oh, the rest!” she said quickly. “They failed you, of 
course ; but the thing that matters is that you intended to fail yourself.” 

“ Exactly!” he retorted, the bitterness of those last weeks rising 
in him and finding utterance. “I’ve failed—that’s just it. I’m 
stripped as bare as that leafless tree out there—I don’t own what I 
stand up in. I’ve made a laughing-stock of myself to men with good 
business sense—even my wife—I ’ve failed all along the line, and, by 
the Lord, the only logical thing left for me to do now is to ‘ fail 
myself,’ as you put it!” He laughed harshly. “Do you propose to 
argue the matter with me?” he asked. 

The color rose warmly to her cheeks, and her eyes shone as she 
leaned towards him. “No, no,” she said. “I am too ignorant to 
argue, and least of all with you. I can think and feel things, but 
I never find the right words for them. I want you to take a different 
view—to have faith in yourself—in spite of everything.” She clasped 
and unclasped her hands nervously, frowning like a child in her 
earnestness, her lips beginning to tremble. “I have been through it, 
myself—the very same thing—and I know——” 

“You mean that nightmare—that you——-?” He stopped with a 
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sudden sense of pain at the thought. His own attitude of the hour 
before had begun to lack reality, but the same stress of feeling as 
experienced by her appeared terrible. He had a partial understanding 
of the shadow that lay in her eyes, and he was conscious of a strong 
desire to know more. She had touched the sensitive and romantic in 
him, the qualities that had made him a poor financier. He began to 
fear that she might rise up and leave him as abruptly as she had 
appeared, and he would never know the truth about her. 

She had not replied to him at once, for she seemed to be striving 
for composure. “It’s not the nightmare that’s the hardest,” she 
said finally. “It’s the taking life up again after you are awake.” 

“TI know what you mean,” he said, with a touch of chill at the 
thought of the coming day; but he thrust it from him. His interest 
was in the present; he would have it so. “I’ve been dazed,” he 
continued, “and I haven’t my bearings yet, but I realize enough to 
thank you honestly for what you have done—for saving me in spite 
of myself, and, above all, for caring a little.” 

Her face lighted with pleasure. “I am so glad,” she said. “And 
you will not lose heart to-morrow?” 

“ Not if you will stand by me,” he replied. His eyes had kindled 
with a look half command, half entreaty. “I was rude a short time 
ago when I asked you who you were, and I ask your pardon. I had n’t 
come back to my right mind yet, I think. Would you tell me now?” 

“ But there is no mystery about me,” she said gravely. “I am not 
masquerading. I am a servant working to earn my living. I should 
rather do this than office work, and I have tried both.” 

He shook his head. “That’s only a part of the truth,” he said. 
“Won’t you trust me with it all? If there are reasons why you 
don’t wish to tell me, Ill say nothing more; but if you can——” 

“There is no reason,” she said quietly. “The things that have 
happened to me, happen every day—that’s the saddest part of it— 
that it is so usual and ordinary. If you would really care to hear 
about me, and it would take your thoughts away from yourself, I 
shall be glad to tell you.” 

“Thank you,” he said simply. “Whatever you think, I know 
you have n’t come from common people, or had an ordinary history.” 

She shook her head, her eyes dropping to the bed of glowing coals 
in the grate. “No, my parents were very plain people,” she said, 
“and my girlhood was as dull as possible. I grew up in a small 
town, and never had much in my life either of trouble or pleasure. 
I lost my mother and father when I was too little to remember them, 
and my aunt did the best she could for me when she sent me to 
high school, and taught me how to keep a house. She was a gentle, 
refined woman, and I learned a great deal from her, but I wanted 
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to fit myself to earn my own living, for I was dependent on her for 
everything, and she had very little. 

“T persuaded her to send me here to the city to a nurse’s training- 
school, but I was there only a few months, for I married, and it 
was then that my life really began. I was fond of my husband, and 
he was very much in love with me, and those first two years were 
happy ones. He had a position of trust in one of the banks here, 
and he was very ambitious and eager to make money. He could n’t 
enjoy what he had, for he was always longing for more. He had 
been careful and saved something, and I was quite willing to live 
simply, so that we could go on saving. I didn’t mind as long as I 
could have some books and a place I could call home. I had always 
felt so dependent and without a place in the world, that it was lovely 
to have a home of my own, and I was very grateful to my husband 
for giving it to me. Then my husband did a terribly unfortunate 
thing: he invested every cent he had saved in a mining company. He 
was always studying investments, and he felt very sure about this 
thing, but it was disastrous. It was not a ‘fake’ company exactly, 
but it was managed so that a few should profit by it, and the smaller 
shareholders be frozen out. You will understand it better than I; 
I only know that we lost everything.” She sighed. 

“My husband still had his position, and I did everything I could 
think of to keep him from dwelling on his mistake, but he never 
got over it. He grew irritable and silent, and often I knew he was 
not well, and I tried to be patient, but it was not a happy life—so I 
thought then—I had a great deal to learn yet about unhappiness. 
Then a change came over my husband, and for a short time he was 
gay and excited—unnaturally so—but I was so glad for a change 
from depression and fault-finding, that I was not critical. Then 
suddenly all that was gone; he came in and went out quietly, he 
never complained, his manner and expression were lifeless—all but 
his eyes—they were burning, the look you have worn for weeks. I 
recognized it the moment I saw you. There is something I don’t 
understand in all this torment over money, but I do know what it 
is to see that look in a man’s face, and long and long to comfort, 
and be utterly helpless!” She paused, pushing the heavy hair back 
from her forehead with a gesture of weariness. 

“Tt was hopeless,” she said, “just hopeless, and it came at a time 
when a little joy means everything in the world to a woman. Robert 
came home one night, and I watched him come up the stairs as I 
watched you to-night, but I didn’t know then the meaning of his 
expression, for I had never seen it before.” She had grown very 
white. “He came to our room as usual—and he—and he kissed me— 
and made me go to bed, for I was not well. He said he would 
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come soon. I think I must have slept some hours, but when I 
waked and put out my hand for him, his place was cold. It was 
bright moonlight, like to-night, and the wind was blowing, and I 
got up and searched for him. I looked everywhere for him, and it 
was bitterly cold. His hat and coat were still on the chair in our 
bedroom. I was all alone, and the neighbors were strangers, but I 
went for help—if some one could only reach him before it was too 
late, for I knew then what the look in his eyes meant. They sent 
for the police, they searched all night through the storm—until late 
the next afternoon—and I sat and waited. Then they found him and 
brought him home. He had walked far out of the city into the 
country, and had lain for hours in the snow—with his facee—— He 
had shot himself as you were going to——” She shivered, pressing 
her hands to her eyes, and the man interrupted her huskily. 

“Don’t go on,” he said. “TI had no right to ask it. You have 
done enough for me to-night, without suffering all that over again;” 
but she shook her head. 

“Speaking of it is no harder than thinking of it,” she said, 
“and I want to finish, You didn’t understand me at first—you 
thought I had acted strangely,—and I want you to know everything 
about me—you will see my reason then. There are things that are 
so very much harder to bear than just losing money. Robert had 
speculated with some of the bank’s money when his was gone, and, 
though it was not a large sum, there was no possibility of his paying 
it back, and he knew they would discover it in a day or two. It 
left me with almost nothing, and my baby was coming soon. It was 
enough to carry me through that time, and I lived through it—I 
had to—there was the child—and when I was well enough I looked 
for work. We had lived so quietly that we had made very few 
friends, but there was a man connected with the bank, a very wealthy 
man whom my husband knew, and whom I had met once, and at last 
I went to him to ask for office work. He gave it to me, in his office, 
and I found a cheap room in a poor flat building, and paid an honest 
German woman who lived in the same building to care for the child 
when I was away. 

“T think I am one of those women who if they can only have 
some one to love and care for, can forget much and be happy. I 
was dreadfully afraid of the future, and anxious for my child, but 
in spite of everything I was not really unhappy—not while I had 
her—but that was not for very long. She was ill for two days, and 
she never left my arms, but neither the German woman nor the 
doctor nor I could save her—my little girl——” The lines of pain 
marred the soft curve of cheek and lips, and her hands shook. “I 
don’t know how it was that I managed to go on for a time, but I 
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did. I think it was just habit that took me to the office, and led 
my feet back again to my desolate room, and all the time my despair 
was just collecting until I should be a little less benumbed. Then 
something happened at the office—I had been too wretched to notice— 
but I could not work there any more and keep my self-respect. He 
had made it impossible. 

“My anger gave me the strength to decide, and as I walked to 
my room that evening I made up my mind. If there had been a 
single human creature who cared particularly, I could not have thought 
of it, but as I walked on I felt just as you, I think, did to-night, 
that every one had failed me. . . . I had kept his pistol, and I 
put it beside me on the bed, and waited until the house should be 
quiet and people sleeping. . . . I lay still a long time, and then 
it began in the next room, a whining, wretched cry, inarticulate at 
first, and it went on so long that I sat up and listened. It was like a 
sick animal, but I made out at last what it was trying to say: it 
was ‘Mamma, mamma,’ over and over and over, and I lay down and 
put my fingers in my ears to keep the sound away, but it went on 
and on in my brain. I began to think about the next room, and 
wonder what was in there. I had seen a shabby-looking woman come 
out of the room, but I had not seen a child. Had the woman a baby, . 
and had she left it in the cold and forgotten it? I took my fingers 
from my ears and the whining was more distinct. I could n’t stand 
it. I crept out into the hall and knocked on the door, but no answer 
came, and I went in. . . . There was no light, but I made out 
a bed, and the crying came from it. Then I lighted the gas, and in 
one look I forgot myself and my trouble; it became a little thing 
and far away. 

“The room was small and wretched and dirty, a stove and a 
miserable cot were all the furniture it contained, and it was very 
cold and ill-smelling. A young woman lay flat on her back on the 
cot, and the moment the gas-light flared up I knew what the blue 
white of her face meant. There was something that moved and whined 
under the ragged blanket that covered her breast, and I laid the 
cover back to find it. It was a little child, thin and pinched, and 
almost too weak to cry. . . . The others came and looked after 
the mother—an overdose of opium, they said—but I took the baby 
with me—and I have had something to love ever since.” The lines 
of pain had slowly faded from her face, and a little pleading smile 
crept round her lips and lighted her eyes. “I think,” she said 
softly, reaching out and touching one of the firm, white hands of 
the man who had listened with rapt attention—“I think, as long 
as you have these to work with, and I have these ””—and she touched 
her own hand—“ that there is no need of our failing ourselves!” 
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He threw back his head with a passionate gesture. “No!” he 
said in his deep voice. “You are right there. You have learned a 
truth or two.” He rose abruptly and stood looking down at her. 
“ Helen, what was the mining company that swamped your husband?” 

“The Estrado;” she looked up at him gravely. 

“TI thought so,” he said. “It was my father that floated that 
company, and engineered the money into his pockets—he and one 
or two others. It was one of the last things he did before he died.” 

She nodded. “I know.” 

“ And, by George, then, that’s the money I’ve gambled with and 
lost—your money! But I haven’t swamped any one but myself— 
there is that much consolation in it.” He continued to look down 
at her, frowning heavily. “You see, I haven’t even brought trouble 
on Mattie—she doesn’t care anything about me; she only wants a 
good time. It hurt pretty badly at first, but I had gotten used to it. 

Still, if I had found her here with a kind word for me to- 
night, I—I should n’t have tried to do that foolish thing. . . . Her 
father has plenty, and can give her all she wants—and she will plead 
‘non-support,’ as she told me she would. It’s a blotted page, all 
that. I have to turn it over and begin anew.” He spoke grimly. 

“T think it will not have hurt you,” she said in her sweet voice, 
and she rose. 

“Hurt me—no!” he said, with peculiar emphasis. “I will know 
the difference between a woman and a doll from this day on!” Her 
eyes dropped under the light that had flashed into his, and she turned 
to the closed door, then stopped, hesitating. 

“To-morrow will be hard for you,” she said, “and many other 
days——” 

“T have been a fool,” he said quickly, “but I am not as weak 
as that. But you, Helen—what are you going to do? That’s the 
thing I care most about now.” 

“Oh!” she said, with her quick smile. “I can get plenty to 
do—I am a good parlor maid.” Then, as he flushed hotly, she added 
gravely: “I have saved a little, and the child is in a good home. I 
shall try to go on with my nurse’s training.” 

His flush deepened. “And I haven’t a penny of that money 
that belongs to you, to help make it easy for you! I’Il never rest 
till I make it, Helen. I swear I’ll make my way, and then you'll 
let me help——” 

She stood in the door, looking back at him, and the color flooded 
her tired face. “You can help the child,” she said. “I will let 
you do that, and that will be helping me.” 

“Very well,” he replied. “But—must you go now, Helen?” 
He had come to her side. 
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“Yes, it is almost daylight,” she said, smiling. 

“You will shake hands with me before you go, and you’ll not 
forget to be my friend?” She gave him her hand, still smiling up 
at him, and he took it and held it tightly for a moment. “ Will you 
say it again?” he asked. 

“It?—what?” she answered, puzzled. 

“*T was so very, very sorry for you’—I liked the way you said 
it.” He spoke lightly, but his expression belied his manner. 

“Oh!” she said softly, moving to close the door, “ but I am not— 
now. I think I am just a little proud of you.” 


CANNED LITERATURE 


By Ellis O. ‘fones 


a pleasant prospect. For any one who has observed the evo- 
lutionary tendencies in other directions, it goes without saying 
that letters cannot go on as they are. 

They are too compendious and bulky for our busy times. There 
is, consequently, a crying need for a process by which they may be 
evaporated, so that they may be exported, not only to foreign climes, 
but taken conveniently on camping trips. It will be great step in 
advance when a camper, before he departs for his day’s fishing, can set 
a little literature to soak and find it ready for consumption when he 
returns tired and hungry. 

There must also be discovered a preservative or a cold storage 
process by which the crop of summer literature may be distributed 
more evenly over the four seasons. Literature spoils very readily. 
This is well known, but chemists still disagree as to whether this is 
caused by the presence of too many words or too few ideas. 

When we get to the point where we can open a can of literature, 
dilute with words, and serve, we shall have reached a literary Utopia. 

Is it too much to expect? 


Se nest for the future of our present literature present 


THE LITTLE BOY VISITS GRANDMA 
BY 8. MARIA TALBOT 


EAR God, I’m goin’ fer a trip. 
LD Please ’scuse me from my prayer, 
’Cause me an’ pa an’ mamma, too, 

Is fixin’ to go where 

There ain’t no sign “ Keep off the grass ”— 
Down to my Gran’ma Howe's; 

An’ where they don’t have wagon milk, 
But milk it from the cows. 


Ill have such lots an’ lots ter do 
A-wadin’ in the brook 

An’ rollin’ down the haystacks—when 
My mamma does n’t look— 

An’ ridin’ horses with the men 
When they go down ter drink; 

Ill be so busy with it all 
*At I can’t hardly think. 


There’s Jimmy Brown, he never prays, 
An’ he ain’t good a bit. 

He goes a-swimmin’ Sundays, God, 
An’ he ain’t drownded yit; 

But I have said my “lay me” when 
I was so dead with sleep 

I mixed “the power an’ glory” in 
Along with “soul to keep.” 


*Sides, Gran’pa Howe is awful good 
The mornin’ prayers ter say, 

While Gran’ma tiptoes ’roun’ so soft 
Ter shoo the hens away, 

An’ see ’at breakfus’ does n’t burn, 
While Gran’pa ’splains ter you 

About them “sparks ’at up’ards fly” 
An’ tells you what ter do. 


Dear God, please let the fambly pray’r 
Be all I have ter pray,— 

There ain’t no danger ner no harm 
The place where we all stay; 

But when Jack Fros’ comes nippin’ toes, 
An’ we go back ter town, 

I’ll need you then the wussest way 
An’ say my “lay me down.” 
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THE DEAR OLD FARM 
By Thomas L. Masson 


Author of ‘¢ The Von Blumers,”” ‘‘ A Corner in Women,”’ etc. 


* 


6A T last!” 

A It was plainly a difficult matter for Whittler to restrain his 
enthusiasm, as he came in and looked at his wife with that 

beatific expression which envelops one’s features only during the most 

exalted moments. 

“Tt’s all over,” he said at last. “The dream of years has come 
true.” 

“Tell me quick,” said Mrs. Whittler, who disliked to be kept 
waiting, especially on such doubtful matters as her husband’s projects. 
“What have you done now?” 

In reply, Whittler brought from his pocket and flourished in the 
air a formidable-looking paper, on which a red seal was plainly 
discernible. 

“Think of it!” he exclaimed. “A farm—one of the finest and 
best farms in the world. Everything on it and in it that the eye 
could wish or the mind desire. Grassy dells—woodland stretches— 
kine in the meadows, and sheep dotting the landscape. An old- 
fashioned hay-loft—think of jumping up and down in the delicious 
hay! A splendid well, with a rare old moss-covered bucket in it. 
Nothing omitted. Everything first class. Acres and acres—and all 
for only three thousand dollars.- Shall we have the time of our lives? 
Shall we renew our youth? Will health and strength come back to 
us? Will our cheeks grow rosy red and the bubbling spirit of bucolic 
joy be ours forever?” 

“T am quite well enough as it is,” sighed Mrs. Whittler, with a 
despairing look. “But I knew it was coming. I knew you would 
do it. When do we start?” 


They started at once. Whittler would have no peace until they 
had given up all their engagements and were on the train. At the 
end of five hours’ hard travelling they arrived in the vicinity of their 
farm. A man with a “rig” was waiting to take them to it. They 
had also brought along their two servants. 

“Isn’t this grand!” exclaimed Whittler, sweeping the surround- 
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ing country with his arm. “ Purely pastoral, as you see. Think of 
having fresh milk from our own cow every morning. And the beauty 
of it is, my dear, that it doesn’t cost anything.” 

“How do you make that out?” asked Mrs. Whittler. That lady 
had been brought up in the city. 

“Why, the farm pays for itself, of course. All we do is to sit 
back, renew our youth, and watch things grow. All our vegetables 
for nothing. Think of the prices you pay in town. All saved. 
Easy Street is no name for it. Why, in another year I expect to 
send enough eggs and produce to market to pay for all our extras. 
Then think of the things we can do. There’s violets.” 

He put his hand in his pocket and pulled out a circular wherein 
were set forth the profits that any intelligent and sufficiently lazy 
man could make out of violets. 

“Do you realize,” he continued, “the money there is in violets? 
Of course you don’t. Thousands a year in it. And as for mushrooms— 
well, that’s so easy that it seems absurd. All you have to do is to 
drop a postal to Washington and get the directions, and you can 
raise enough mushrooms in a couple of months to pay for an auto- 
mobile. That’s right. Facts all here.” He pointed to another pocket. 

They arrived at the farm. It proved to be the usual kind— 
a house, a barn in the rear, outlying buildings all in fairly good 
repair, and a stretch of country. 

Whittler led the way. And as his wife, preceded by the two 
servants, entered, he bowed profoundly. 

“Utopia at last!” he exclaimed. 


The next morning, with a lack-lustre look on her face, Mrs. 
Whittler came to him, finding him out in the rear of the barn, nailing 
up a fence. 

“T’ve been hunting for you everywhere,” she said. “That’s 
one of the bad features of this farm. It’s so large that you can’t 
locate people. Now, in town all I had to do was to step to the 
stair.” 

“What is it?” exclaimed Whittler, pounding on the fence with 
an old ax—no hammer having been found. “What’s the matter 
now?” 

“Only this—that the cook’s going back. She says that she 
would n’t sleep another night here for worlds. And, also, the waitress 
is going with her. I begged them to stay. They said they would 
do almost anything for me, but they simply could n’t. Too lonesome. 
What are we to do!” 

“Well,” cried Whittler, “if that isn’t just like such creatures! 
Don’t know when they are well off. Have not the slightest appreci- 
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ation of any of the beauties of nature. Let ’em go!” he went on 
defiantly. “ Who cares!” 

“T care!” exclaimed Mrs. Whittler, with tears in her eyes. “They 
are going to take the four o’clock train, so you can have the hired 
man hitch up and take them back. In the mean time, what are we 
to do?” 


At three o’clock Whittler, sneaking down the back stairs of the 
rag-carpeted farm-house, suddenly came face to face with his wife. 
Both stared at each other in the utmost surprise. 

“What are you so dressed up for?” said Whittler. 

“ Because I have had enough of it. I am going back with the 
girls. I thought I would n’t say anything to you about it, because 
you had set your heart on this farm, and I knew it would n’t make 
any difference to you whether I was here or not. But what are you 
so dressed up for?” 

Whittler leaned over and looked his wife full in the face, upon 
which there was the look of a great awakening. 

“I’m dressed up,” he whispered, “ because I am going back with 
you. The thing began to dawn on me this morning when I got 
up and found that I had to walk nearly a quarter of a mile before 
I could get enough water to wash my face in. It began to grow 
plainer to me at breakfast when I realized there wasn’t a morning 
paper.within four miles. It began to set in on me after breakfast 
when, as I looked out at the next farm, I had a blue blanket of 
lonesomeness steal over my soul. But I struggled against it until 
you came out and told me the girls were going back, and when I 
thought of the square meal that we had n’t had since we got here, 
of the nice fresh-vegetable market in the next block, of the song 
of the subway, of the hum of people, I almost went crazy. And so, 
my dear, here’s back to Broadway, three thousand dollars behind, but 
with a hundred thousand dollars’ worth of accumulated wisdom; and 
when I say the word ‘farm’ again, you can go right off and order a 
Russian sable coat without even mentioning it to me.” 


MY QUEST 
BY ETHEL SYFORD 


OT gems nor the gorgeousness :of life, 
But the hymn of the woods and the rhythmic sea; 


Not smiles nor the praise of broidered words, 
But thy full-souled sympathy! 


ELECTA, THE DAUGHTER 
OF SAMIMA 


A PENNSYLVANIA-GERMAN STORY 


By Wirt W. Barnitz 


the Hullinger home had been thrown wide open and the sunlight 

allowed to enter that almost sacred room. The bright rag- 
carpet, which had lain for fifty years upon the floor, looked as new 
and unworn as the day it had been put there. The chairs, made many 
years before, were equally as untarnished and free from all signs of 
wear. Even the great Bible in its place on a stand at the end of the 
room had been handled so carefully, and so seldom, that, though it 
had been in the house since its building, a century before, when the 
Hullingers’ grandsire had taken possession of the farm, it was as 
perfect as any new book. 

“Electa! Electa! What you doin’ vith that there? Ain’t you 
got no better sense than to go foolin’ vith such a holy thing?” burst 
out Mrs. Hullinger, as she appeared in the doorway. “I tell you the 
good Lord von’t make house-cleaning easier fer us if you go lookin’ 
into His sayings vithout havin’ your Sunday clothes on!” 

The girl closed the Bible slowly, and turned to her mother. “Look 
here, mam, I ’m jus’ twenty-three year old, and I ain’t lettin’ you boss 
me ’round no longer! And, mam, you ought to have better sense ’an to 
put into them pages vhat you did! How’d you know I’m ever gettin’ 
married ? ” 

Mrs. Hullinger let her broom drop to the floor. For the first time 
in ten years, she blushed. “ Vell—vell, I don’t jus’ know you ’re gettin’ 
married, but I hope you’ll be huntin’ fer a man soon vonce.” 

“Vell, as sure as my name is Electa Eleanora Hullinger, I’m not 
goin’ to bother vith no man fer a vhile yet. I don’t see vhat business 
you had to set me down fer a veddin’ so soon. You could ’a’ left that 
name of mine off the marriage list in the Bible till I did get one vhat 
suited to me.” 

“ Now, there, Electa, that’s chust it. If you don’t have no one 
to help you, youll never git married. Both me ner your pop ain’t 
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goin’ to set ’round and see you go to vaste, so I’ve decided on a vay 
to get you married right.” 

For some time the girl stood gazing at her mother. This disclosure 
seemed so strange that for the moment she doubted whether she had 
rightly understood what had been said to her. Heretofore, marriage 
had scarcely entered her thoughts, and now to be told that she was 
to have a husband affected her as nothing ever had before. In her 
own eyes, she was still a girl too young to think of men. 

“Git your broom, child, and help to make some of this here dust 
out. Ve’ve got to clean out all the rooms on this floor to-day yet, so 
git your broom now quick.” 

As the mother finished reminding Electa of her part in the work, 
the mailman drove up to the garden gate and waved a letter at Mrs. 
Hullinger, who stood looking out of the parlor door. “Come fetch 
this letter fer your mother, Electa,” he called. “It must be sompin’ 
important, fer it comes vay down from New York.” 

“From New York,” echoed the woman at the door. “My plans 
must be vorkin’ so soon already.” And she tore open the letter while 
the last words were still on her lips. 

Electa stood by with open mouth, awaiting an explanation. It was 
an unusual thing for a letter to find its way to the Hullinger farm, 
but when one did come it was read many times, and then carefully 
tucked away under the feather-bed in the spare room. So, after reading 
it for the seventh time, Mrs. Hullinger replaced the letter in the en- 
velope, and, without allowing Electa to see its contents, carried it to the 
guest room for safe keeping. 

“See here, Electa,” called the mother, as she came downstairs, 
“you get out to the yard and vhitevash the front fence chust so fast as 
you know how. I’ll take care of these here rooms. Ve’ve got to 
get things cleaned up till to-morrow evening, fer a high-go-flutin’ man 
from New York comes then fer to stay the summer out.” 

“ Vhat!” ejaculated Electa. “Is that vhy the letter comes still?” 

“Yes; and I vant you to be thinkin’ ’bout them clothes of your’n, 
and such like, vhile you vork. When this here man is here, you’re 
got to be lookin’ at your best. Now’en remember you this!” 

Mrs. Hullinger began with a will to sweep the parlor. So intent 
was she upon raising what little dust there was in the room, that she 
did not realize the dinner-hour had passed. Time and again her hus- 
band out in the fields had stopped behind his plow to listen for the 
ringing of the dinner-bell. Finally he had come to the conclusion that 
something must be wrong in the kitchen; so throwing down the lines, 
he had hurried toward the house. Now he was turning into the vege- 
table garden at the rear. Without warning, a great rag rug, in wild 
career from a window above, grazed the top of his bald head. 
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“Gosh! Of all the devils, Samima, ain’t you satisfied vith starvin’ 
me? Must you go so far as to try to kill all at vonce! ” 

Just as the tall, weather-beaten farmer was about to hurl additional 
exclamations at the window whence the rug had come, his wife, who 
at that instant thought of dinner, called out to him: “ Godfrey, fer 
Heaven’s sakes, I visht chust vonce you’d had to clean up a house 
from bottom to roof. If you had to chus’ vonce, you’d never again 
maybe go on like you done! Now’en go ’long back to the fields, fer 
ve ain’t goin’ to have no dinner to-day.” 

The man turned slowly about and passed out of the garden. He 
returned to his plowing, murmuring something to himself about house- 
cleaning and religion. 

During the rest of that day and until late into the afternoon of the 
next, the mother and daughter kept up the renovation. In fact, they 
cleaned until they had but a half-hour left in which to dress and deco- 
rate themselves for the arrival of the summer boarder. 

“Now ’en, Electa, you put that there dress on that your grand- 
mother used to vear on holidays,” instructed Mrs. Hullinger, “and 
then Ill show you how to carry on vhen that New York man comes. 
I think I had jus’ be right out so vith my plans, child, ’en you’d un’er- 
stand vhat I’m tryin’ to do vith you. This here man I vant you 
to make up to and try to catch fer a husband———” 

“ Vhy, mam, I von’t never do that!” 

“ Ach, yes, you vill.” 

“No, mam, no!” 

“ Ach, now, you spoil all my plans vhen you talk like that. Youll 
never have a better chance to get a man again. Listen vonce to me 
vhen I tell you some advices. Now’en dress up so like I tell you, and 
be lookin’ nice vhen he first sees you.” 

Mrs. Hullinger hurriedly put on her best black dress, the garment 
which she wore alike to funerals, to sales, to weddings, and to church. 
Then she vent to her daughter’s room to help her put on the finishing 
touches. But Electa had by this time completed her toilet, and in 
the few remaining minutes her mother proceeded to suggest certain 
points of etiquette. 

“There is some things you must be about doin’ vhenever you set 
vith the New York man. First, you must cross your hands so in your 
lap; second, you must look as intell’gent as you feel like in your head; 
third, you must answer him ‘ Yes, sir, and ‘ No, sir,’ according to vhat 
he says.” 

Electa, who had been gazing out of the window, suddenly turned to 
her mother. “See there, mam, see that dust come up from back of the 
hill? That’s pop’s horse makin’ the dust. He’s bringin’ that there 
man home.” 
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“ Fer land’s sakes, child, so is it! Come right along vith me.” 

The two went downstairs, the mother leading the way to the porch. 
Over the hill in front of the house came the spring wagon, high on the 
seat of which sat the man from New York. Electa’s small eyes opened 
wider than they had ever opened before when she spied the tall, pale- 
faced stranger beside her father. She had never before seen a city- 
bred gentleman, and this man was a revelation to her. 

“Vhat fer person is he, mam? He don’t dress like ve country folks 
here in York County.” 

“ Hush, girl, or he *ll hear you. Now set up and look so nice as you 
know how!” 

The wagon stopped at the gate, and the guest jumped to the ground. 
Mrs. Hullinger arose from her chair and extended her hand in hearty 
welcome. 

“This is Mr. Crane, ain’t it? Howd’y’do!” 

“Yes, madam, and I’m glad to be here at last. I had the time of 
my life getting to the village over yonder, where your husband met me.” 
The man glanced about, and then continued : “ This is certainly an ideal 
spot—a spot of exactly the kind that I have been looking for ever 
since I began to think for myself. Here I can surely find all the 
inspiration and quiet which I have craved for years. I feel now that 
I have the environment that a painter of rural scenes must have.” 

“Uh-huh,” grunted Mrs. Hullinger in response, and turned to her 
husband. “ Now, Godfrey, take the trunk up to his room still.” 

Electa sat quietly by, awaiting developments. Finally her mother 
motioned her to come forward, and she obeyed. Mr. Crane eyed the 
girl studiously. 

“This is my daughter, Electa Eleanora, Mr. Crane, and me an’ 
her pop thinks a hull lot of her,” explained the mother. 

Mr. Crane shook the girl’s hand warmly. Surely he little suspected 
that this coy country lass had been prompted by her parents to try to 
win his affection. He looked upon her as a representative type of a 
queer people, peculiarly well adapted to his needs as an artist searching 
for a characteristic figure for his rural studies. 

“You will pose for me out here in the garden some time, won’t 
you?” Mr. Crane inquired. “I should like to have you wear those very 
same clothes and sit for me when I paint to-morrow.” 

“ Yes, sir,” blushed Electa. 

“Thank you.” Turning to Mrs. Hullinger, the artist continued: 
“T’ll take you some time, too, to help fill out one of my pictures. We 
dabblers in color like to make our pictures as realistic as possible. 
And now, Mrs. Hullinger, if you ll show me my room, I Il wash up a 
bit and put on another suit before supper.” 

“ Come ‘long vith me, and I ’1l take you to it.” 
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The big woman led the way through the parlor to the staircase, and 
thence to the floor above. “ Here’s your room vith vhat you need in 
it. Vhen you hear the bell ring, you know it’s supper-time. Jus’ 
come the stairs down, and ve’ll be eatin’ in the kitchen.” 

Mrs. Hullinger went to the floor below, where she met her husband 
coming in the door. “Vell, vhat do you think of him, Godfrey? 
Ain’t he fine-lookin’, huh?” 

“Yes, but he’s pecul’ar, and uses vords the like of which J ’ve 
never heard. Now hurry vith the supper.” 

At exactly half-past four, the evening meal was on the table. Food 
was served in such abundance that dishes had to be piled one upon the 
other in order that everything might be gotten on the board. Mr. 
Crane partook of whatever was passed him; and when the meal had 
come to an end, he seated himself on the porch to enjoy an after-supper 
smoke. 

“ Here’s Electa, Mr. Crane,” announced Mrs. Hullinger. “ She’ll 
help entertain you.” 

Electa stiffly sank into a chair, and sat looking at her folded hands. 
She neither changed position nor spoke a word until the artist turned 
to her with the exclamation, “Oh, what a delightful cloud that is 
over there in the west!” 

“ Yes, sir,” mumbled Electa, without the least enthusiasm. 

“ And, oh, that gold of the sunset is exquisite! ” went on the painter. 

To this Electa made no reply at all, and her mother, who was 
angered by the indifference displayed by the girl, made a wrathful 
gesture toward her. 

Electa understood, and she made an attempt to say something: 
“ Ain’t it—ain’t it so nice yet, an-——” 

Mr. Crane at once grasped the situation. “ Yes, indeed it is, and 
I wish I could paint it,” he pursued. “ Have you ever tried to do any- 
thing in oils?” 

Electa’s face was a blank. As a matter of fact, she had not the 
merest idea what the artist meant; yet she ventured a reply: “ ™ I 
have put oil in the lamps, and such like.” 

“ Yes, certainly—of course you have. Have you always lived right 
here on the farm?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Have you never been to a town or city?” 

“Yes, I’ve been to Abbottstown, and to Berlin, and to Hanover.” 

“ Well, then, you have been around a bit.” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Well, it’s nice to get here and there and see something of the 
world. I’ve been about quite a bit myself.” 

Mr. Crane fell to smoking again, and Electa’s eyes wandered to 
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her hands. For some time there was silence. Only the croaking of the 
frogs in a little pond below the house suggested that there was life in 
the neighborhood of the farm. The sun had set, and with the darkness 
the girl seemed to gain courage. “How old are you?” she asked, 
without hesitation. 

“1?” responded the man, with a start. 

“ Yes, sir,” returned Electa. 

“ Just thirty-one, but I feel older.” 

“Oh! Then you ain’t too old to be my man, are you?” 

Mr. Crane, who had been sitting with his chair tilted against the 
porch railing, lost his balance and slipped to the floor. “I think I 
have hurt my arm. Excuse me.” Without further explanation, he 
went into the house and up to his room. 

Day after day passed. The Hullingers saw very little of the artist. 
He met them only at meal-time; all the rest of the day he was off 
in the fields painting. In spite of all Electa’s efforts to carry out her 
mother’s urgings to be in the company of the artist as much as possible, 
she never could quite manage to be where he was. He evaded her at all 
times. 

One evening several weeks after his arrival, Mr. Crane was slowly 
walking down the hill back of the barn, where he had been studying the 
sunset. As he passed the wagon-shed, Mrs. Hullinger stepped out from 
the shadows within. “ Look you here,” she burst out. “ Vhy don’t 
you talk to my daughter no more, and vhy you run avay from her vhen 
she tries to get vith you still? Ain’t she good ’nough fer you?” 

The artist stood speechless for a moment. He was not used to being 
thus accosted. “ Well, Mrs. Hullinger,” he replied calmly, “ for some 
time I have noticed that you and your daughter have been trying hard 
to carry out a little scheme of your own. That little scheme never 
appealed to me; and I am now on my way to the house to pack my 
trunk. I shall leave in the morning.” He did not go further into 
detail, but hastened to his room. 

Mrs. Hullinger turned into the barn, where her husband was busy 
bedding the horses for the night. “See here, Godfrey,” she said as she 
went toward him, “our plan of gettin’ Electa married is gone to pot. 
Mr. Crane is leaving in the morning. He says he seen through vhat 
ve vere tryin’ to do, and did n’t like it; so he’s goin’ to-morrow.” 

“Now’en, Samima, I told you you had best go a mite slower ’an 
you did. These here city fellers ain’t so dumb as us back here in the 
country. They think twict vhile ve think once. Now’en remember this 
as I told you in the beginnin’: it ain’t much use tryin’ to mate up our 
children the same like ve do our horses. The good Lord put human 
bein’s here to mate up fer ’emselves.” 


THE VERY TALL 
GENTLEMAN 


By B. MacArthur 


fore he began to discover that he possessed many things befit- 

ting this advanced age. What pleased him most was the 
realization that these things were all within himself. Several times 
he had surprised himself by perfectly understanding some subject which 
heretofore he had failed utterly to comprehend. This delighted him— 
he felt a multitude of undreamed of things stirring within him; new 
powers of observation and achievement which opened the door of a 
wondrous world, and which possessed endless possibilities. You see, the 
Admiral had discovered his imagination. With this miraculous posses- 
sion also came a still, small voice enabling him to observe for himself 
the hitherto illusive line between right and wrong. Great was his sense 
of éompetence upon this discovery, and he buckled his manhood about 
him securely and behaved with a dignity befitting the situation. 

One day he sat upon the wall of the water-front, enjoying to the 
full his new possessions. “ Mumzy,” the Admiral’s Mamma, was walk- 
ing slowly up and down, keeping a watchful eye upon the small figure 
which contained so much of all that made life worth living to “ Mumzy.” 
In her heart, she was counting the days until the Admiral’s Father, 
Lieutenant Richard Randolph, should return to see for himself the 
small, straight back, the sturdy shoulders, and the general impression 
of fitness produced by their boy. 

The Admiral knew that Mumzy counted days. He knew, too, that 
she would give much if he could remember his Father. But this the 
Admiral, who was truthful, could not do. One cruise after another had 
taken him away ever since the small son was two years old, and, search 
as he would in the dark pages of his memory, the Admiral could not 
remember. Although he had tried to avoid it, his mental picture of his 
Father remained no other than the large photograph in the silver frame 
on Mumzy’s bureau, and as this contained merely head and shoulders, 
the Admiral cannot be blamed if he felt dissatisfied. He liked that 
head, however. He liked the alert, fearless eyes, the straight mouth, 
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and the way the strong neck rose from the body. It was not until 
the lower part of the chest disappeared in misty clouds that the Admiral 
felt saddened. Really, you know, it is a bit hard for a fellow to 
have to think of his Father as a person without legs. He felt so 
apologetic about it that he never even mentioned it to Mumzy. 

But since the discovery of his imagination the Admiral had by 
chance conceived the brilliant and fascinating idea of building legs 
and body to the mind-picture, and he did so in his own generous, whole- 
souled fashion. Little by little, to suit his pleasure, he added height 
to it, until when in his mind he was quite satisfied that his Father 
stood easily taller than any man the Admiral had ever seen. With this 
made-to-order and thoroughly satisfactory person, he proceeded to spend 
his days. With him he went forth upon all his expeditions, which were 
generally those of Piracy; by him he was inspired to bravery in the 
hour of peril, and comforted in the hour of woe, and it was he alone 
who became, secretly, Mumzy’s only rival. Therefore, when Mumzy 
had announced with a thrill of relief in her voice that his Father was 
coming home with the big Fleet which had sailed around the world, the 
Admiral was filled with alternate joy and fear—infinite hope that his 
dreams should be realized, infinite dread that they were to be shattered. 
And as be sat upon the stone wall, looking out across the Roads, and 
told himself that the Fleet was coming there—right there—in two more 
days, he braced himself for the disappointment which might follow. 
The tall, all-comprehending comrade had grown so dear that the 
thought of parting from him seemed almost more than he could bear, 
and to comfort himself he arranged matters in his own way. 

“Tf he’s tall—like I’ve been thinking he is—I’ll know it’s all 
going to be right; and if he’s little—then, of course, I’ll love him, 
but it won’t be quite the same,” said the Admiral aloud. 

The next two days passed somehow, and the morning of the Fleet’s 
arrival dawned darkly. Towards nine o’clock a fine, soft rain began 
to fall, and the mist hid the Roads. 

The Admiral had arisen and dressed with care. Mumzy’s excitement 
was scarcely more intense than his own. They stood by the window 
watching the eddying crowd which had gathered to await the appear- 
ance of the Big Ships. The Admiral’s heart was bursting with hope 
and anxiety, and Mumzy’s with many things. 

“Tf he’s tall like I’ve been thinking,” he repeated beneath his 
breath ; but even as he yearned that it might be so, he recalled how very 
tall was the comrade of his dreams, and his hope dwindled accordingly. 

It was now about eleven o’clock. He stood with his elbows resting 
on the sill against the window-frame. Presently he felt a strange 
pulsing at his elbow-ends—“ throb, throb ”—pause—and then “ throb, 
throb,” again continuously. Something began to excite him strangely ; 
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his throat tightened, his ears tingled, he strained every muscle to under- 
stand that something—something which seemed to be near, but which 
he could not see. ‘hen he told Mumzy about the throbbing, and she 
dropped down beside him instantly, and placed her elbows against the 
window-frame as his were. Everything was silent in the small room. 
Outside, the crowd hummed droningly. Mumzy was absolutely still. 

“Throb, throb ”—pause—“ throb, throb,” went the pulsing at the 
Admiral’s elbows, and Mumzy looked very strange, indeed. 

“Son,” she whispered, like one who hears music, “it’s the guns. 
They ’re there, down the bay, saluting the President.” 

It seemed a long time until the ships were in sight. Mumazy and 
the Admiral put on their coats and sallied forth, taking station high 
upon the ramparts where they run well out towards the Channel. 

The Admiral rushed up and down shouting, so Mumzy was the first 
to discover the Connecticut majestically sweeping towards them, with a 
stately line of shadowy shapes following her through the mist. When 
the Flagship was opposite them, the clouds lifted and a curiously clear 
light spread over everything. ‘The excitement was intense, though there 
was no cheering. Men rushed hither and thither, beating each other 
jovially upon the back; women scrambled for a better view; children 
shouted shrilly; handkerchiefs were waving, bands playing, and many 
Mumzies were dim-eyed. 

“ What ’s Father doing? ” demanded the Admiral. 

“J don’t know,” replied Mumzy, never taking her eyes from the 
ships ; “ but he might be on the bridge. Do you see that high place in 
front on the ship just opposite—there are some people standing there— 
do you see?” 

“One of them has a long black thing up to his eye,” announced the 
Admiral. Mumzy was much delighted at his perception. 

“That might be Father,” she said, and waved her muff. 

“Tl wave, too,” said the Admiral, now away up in Mumzy’s arms. 

“TI wrote him where we’d be,” she murmured. “ Doesn’t he 
answer?” 

“ Not yet,” comforted the small figure, still waving; “but maybe 
he will.” 


The Admiral found “just waiting” one of the hardest things he 
had ever had to do. He was very sleepy, besides, and the running 
boat had brought Mumzy a note saying that his Father would have 
to stay aboard till eight o’clock that night. 

Now the Admiral was utterly worn out with excitement and sus- 
pense. Would the real Daddy be tall? If so, childlike, he felt con- 
vinced that all the rest would follow; but if he should be little—if 
the fine head and shoulders of the photograph should end ignomin- 
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iously in a pair of stumpy legs! It had all grown to mean ridiculously 
much to the Admiral, and the suspense was wearing on him. So it hap- 
pened that he fell asleep long before eight o’clock, which was not at 
all the way he had planned for his Father to see him first. He slept 
very soundly and dreamed strange things—about tiny battleships with 
monster men bestriding them, and enormous little boys shaking hands 
with diminutive male-parents; and then about a room with the stars 
shining through the window. Presently he heard Mumzy’s voice: 

“Tt won’t wake him to turn up the light, dear, and you must see 
him while he’s asleep—he’s so adorable.” The Admiral felt something 
sand-papery against his cheek. He moved sleepily. 

“Ssssh,” said Mumzy; and she and the sand-papery thing moved 
away. Then the Admiral realized that he was awake, and that the 
person with Mumzy was his Father. He scarcely breathed for the 
pounding of his heart. Now that the moment had come, he hardly 
dared to meet it. He opened one eye cautiously, then he flashed open 
the other. Oh! the wonder of that instant! Across the room stood 
the tallest gentleman the Admiral had ever seen; and Mumzy was in 
his arms. Everything went reeling around with the marvel of it. 
The dear comrade of his dreams was there—really there! The Ad- 
miral’s relief was so acute that it almost unmanned him, and he 
cried out in the fulness of his heart. It was then that they gathered 
the rumpled little figure to them, murmuring unintelligible things 
and making him feel very much of a baby, after all. But of a sudden 
he felt very undignified and a little frightened, and he climbed down 
out of the tall gentleman’s strong arms, and, taking Mumzy by the hand, 
stood looking up at her. His face twisted a little, and his lips trembled, 
though he tried to control them. Somehow, he felt like an outsider for 
a moment, and he had a mad desire to be claimed, to be assured of the 
tall gentleman’s recognition. His voice struggled up through a sob. 

“TD’does he know that I, too, am a Randolph?” quavered the 
Admiral ; and, being assured of the blessed fact, he flung himself into 
those strong arms again, sobbing desperately with weariness and joy 
and relief. 

After all, the Admiral was just a very little boy, but in his heart 
there was such glorification as is seldom given other than little boys to 


know. 
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SLEEPLESSNESS 
By David H. Dodge 


that has been quoted so often that it is getting tiresome, 
“who invented sleep.” 

Don Quixote’s henchman was a good-hearted sort of chap, and was 
not in the habit of cursing, but he left a possible parallel malediction on 
the inventor of sleeplessness. Whoever it may have been that was 
responsible for this inconvenience, he thought out an ingenious and 
exquisite form of torture. Something ought to be coming to him. 

Various methods of courting sleep when sleep is coy have been 
recommended by the confident persons who always have cures for colds, 
but the fallacy which has exploded with the loudest report is that which 
conveys the advice to count up to a hundred, or a thousand, or a million. 
The man who can’t sleep is irritated any way because he can’t sleep, and 
by the time he has arrived at 766, and has suddenly forgotten whether 
it was 766 or 666 or 676 or 767, he is so enraged that that alone keeps 
him awake another half-hour. 

It is the same with the attempt to count sheep jumping over 3 
fence. The very stupidity of the proceeding is annoying, and starts the 
brain on a wave of activity that delays sleep still further. In fact, it is 
doubtful whether any mathematical stunts soothe the brain when it is 
nervous, and even if they do, there are almost as many different kinds 
of brains as there are numbers, up to infinity, so what is the use of a 
general prescription ? 

A man who occasionally suffers from sleeplessness has this to say: 
“T always know when I am dropping off to a natural sleep. The 
moment comes when the ordinary things of every-day life assume weird 
or preposterous groupings. For instance, if I seem to think of a cow 
looking out of the corner of her eye with an arch glance, or a caterpillar 
directing an orchestra, I know that sleep hovers near. There has been 
no connection between my previous thoughts and a cow or a caterpillar, 
yet that fact is a surety of repose in itself. I know I’ll be asleep in a 
few seconds. At the same time, I must n’t be too sure about it. If I 
rouse myself to the extent of feeling a distinct assurance that I ’ll soon 
be asleep, I wake myself up again thereby, and ruin my chances of a 


good sleep.” 


“ (5° bless the man,” murmured Sancho Panza on an occasion 
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It was suggested to this individual that a deliberate invention of 
such impossible situations might be a cure for sleeplessness in his case, 
but he retorted that the effect of imagining a tin horn dancing in the 
centre of a circle of mucilage bottles, or the hands of a clock making 
derisive gestures at the moon, immediately started the brain-waves roll- 
ing tumultuously and defeated the object in view. He sighed as he said 
this, and one felt that his case was indescribably sad. 

Another sufferer, a lady, told of a scheme she had tried. After some 
nights of wakefulness, she arose and commenced to read the article on 
“Sleep” in an encyclopedia. It put her to sleep right away the first 
time, but on the second attempt it made her more wakeful than before, 
and she spent the rest of the night reading up on Sleighs, the Sliding 
Scale, Henry Warner Slocum, and the Sloth. She thinks she may be 
able to use the information acquired at some later date, but it has n’t 
benefited her yet. 

One of the most painful things about being obliged to remain awake 
is the fact that when you speak of it to other people and wait for their 
sympathy, they immediately counter with instances of their being 
obliged to remain awake on some foolish occasion. Their experiences 
are exceedingly uninteresting. They drank coffee for dinner, or they 
smoked too much, or they ate a broiled lobster, and they could n’t sleep! 
Could anything be more cut-and-dried? But the way you felt about 
your insomnia, and the agonies you endured, and the thoughts you 
thought—ah, how thrilling and momentous they are, if those folks 
would only have enough sense of proportion to see it! Yet they seldom 
rise to the occasion, somehow. Some people are very exasperating. 

Coffee and the one cigar too many have been blamed for many an 
attack of insomnia, but frequently without justification. Sleeplessness 
is a mysterious thing that attacks us when we least expect it, and 
perhaps the best way is to put up with it for the time being, do some 
work, and trust to the exertion and loss of sleep insuring a full quota of 
it the following night. At all events, a sleep that you have to grab and 
throttle as you drag it toward you is not going to do its best for you 
It naturally resents such treatment. 


AT BAY 
BY MAHLON LEONARD FISHER 


He met the jeering horde, the moan 
Of hate, the sullen curse; yet while 
They looked for tears, I saw him smile! 


| SAW him smile: stricken, alone, 
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A DEPARTMENT OF CURRENT COMMENT AND 
CRITICISM—SANE, STIMULATING, OPTIMISTIC 


A WORLD PAPER DOLLAR 


( say allied to the greatest question before the world to- 
day—international peace—is that of international paper 
currency. When one thinks of it reasonably, one wonders how 

it is possible that we still cling to these relics of barbarism, with both 

so easily attainable. When men distrusted everything, they demanded 
payment in gold, even between neighbors, as the only medium of 
accepted intrinsic value. The moment we have confidence in paper, we 
prefer it to metal. There is no danger of a gold famine. The world’s 
product in 1908 was $434,000,000. In 1909 it was $450,000,000. 

This is a natural increase which has been sustained for years, and doubt- 

less will be for some time to come, as China and Central and South 

America present favorable prospects of production. But of what 

earthly value is it except to appease distrust and lack of confidence? 

The international credit of the world to-day rests upon four billion 
dollars’ worth of gold, in the banks and treasuries of Europe and 

America. The reported gold holdings of our banks is largely paper 

certificates. The actual metal is only used, to any appreciable extent, 

in international transactions. Last year, for instance, we imported a 

kundred and forty-eight millions, and exported seventy-two millions. 

In the last ten years over a thousand million dollars’ worth of gold has 

crossed the ocean to and from the United States, in weighty packages, 

carried back and forth, the contents of which are rarely seen by any one, 
and might as well be lead as gold. When they come in faster than 
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they go out, we say the bank reserve is increasing, and we are Lappy 
and pre3;.crous. When it goes the other way, we grow panicky. Now, 
all this .xpense, energy, transportation, danger of loss, and general 
foolishness could be stopped if the nations would agree upon some 
common deposit vault and the issue of international certificates to every 
depositor, to the exact value of his deposit. These bills would be a 
perfect international currency, of one unalterable value, the wide world 
over. And just as in America we prefer the paper dollar to the gold 
supposed to be somewhere, behind it, the world would prefer the inter- 
national dollar. By no possibility could there be any further use for 
the gold in commercial transactions, and the best conception of the 
common vault would be a bottomless pit, where it could disappear for- 
ever, beyond the reach of thieves or the bother of guarding it; proving 
what every one knows, if he stops to think, that, except for the small 
portion used in the fine arts, gold is the most unnecessary and useless 
metal in the world, and that all the anxiety and expense and trouble it 
causes is the result of the lingering relic of barbaric distrust, when no 
one could conceive of such a thing as confidence in anything. 

There is no doubt about keeping the peace among our forty-six 
States, with a Supreme Court, a mutual Congress, and a constitutional 
agreement to arbitrate. Neither would there be any difficulty in keep- 
ing peace among the forty-five nations, with a Supreme Court and 
Congress at La Hague and a universal arbitration treaty. It is precisely 
the same about currency. The national paper dollar does away with 
any thought of gold, and an international dollar, guaranteed by an 
international treasury, would literally obliterate gold as a commercial 
medium. 

When one stops to consider what a fabulous and far-reaching bless- 
ing and saving this would be, he wonders, as he does about international 
peace, how it is possible that we are still clinging to gold and gun- 
powder for international intercourse. When we think of it long enough 
and seriously enough, we shall decide to do away with both—and then 


they will be done away with forthwith. 
WILLARD FRENCH 


WHEN THE COW JUMPS OVER THE MOON 


VERY evil has its corresponding good; else would the world 
F lose its balance and tumble into chaos. Grain famines in 
Ireland compelled the eating of potatoes, which theretofore had 

been regarded as fit only for swine. History, rightly studied, is an 
inspiration to optimism and to confidence in God. It testifies to the 
eternal law of compensation and bears in its scriptures the fond assur- 
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ance that all partial evil is universal good. “Ill blows the wind 
that profits nobody,” is a homely and inadequate expression of this 
cosmic truth. The world, as a whole, has yet experienced no ill wind; 
for all that happens, happens for ultimate good. In stress and calamity 
lie the solutions of life’s problems. And not because necessity pro- 
vokes invention, but because each seeming ill is but a means, a spur, 
an invocation to lay hold of better things and surer peace and comfort. 
Boiled potato, the present delight of every palate from Topeka to Hong- 
kong, saved the Irish from starvation and made a blessing of their 
famine; a blessing world-wide and everlasting. And why, therefore, 
should we be tearful because in this our day we are threatened with 
a famine in tenderloin and bacon? Providence did not exhaust its 
resources on the Irish. If hogs and beef have soared beyond our reach, 
must we who thrive on meat descend to beans and hominy and count 
our happiness as forever lost? Oh, we of little faith and little knowl- 
edge! For untold centuries a mammoth animal, composed of sweetest 
fat and tenderest steaks, has been wallowing in the bogs of Africa, 
awaiting the day when, like the potato, it should be called from its 
obscurity to give to humanity a new and better lease of life. And 
this animal, homely as a steam-roller, but the embodiment of salva- 
tion, is none other thon our old geography acquaintance, the hippo- 
potamus. 

The cultivation of the hippopotamus for civilized food is no mere 
poet’s fancy. *Tis a practical possibility, and, with the continued 
scarcity of beef, is destined to become a substantial reality. Dr. W. N. 
Irwin has this to say upon the subject, and he speaks with the authority 
of a Government food specialist : 


We have in this country several large areas well adapted to certain 
kinds of animal life, but not now producing, for the reason that the 
animals are not there. In our Gulf States there are 6,400,000 acres 
of water and marshy surface, which, if properly planted with water 
hyacinths and other aquatic plants, could produce one million tons 
of meat a year. This could be accomplished by stocking the region 
with hippopotami, whose flesh in native Africa is highly esteemed, and 
when salted and cured is known as “Lake Cow Bacon.” The fat 
underlying the skin is one of the purest animal fats known, and is 
in great demand among the Cape colonists. 


Here, then, is already the solution of an impending calamity, and 
our prophecies of disaster, together with our noisy execrations of the 
cattle baron, become as empty as sounding brass. Let the cow jump 
over the moon; it can no longer frighten us with its elusive antics. 
We have the hippopotamus up our sleeve, and, like the bowwow in 
the nursery rhyme, we. can now sit by and laugh ourselves sick to see 
such sport. And if the hippopotamus does not contain within itself 
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the spice of life, there are the giraffe and the white rhinoceros, created 
for the special purpose of variety. Dr. Irwin says, “ We have plenty 
of room in the Southern States for the giraffe and white rhinoceros. 
The giraffe is gentle and easily domesticated, and the white rhinoceros 
is mild and produces an enormous quantity of excellent meat from 
the coarsest and most unpromising provender.” 

Truly, our most exacting needs are anticipated. A new and in- 
exhaustible supply of meat but waits the hour of demand. The ill of 
to-day is already resolving itself into the abounding good of to-morrow. 
Peace, plenty, and contentment lie before us; and a new life, with 
new experiences, new opportunities, new vigor, new romance, lies folded 
in that golden future when the meadows and the bayous of our Southern 
lands shall swarm with herds of hippopotami and rhinoceroses and 
giraffes, and only the circus shall remember the pig and the ox. 

Howarp 
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GOING TOO FAR 


T is stated by a scientific journal of standing that an apparatus 
has at last been devised by means of which people conversing 
by telephone can see each other. To certain classes of persons 

this may be all right. Certainly a young man in Philadelphia, who is 
engaged to be married to a young woman in Boston, and who daily 
communicates with his Heart’s Desire over the long-distance wire, will 
get a lot of comfort out of an invention of this sort; but, after all, 
it will be something of an aggravation too unless some other ingenious 
individual comes along who will invent a machine whereby the Phila- 
delphia youth can simultaneously squeeze the young woman’s hand. 
The tortures of Tantalus are a familiar figure of speech, but they 
will seem as nothing alongside of that youngster’s feelings when he per- 
ceives the radiant vision of chosen loveliness before his eyes, and hears 
that beloved voice, and then—oh, well, why expatiate upon the horror 
of that situation? There isn’t a pair of lovers in the world who will 
deny the advantages to be derived from the wireless handshake, if such 
a thing can ever be brought into being. 

But there are times when we do not wish the person at the other 
end of the line to see us. We ourselves have seen a man of high char- 
acter, surrounded by a lot of boon companions and with a pretty good 
bridge hand in his fist, telephoning home that he is unexpectedly 
detained down-town on business. Then, again, we ourselves have been 
haled out of bed along about midnight more than once by recent 
arrivals in town, and held conversations of the most formal sort over 
the wire, but clad in a suit of mauve pajamas which we would n’t have 
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exposed to public gaze for all the abandoned farms in New England. 
Time and time again, arrayed in our red, white, and blue flannel bath- 
robe, have we conversed by *phone with persons of social distinction, 
who, if they once saw us thus decked out, would erase our names from 
their list in a jiffy; and as for the ladies of the average household, with 
a Spectrograph attachment on the ’phone, it is hardly worth saying, 
so obvious is it, that they could never be dragged to the telephone to 
answer a call unless they were dressed for it. All this is entirely 
apart from the disadvantage of having the person spoken to gazing into 
your eyes as you speak. One of the chief delights of the telephone as 
it exists at present is the ease with which a man face to face with the 
necessity therefor can prevaricate without having his expression give 
him away, and we greatly fear that in this respect alone the use of such 
an invention will destroy, rather than enhance, for thousands of people, 
the efficiency of a useful household convenience. 

About the only real value of the new device will be as a relief to 
individual chaperons, for with such an instrument available it will be- 
come a comparatively easy matter to establish a central Chaperon Sta- 
tion, whereby one capable duenna may keep her eye on any number of 
courting couples within the range of her switch-board. Thus mothers 
and maiden aunts need no longer stay up until the wee sma’ hours of 
the night because Strephon and Phyilis must be attended by a guardian 
capable of throwing Strephon out of the window if the occasion de- 
mands, but can retire at a reasonable hour, to be notified by a C. Q. D. 
ring from Central when the District Chaperon has reason to believe the 
circumstances demand the signal. In respect to these, perhaps, the 
scheme is a good one. Otherwise it seems to possess disadvantages 


which more than offset its benefits. 
JoHN Kenpricx Bangs 


THE FARING FORTH 
BY J. B. E. 


And on my furrowing brow laid fingers aspen light; 
Lo, then the troop of wide-eyed Cares all swiftly fled, 
And Rest soft kissed my lips—Rest, in your garments dight. 


| DREAMED last night You came and stood beside my bed, 


I dreamed again, when Sleep had spent her easeful balm, 
That You and I were faring forth to ope Life’s gate— 
Till now on hard reluctant hinges hung. Ah, calm 
Your eyes and brave your lips to challenge future fate! 


WALNUTS AND 
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He Dw How 

“She is certainly handsome,” said Hopps, looking off toward 
her. 

* And she knows it,” said Trayne. 

“ She ’s entitled to know it. If I were a girl and as pretty as 
that, I should just sit around all the time feeling good about 
myself.” 

**T guess she does.” 

“Um. Don’t you like her? ” 

* T—but that does n’t matter. Well, yes, rather. Still, you 
know, there is such a thing as a girl thinking too much about her 
own good points.” 

“ Ha!” Hopps had a cue. 

“T guess,” he went on, “ that you have n’t taken advantage of 
your opportunity. It’s funny about you, Trayne. Here you 
have been sitting around a couple of weeks with that girl, and you 
have n’t had the experience and wisdom to know how to manage her. 
I know. I know. What does it matter just how a pretty girl 
like that regards herself? Now, it ought to have been your business 
to get on a friendly basis with her. I suppose you showed her that 
you thought she was too fond of her own good looks—resented it, 
so to speak. Now, of course no girl will warm up to a chap like 
that. I did n’t think she was half bad, although I have talked with 
her only fifteen minutes. Trayne, you have wasted your time. 
show you how.” 

“ Go ahead,” said Trayne. “ What are you going to do?” 

“ Well, if you don’t mind, Ill take her in hand for the rest 
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of the day. Watch me from a distance, and see how I do it. May 
pay you with the next one.” 

“Good! Run over and make excuses for me. Ill leave you a 
clear field. Want to write some letters home any way.” 

Hopps got up, brushed himself off, and strolled over. 'Trayne 
watched him lazily. 

Hopps fixed his best smile on his face, and began to talk. 
Trayne lighted a cigarette. 

Hopps talked. Trayne lighted another. 

Hopps grew more earnest. He leaned over and said something 
confidential. The girl replied. Trayne rolled over on the sand. 

After a while he was conscious that some one was standing over 
him. It was Hopps. 

* What do you mean,” said Hopps, “ in talking that way about 
a girl that you are engaged to? ” - 

Trayne half sat up, with his hands around his knees. 

“ Well, you see, old man, it’s like this,” he replied. “ After 
a man once gets a girl like that—after a hard struggle—he always 
gets a little critical. I’ve been feeling so blamed good over the 
whole affair that I just could n’t help it.” Thomas L, Masson 


A REAL SUMMER GIRL 
By J. G. Newmarker 


Maud Muller on a summer’s day 

Raked the meadow sweet with hay. 
You ’d hardly expect a girl, you know, 
In summertime to be shovelling snow. 


WantTep More 

A hypochondriac friend of a Nantasket man, who was visiting 
the latter’s place on the coast of Massachusetts, imagined that he 
was deriving some benefit by reason of the sea-water he was drinking. 

One day, as the two strolled along the beach, the hypochondriac 
said to his friend: 

“ Dick, this sea-water is really helping my dyspepsia. I’ve 
already taken two glasses of it this morning. Do you think I 
might take a third? ” 

“ Well,” returned the friend, with a gravity equal to that of his 
friend, “ I don’t think a third would be missed, Tom.” 


Edwin Tarrisse 
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AN OLD SONG REJUVENATED 
By Grace MacDonald Thompson 


I cannot wear the old hair 
I wore some months gone by. 

I’ve laid it on the topmost shelf 
With many a weary sigh. 

No longer are they wearing puffs, 
And rats are quite de trop; 

I cannot wear the old hair— 
Oh, what a cruel blow! 


I cannot wear the old hair 
For which good gold I paid. 
Red hair is so expensive when 
One gets the proper shade. 
I felt so dressed when it was coiffed, 
All little puffs and curls ; 
But I can’t wear the old hair, 
Alas for Fashion’s whirls! 


I cannot wear the old hair. 
Four switches I must buy 

And wind them round and round my head 
As flat as they will lie. 

+ My face is far too plump for this, 

My nose is much too long; 

But I can’t wear the old hair. 
It’s altogether wrong. 


How He Gor His Way 
“ Charlie dear,” said the young mother, “I have decided on a 
name for the baby. I shall call her Imogen.” 
Charlie seemed to be lost in thought for a moment. He did n’t 
like the name, but if he opposed it his wife was sure to have her way. 
“That ’s nice,” he said presently. ‘“ My first sweetheart’s 
name was Imogen. She ’ll take it as a compliment.” 
“Huh! Well, well call her Mary, after my mother,” came the 
quick reply. Clara O’Neill 


Many a man’s idea of hospitality is to bring other men home 


and have his wife cook for them. 
Joe King 
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Nor Tuar Kinp 

The doctor’s door-bell rang late one night, and, thinking the 
call one of emergency, he arose, and hurried down to the door. A 
young man stood there, holding a huge package, from which buds 
and leaves were protruding. 

“Is Miss Smith in? ” the messenger wanted to know. 

“Miss Smith has retired,” replied the doctor. Miss Smith 
was his cook. 

“TI am sorry, sir, to call so late. Something went wrong with 
the car I was in. Ill leave this for her, sir, if you will be good 
enough to give it to her in the morning.” 

“ Certainly,” agreed the doctor. He took the bundle carefully, 
closed the door, and carried the flowers into the kitchen. Placing a 
dish-pan in the sink, he drew a few inches of water in it, pressed 
the base of the package in the water, and went to bed, thinking 
how pleased the cook would be next day. 

The next morning he went into the kitchen early, to find the 
cook holding a dripping bundle. Her manner and tone was bellig- 

‘erent: “If I had the pussons wot did this,” said she, “ I’d empty 
the kittle on ’em. Id let ’em see if they could put my new hat in 
a dish-pan, I would! ” 

The doctor beat a hasty retreat to vent the laughter that was 


consuming him. R. M. Winans 


Back To NaTuRE 
Little Marian had fallen over a croquet arch, and Mr. Bard 
rushed forward to pick up the weeping tot. His kind face was 
aglow with sympathy. 
“ Here, take Father’s handkerchief,” he said. 
Marian looked dubiously at the grimy square of linen, then 
handed it back, and between sobs she said: 
*T think—I ’d rather have a plantin’ leaf.” Katherine Hopson 


OVERHEARD IN THE SUBWAY 

“ Oh, say, Mame!” said the very thin girl with the overpower- 
ing pompadour. “ Yer know that swell feller we got talking to 
when we were in bathing down ter th’ beach? ” 

Mame stopped her gum-chewing long enough to signify that 
she did. 


“ Well, after you left, he said some awful nice things to me. 
He said my arms reminded him of the Venus de Milo’s.” 


R. T. 
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Persona Linerty 

“Those overzealous reformers who are trying to abolish the use 
of fireworks on the Fourth of July cannot be dealt with too harshly, 
for they are threatening the very foundations of our government. 
Our government is built on the principle of personal liberty. If a 
child wants to go out on the Fourth with a pocketful of deadly 
explosives, we have no right to prevent him. This is a free country. 
If father and mother wish to pay hospital bills, we have no right 
to invade the sanctity of the family and interfere. And if honor- 
able business men wish to make a legitimate profit by dispensing 
murder, it would be unconstitutional to meddle. 

We must be very chary about following reformers, no matter 
where they lead. 


Ellis O. Jones 


Nor Risxine Speep Laws 
A well known amateur yachtsman, of New York, tells this joke 


on himself. 

With a few friends, he started on a cruise by way of Long 
Island Sound. They kept close to the shore, and, owing to the lack 
of wind and to the slowness of their boat, they were still drifting 
by familiar country a week or so after they left Gotham. 

At one point of land they passed, a solemn individual sat fishing. 
For some hours the boat made virtually no progress, and after a 
while the fisherman roused himself sufficiently to ask: 

* Where are ye folks from? ” 

“ New York.” 

* How long out? ” 

** Since June 1.” 

Then, after a pause, the man asked: 

* What year? ” Elgin Burroughs 
HOMCEOPATHS AND ALLOPATHS 

By J. J. O'Connell 


If on doctors you should be a caller, 

You will find there’s not much in a name; 
Though the dose of the one is much smaller, 
The size of their bills is the same. 


NECESSARILY 
“Is this phonograph a good one? ” 
“It speaks for itself, sir.” La Touche Hancock 
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VACATION 
By Ralph Bergengren 
He whispered and he told her, close 
Beside the summer sea, 
His yearning wish to hold her close 
Through all eternity 
(While in his heart he counted up 
The hints she had let drop 
Of how the ducats mounted up 
Each week in Papa’s shop). 
He told her of the X. A. Z., 
His railroad, with such pride, 
The maid in wondering ecstasy 
Quick nestled at his side. 
(We all converse so sloppily 
And let our thoughts get quirked: 
She meant when talking shoppily 
The shop where Papa worked. 
His railroad, too, meant nothing rasher 
Than that he was its baggage-smasher. ) 


CoMPLIMENTARY 

A New Orleans man tells of an interesting exchange of greet- 
ings between two darkies on the streets of that city. 

“ How yo’ gittin’ on, Joe? ” asked the first, a light mulatto. 

“T ain’t doin’ so bad,” answered the other, who was as black 
as the proverbial ace of spades. 

“ Yo’ looks pretty well, Joe,” assented the mulatto. Then, 
condescendingly, he added: 

“ Yo’ shore holds yo’ color well dis hot weather, Joe.” 

Howard Morse 

Uniry 

Richard, aged five, was being interviewed in regard to his 
school work. 

* And where do you go to Sunday School? ” was next asked. 

“To the Episcopal,” he replied. 

“What have you learned there? ” 

“** Honor thy father and thy mother,” he said. “ And, do 
you know, I went down to the Methodist Church the other day and 


they were teaching the same thing there!” 
F. B. North 
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About Wrinkles 
If the skin be kept soft and smooth, wrinkles will not 
easily develop—indeed they may be staved off almost 
indefinitely. But the question is, How is it possible to 


keep the skin in such a conditionP The natural, and 
therefore the most effective, way of achieving this is to use 


Pears’ Soap 


The soap that was invented 120 years ago for this special purpose, and 

has never been equalled for its exquisite emollient and skin-vivifying 
properties. Its action is at once protective and preservative, maintaining 

the skin in a healthy condition and retaining its youthful freshness. 


The best Beauty of 
i= Dan 
complexion 


OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSEIS THE BEST. 
All rights secured.” 


In writing to advertisers, kirdly mention Lippincort’s. 
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His Last Request 
“ Marse Jim,” said the old colored citizen, “de rheumatism 


got me, en de doctor say my time is short. I wants ter ax a favor 
er you, Marse Jim.” 

“ All right, I’ll do anything I can for you. What is it?” 

* You know dat brand er watermelon dat I lak so well? ” 

“ Yes.” 

* Marse Jim, w’en I’s dead en buried, I wants you ter plant 
some ’pon top my grave, en w’en de time come fer ’em ter ripen 
I wants you ter come dar. Don’t fotch any knife wid you—don’t 
cut *em—but tek yo’ fist en bust ’em wide open, en let de sweet juice 
soak throo’ ter me, en I'll git it, Marse Jim—lI ’Il git it!” 

H. E. Zimmerman 
Very DIFFERENT 

Proprietor of private fishing preserve (to trespasser): “ What 
do you mean by coming here and carrying off my fish?” . 

Trespasser (who has n’t had a bite all day): “ Excuse me, 


my dear sir, I’m not carrying off your fish. I’m feeding them.” 
W. R. Jamieson, M.D. 
ENTICING 
*“* How is it that your hens are so prolific? ” 
“IT feed them on layer cake.” Isaline Normand 


ANOTHER POINT OF VIEW 
By Thomas Jenkins 


Woodman, hew that tree— 
Spare not a single limb; 

In youth my misery 
Came from its switches slim. 


Aw Unrortunate 

The problem of too many churches in a given locality is often 
a perplexing one. It is said that the churches in a certain village, 
on opposite sides of the streets, were so close that when the con- 
gregation in one church sang “ Will There Be Any Stars in My 
Crown? ” the congregation in the other church promptly responded, 
“ No, Not One; No, Not One.” Fortunate is it if the seeming 
contradiction is confined to the unintentional inharmonious 


responses in songs. Hugh Morist 
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SUGAR WAFERS 


No more delectable refreshment can be 
served on a hot Summer's afternoon than a 


fruit-lemonade accompanied by NABISCO 
SUGAR WAFERS of appropriate flavor. 


an informal between-meal confection or as a 
on lement to the formal dessert, NABISCO SUGAR 
AFERS are equally appropriate. 


A practical suggestion would be to keep a dozen 
tins—varied flavors—on hand. 


In ten cent tins 
Also in twenty-five cent tins 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LippincorttT’s. 
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Tue Privitece or His Ranx 

In the early days of the Philippine insurrection, Captain M.’s 
company had been for some time garrisoning a small town in Min- 
danao, where the social life consisted mainly of evading the festive 
bolo knife wielded by the Little Brown Brother. Therefore he 
seized upon the occasion of his birthday to vary the monotony by 
brewing a punch, and invited his two lieutenants to assist in its con- 
sumption. At a late hour the party broke up, and after some 
maneuvring, Captain M. piloted his junior subaltern to his room, 
where he found the First Lieutenant peacefully sleeping on the floor 
beneath his bunk. Shaking him violently, he roused him at last, 
and said: 

“ Get up into your bed!” 

The senior subaltern shook his head, looked very grave, and 
answered indignantly: 

“No, sir! No, sir. You let shecond I’tenant take upper berth. 
I’m a first ’tenant, and I get lower one; ” and he peacefully turned 
his face to the wall again. Walter F. Sellers 

A Question or 

“Why did you deliberately make an enemy of your old friend 
Jinks? ” 

“ Because he is to be married next month.” 

George Frederick Wilson 
Givine THE Minister Away 

The sexton of a colored church in Birmingham, Alabama, evinces 
the utmost zeal in furthering the interests of that church. On one 
occasion, when the day was warm and rainy, he began to close the 
windows behind the pews known to contain the most prosperous 
members of the congregation. 

One of these, the widow of a caterer who had left quite a sum 
of money, took exception to this proceeding, and beckoned the 
sexton to her. 

“Why is yo’ shettin’? dat winder?” she demanded. “ Don’t 
yo’ know dat de air is suffocatin’ me? ” 

The old chap gazed at her with an expression wherein were 
mingled obstinacy and the respect due to a bank-account. 

*“*Scuse me,” he said, “ but de minister he done tole me to 
close dis winder. It’s changeable weather, Missus Perkins, an’ I 
reckon he don’t intend to take no chances losin’ any o’ his lambs 
while dere ’s a debt hangin’ over dis church.” T. 
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TEASING! 


Mother may | 
have Som@gnore ? 


The Kind with the Flavor-Made from Selected White Corn 
THE GENUINE TOASTED CORN FLAKES HAS THIS SIGNATURE 


KELLOGG TOASTED CORN FLAKE CO.,Battle Creek, Mich. 
, 4 Canadian Trade Supplied by the Battle Creek Toasted Corn Flake Co. Lid . London, Ont. 


Copyright 1910, Kellogg Toasted Corn Flake Co. 
In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LippincoTt’s. 
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Tue Governor’s Quick Wir 

While talking to a former Governor of Illinois, who was noted 
for the quickness of his wit, an English tourist spoke with special 
fervor of a sight he had seen in another State. 

“IT attended a Sunday service for the inmates of the state 
prison,” he said, “ and I learned that of the two hundred and eight 
persons now confined there, all but twelve voluntarily attend 
religious services held in the prison chapel twice each Sunday.” 

“ Most extraordinary,” said the Governor musingly. “I am 
sorry to say it is not so with us. But then,” he added soberly, 
“in Illinois, you see, most of the respectable people do not come 
to prison.” Elgin Burroughs 


SMOKELESS POWDER 
By BE. J. Timmons 


Her cheek was pressed 
Against my vest; 

°T was black—the latter; 
Late that night 
My vest was white, 

But her cheek—no matter. 


A Poser 
Little Alice, five years old, was at the door when a chicken 


for dinner was delivered from market. It was alive, and Alice 
- cried so when the cook went to kill it that her mother let her 


have it to play with. 


At night it was put in a box, and the cook was instructed to_ 


kill it next morning, before the little girl waked. While the cook 
was dressing it, Alice came in the kitchen and asked, “ Lucy, did 
you find my chicken this morning in my box where I put him 
to sleep? ” 

With darky-like veracity, the cook answered, “ Law, Baby, I 
did n’t find no chicken in dat box. What chicken is yer talkin’ 
*bout? ” 

Baby watched her seriously at her work a few minutes, and 
then said, “ Lucy, if you didn’t find my chicken, what are you 


_ cutting off his fingers for? ” BE. M. 
DEFINITION 
Mater: One who finds mates for her daughters. L. T. H. 
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Annihilator 


Space 


To be within arm’s reach of distant 
cities it is only necessary to be within 
arm’s reach of a Bell Telephone. It 
annihilates space and provides instanta- 
neous communication, both nearand far. 


There can be no boundaries to a tele- 
phone system as it is now understood 
and demanded. Every community is 
a center from which people desire com- 
munication in every direction, always 
with contiguous territory, often with 
distant points. Each individual user 
may at any moment need the long 
distance lines which radiate from his 
local center. 


An exchange which is purely local 


has a certain value. If, in addition to 
its local connections, it has connections 
with other contiguous localities, it has 
a largely increased value. 


If itis universal in its connections and 
inter-communications, it is indispens- 
able to all those whose social or business 
relations are more than purely local. 


A telephone system which under- 
takes to meet the full requirements of 
the public must cover with its ex- 
changes and connecting links the whole 
country. 


The Bell Telephone System annihilates space for 
the business man to-day. It brings him and any of 
his far-away social or business interests together. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One System, Universal Service. 
In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LipPpincotrT’s, 


T One Policy, 
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Likep tHe Oruer Kinp 

It was in a “down east” village that the young man met his 
sweetheart—a charming country beauty. When he returned to 
the city he sent her a jar of cold cream to keep her cheeks as 
fresh as the budding rose. 

On his next visit he asked how she had liked his little gift. 

“ The taste was very nice,” she said, with a rather sickly smile, 
“but I think that I like the other kind of cream best, dear.” 

William C, Bennett 
Boy WANTED 

A certain business man of Rochester is of opinion that he has 
an exceedingly bright office boy, and nothing pleases him better 
than to tell how he acquired the youngster’s services. 

A notice had been posted in the man’s shop window, which read 
as follows: 

Boy wanted about fourteen years. 

A lad of that age, with little that was prepossessing in his 
appearance, came into the office and stated that he had read 
the notice. 

“So you think you would like to have the position? ” asked 
the merchant patronizingly, as he gazed at the lad over the rims 
of his spectacles. 

“ Yes, sir,” was the reply; “ I want the job, but I don’t know 
that I can promise to keep it for the full fourteen years.” 

Elgin Burroughs 


THE COOKING-SCHOOL GIRL 
By J. J. O'Connell 


It would seem that her luck is hard. 
I know I have wondered oft 

Why her biscuits are always hard, 
While her jellies are always soft. 


EXTRAORDINARY 
“That ’s funny. There’s a lapse of two years between the 
acts 
“ Well? ” 


* And they ’ve got the same help.” 
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One Touch of Mennen’s Soothes the Whole 
World’s Skin 


Positive relief for Prickly Heat, Chafing and Sunburn; deodorizes perspiration. For over 
a quarter of a century it has been the standard toilet ’ preparation. Remember to ask for 


Mennen’s, and accept no substitute. 
Sample box for 2c stamp 


GERHARD MENNEN CO. Orange Street, Newark, N. J. 


The Pioneer Makers of Talcum Powder 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LipPpincorT’s. 
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PaTERNAL GOODNESS 
“TI cannot understand,” wrote the college boy, “ why you call 
yourself a kind father. For three weeks I’ve had no check from 
you. Pray, what sort of kindness do you call that? ” 
And the father wrote back: “ Unremitting kindness.” 
Edwin Baird 


A FRIEND IN NEED 
By Charles 0. Jones 


This is 
that 
aged 
and 
fra- 
grant 
friend 
which makes my 
life worth while! 


Calm peace it’s very 
sure to lend, till I 
find worry’s at an 
end, and stretch 
back with a 
smile. 
Dw n’r Want Her 
The regulation which provides that upon the death of a soldier, 
a complete inventory of his effects shall be sent to his next of kin, 
gave rise to an amusing incident at one of our Southwestern army 
posts recently. 
Private Blank, recently returned from a two years’ tour of duty 
in the Philippines, having departed this life, the officer in charge 
’ forwarded to his wife in a small Ohio town an itemized list of the 
property of the deceased, with a request that she check off the 
articles that she desired, so that the balance could be sold. In due 
time the list was returned, accompanied by a letter asking that all 
the articles except the one erased be forwarded. That one item 
had been so scratched, erased, and blotted out that it was entirely 
obliterated. The officer’s curiosity was aroused, so he referred to 
a carbon copy, whereupon he discovered that the indignant widow 


had no desire to harbor her late husband’s “* One Housewife.” 
Walter F. Sellers 
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THE STANDARD PAPER FOR BUSINESS STATIONERY—LOOK FOR THE ‘ WATER-MARK" 


HE man at a distance sel- 

dom or never sees your 
face, or your office, but he 
sees your stationery fre- 
quently, and judges your 
house by itscharacter. If your 
letterheads bear the stamp 


they will be above criticism. 

It is a paper of distinction 
and conveys an impression of 
good taste, solidity, strength. 


Let us send you the OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND Book Kage 
of Specimens. It contains suggestive specimens of letterheads A p 
and other business forms, printed, lithographed and engraved on 
the white and fourteen colors of OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND. 
Write for it on your present letterhead. Address: 


Hampshire Paper Company 


The only paper makers in the world making bond paper exclusively. 
Makers, of Old Hampshire Bond, “The Stationery of a Gentleman” and 
also Old Hampshire Bond Typewriter Paper and Manuscript Covers. 


South Hadley Falls, Massachusetts 


+ MADE “A LITTLE BETTER THAN SEEMS NECESSARY"—*‘LOOK FOR THE WATER-MARK" 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LIPPINCOTT’S. 
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depend on what you take in your kit as well as 
on what you leave out. 
The experienced camper knows. He travels light— 
but he never neglects to take the necessities. 

Out in the open—in thousands of camps scattered 
all over the country—you’ll find men using the Gillette 
Safety Razor. 

Any man who has ever gone to camp without a 
razor has experienced the nagging annoyance of a 
stubble of beard—the heat, uncleanliness, discomfort. 

Take a Gillette in your vacation kit. You don’t 
have to learn to use it—just take it and shave. 


H: much fun you get out of your vacation will 


GILLETTE SALES COMPANY, 50 W. Second Street, Boston 


New York, Times Building Chicago,Stock Exchange Building Gillette Safety Razor, Ltd., London 
Eastern Office, Shanghai, China Canadian Office, 63 St. Alexander Street, Montreal 


In writing to advertisers. kindly mention LIPPINCcoTT’s. 
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You’ll want to shave regularly no matter where you 
go—to mountains, seashore, the summer hotel. 

Start each day right. Spend three minutes with the 
Gillette. You'll find twice the snap in your morning 
dip in surf or lake. 

Have your own Gillette. Don’t borrow. Be self- 
reliant. Have done with Stropping and Honing. The 
Gillette way is the modern way. 

Don’t wait till the last minute. Get your Gillette in 
time. If there is anything we can do, write to us. 

Goodbye and Good Luck. 


GILLETTE SALES COMPANY, 50 W. Second Street, Boston 
Factories: Boston, Montreal, Leicester, Berlin, Paris 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention Lippincort’s. 
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As Man tro Man 

A private soldier, anxious to secure a leave of absence, went to 
his captain with a most convincing story about a sick wife breaking 
her heart for his presence. The officer, acquainted with the man’s 
habits, replied: “ I am afraid you are not telling the truth. I have 
just received a letter from your wife, urging me to keep you away 
from home, because you get drunk, break the furniture, and mis- 
treat her shamefully.” 

The private saluted, and started to leave the room. At the 
door, he paused, asking: “ Sor, may I speak to you, not as an officer, 
but as mon to mon? ” 

* Yes; what is it? ” 

“Well, sor, what I’m after sayin’ is this ”*—approaching the 
captain and lowering his voice: “ You and I are two of the most 
iligant liars the Lord ever made. I’m not married at all.” 

Hanson Hart Webster 
THE SORROW OF IT 
By BE. J. Timmons 


“ Lives of humorists remind us, 
While at work with paste and shears, 
That the jokes we leave behind us 
Will reappear in after years. 
Tue AFTERMATH 
Mrs. DuPuy: “ I was so surprised to hear that Edith and Mr. 
Sissisingham were married. You know they always used to claim 
their attachment was merely platonic.” 
Mrs. Kolkremes: “ Yes, I remember. But now, I fear, they 
would n’t claim it was even that.” G. T. Evans 


OwnersHip DENIED 


“In your advertisement you stated that you have no mosqui- 


toes.” 
“So I ain’t. Them pesky critters you see flyin’ around here 
don’t belong to me, by heck!” George Frederick Wilson 


LireraLty SPEAKING 


“* How many miles is it to New York?” 

“Ten miles as the crow flies.” 

“Oh, I’m not going to fly. How many miles as the crow 
walks? ” Isabel Normand 
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Nero Fiddled While Rome 
Was Burning. 


‘Criminal indifference’’ you say. And you are right. But how much 
worse is it than what you are doing every day? You have read these 
advertisements of the HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
for a year or more, telling you that you ought to know all about the com- 
pany that carries your fire insurance, but have you done anything about 
it? Many have, but the majority of policy holders have done nothing 
about the selection of acompany. They are still ‘‘fiddling.”’ 

In the history of fire insurance in America, a large majority of the fire 
insurance companies organized have failed or retired from business. To 
be insured in a company like the HARTFORD, that has been in busi- 
ness a hundred years and will be in business a hundred years from now, 
costs no more than to be insured in one that may go out of business next 
week, 

It’s your property which is to be insured. It’s your money that pays 
the premium. You are to get the indemnity in case of fire. In short, 
it’s your business and this matter is up to you. Why then, don’t you 
DO something? And here’s what todo. At the bottom of this adver- 
tisement is a coupon. Cut it out, write in the name of your insurance 
agent or broker, sign your name and mail it to him. 

Any agent or broker can get you a policy in the HARTFORD if you 
tell himto doso. Don’t be a ‘‘fiddler’’ in the face of fire. Cut out, fill 
in and mail the coupon. DO IT NOW. 


«Address. ) 
Or oe When my fire insurance expires, please see that I 
ACEnTuRY OF SERVED get a policy in the HARTFORD. 


STATEMENT JANUARY 1, 1910 


Capital, 
Liabilities, . . . . . 14,321,953.11 
Assets, . . . . 23,035,700.61 
Surplus for Policy Holders. . . 8,713,747.50 Address : 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LIPPINCcoTT’s. 
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THON 


“Thon ” is the word which has been suggested for use as an 
English pronoun of common gender, a luxury which the English 
language has thus far had the fortitude to forego. It was con- 
sidered suitable for English because it came from the Greek. Its 
use may be illustrated as follows: 

If a parent desires to spank thon’s (his or her, as the case may 
be) child, thon (he or she) should take thon (him, her, or it) 
across thon’s knee. Then thon should remove thon’s slipper, and, 
after explaining to the child the reprehensibility of thon’s conduct, 
thon should apply the slipper to that portion of thon’s anatomy 
which from time immemorial has been dedicated to that purpose. 

It may easily be seen from the above how “ thon ” effects great 
clarification. Ellis 0. Jones 

A Firtine 
- “T want an estimate on ten thousand letter-heads,” said the 
professional-looking man with the silk hat. 

** Any special design? ” asked the engraver. 

“Yes, sir,” replied the caller. “In the upper left-hand 
corner I want a catchy cut of Patrick Henry making his memor- 
able speech, and in distinct letters, under the cut, his soul- 
inspiring words, ‘Give me liberty or give me death.’? You see,” 
he added, handing a card to the engraver, “I’m a divorce lawyer, 
and want something fitting.” G. T. Evans 


Nor Easy 

Pat was a married man—a very much married man. He had 
married no fewer than four times, and all his wives were still in 
the fore. According to Pat’s own account before the court where 
he was tried for bigamy and found guilty, his experiences were not 
altogether satisfactory. The judge, in passing sentence, expressed 
his wonder that the prisoner could be such a hardened villain as to 
delude so many women. 

“Yer Honor,” said Pat, apologetically, “I was only tryin’ to 
get a good one, an’ it ’s not aisy!” William C. Bennett 


“Dry work, this speech-making.” 
“ Well, I’ve drunk in every word you ’ve said.” 
“Ah! Making a draught of my speech?” Clara O'Neill 
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F you are not happy in your work, if 

you would rather be doing something 

else, you should prepare yourself for the 
realization of your ambition. 


It is not necessary for you to give up your pres- 
ent work. Continue in it while preparing yourself 
for your life’s work. 


Our institution offers home-study courses, equal 
to those of the best universities and colleges in 
America. 


The president of the second largest bank in America, in a recent 
interview, states that in all the success that has come to him, he has 
only one regret—he has not a college education. 


There is nothing to prevent your receiving a college education; 
the way is open. The matter is in your hands. It is for you to de- 
termine whether you wish to prepare yourself for a larger field of 
usefulness or whether you are CUT HERE 


satisfied with your present at- # sue UNIVERSITY 
tainments. P. O. Box 1289, University City, St. Louis, Mo, 


Please send me, without obligation on my part, full 
‘ ‘ particulars about the League and how I can take up 
A request for particulars will be the study of the Course I have marked below. 


the first step up to a larger field. 


Stenography 
We shall send them to you by return Fag =—e— 
mail together with specific informa- Journalism Bookkeeping 
tion on the subject you indicate on | —Shert Story Writing Penmenship 
the coupon. Investigate; put us to “ettificates_General Commercial 
pon. gate; p ___ Kindergarten Agriculture 
any test. ___ Domestic Science Horticulture 
___Civil Service Preparation Veterinary Science 
If you have pluck and the proper Dressmaking Floriculture 
stuff in you, we will pay your Auto Engineering Poultry Culture 
tuition. Photography Bee Keeping 
Name 
The Peoples University 
St. and Neo 
P. O. Box 1289 
P. 0. State. 


University City + © + St.Louis, Mo 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LipPprncort’s. 
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THE LAST MOSQUITO 
By Ralph Bergengren 


Like the stars, we were so many ; 

Now reduced to hardly any. 

Only me, to make my moan 

On the ceiling, left alone. 

Faint and feeble is my whizzing— 
B—zz2! B—zz2z! B—azzzing! 

In the rare 

Autumn air. 


Nevermore the screens defying, 

Or through open doorway flying; 

Nor a-perch on golden curl 

Winning in with summer girl, 

Shall I flutter gaily whizzing 
B—zz2z! B—zz2! B—=zzzing! 

To and fro, 

High and low, 

On the ceiling, near the floor, 

Next the window, by the door, 

Till I sight 

Just the spot to light and bite. 


Cold and chill along the ceiling 
Sombre Death comes slowly stealing. 
Now my wings are nipped. *T is over! 
Nevermore this happy rover 


Through the room shall go a-whizzing— 
B—zzz! B—zzz! B—azzzing! 
Nevermore 


Shall I bore 

Ankles all around the clocking 

Of a dainty summer stocking, 

Or distract 

Lovers from their tender pact. 

Nevermore in bower shady 

Shall I feast on gentle lady. 

Hark! I hear the angel voices 

Where Mosquito Heaven rejoices— 
B—z2z2! B—azz2! B—zzzing! 

As of yore. 
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TRADE MARK 


/ in every good 
‘for 1000 
/ and books. 


well known household products: 
sold by your localdealers have 
a Library-Slip in each package. = ne 
‘You are using some of these 
products now—you could use 
others, get the complete 
list and commence saving 
Library-Slips. 
The leading magazines of 

over 1000 books, or : 

your local newspaper 

can be had for 


‘WATCH forthe ROUNDSEAL 


It appears in all ad 1 
of who back! 
brary- with their 


‘Sent for our 
CATALOG 


Payment for Magazines or 
Books may be made with either 
Library-Slips or money. 

When money is sent we will 
send a receipt which we will re- 
deem for its FULL AMOUNT 
IN CASH when returned with 
Library-Slips. 

A2c ceemne will bring you our 
big catalog of ~ og ma 
zines, books, and 32 F REE 
LIBRARY-SLIPS. 


MAGAZINE AND BOOK CO, 
116 West 14th Street 
New York City 

Dept. 7 G. 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LiIpPprncort's. 
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A Quicx Trip 

The young son of a prominent railway man was playing with 
the drawing-room chairs one afternoon when his father entered, 
accompanied by a gentleman whom the child had never particularly 
fancied. 

As the visitor took a chair, the boy remonstrated. “I beg 
your pardon, sir, but this is a train of cars.” 

** Very well, my son,” was the answer; “I ’ll be a passenger.” 

But the youngster did n’t want the grown-up for a passenger, 
so he said: 

* Where do you wish to get off?” 

Cincinnati.” 

“ All right,” said the boy. “ This is Cincinnati.” 


Fenimore Martin 
A Frorrrvt Curistian 

Some years ago, at a conference of Presbyterian ministers, a 
respected but simple-minded brother “ rose to a personal explana- 
tion.” His first wife, he said, had died triumphant, and, in due 
time, he had married again. All this time he had sincerely sup- 
posed his new wife to be of his own ecclesiastical persuasion. “ I 
never thought,” said he with tremulous voice, “ to ask her if she 
were a Presbyterian, and what, brethren, was my surprise and 
horror to learn, after we were married, that she was a Spitzenberg! ” 

H. E. Zimmerman 
NoTHING BUT THE TRUTH 

The Irish foreman of a Western factory had considerable troub- 
le with a Swedish employee because of the latter’s stupidity. 
Finally, he discharged the Swede, but he was too good-natured to 
refuse him a letter of recommendation. Being something of a 
diplomatist, the Celt couched the letter in the following terms: 

This man has worked for me for one week, and I am satisfied. 
T. 
A CorrEcTION 

The habit of contradicting sometimes “ o’erleaps itself ” 
unwittingly. 

“T’ve heerd it said,” remarked a lounger at the cross-roads 
store, “ that John Henderson over by Woodville was one of eigh- 
teen sons.” 

* That ’s whar ye heerd wrong,” contributed the chronic kicker. 


“ °T wa’ n’t John Henderson at all. ”T was a brother o’ his’n.” 
Nancy Byrd Turner 


Walnuts and Wine 


Lippincott’s Reader’s Reference Library 


“Readers Reference: Library 


Monthie Papmen Aah for 


SHOULD BE ON THE SHELVES OF EVERY LIBRARY 


The Most Complete Collection of Useful Literary 
Handbooks in the English Language 


THE READER’S REFERENCE LIBRARY consists of fifteen handsome 
volumes, crown octavo in size, printed on excellent antique wove Paper, and attractively and 
durably bound in half morocco with gilt tops. 

Each volume is a work of the highest value and should be found on the shelves of every 
library making any pretentions to completeness. To the person who writes, they will be 
simply invaluable, and to the student and general reader they will be found of great assistance 


and benefit. 
The volumes can be had separately, but with each complete set ordered we furnish a 


Splendid Mission Style Bookcase Free 
For terms, inquire of your bookseller or the publishers 


The Temple Bible The Temple Series 
Complete in twenty-five volumes, with six of Bible Characters 
additional a to the Nineteen Volumes 


as . , The special aim of this series is the promotion 
There should be a wide demand for this of the study of the Bible and of the history and 


edition.” — The Nation. development of religious thought. 
“A daintier edition of the Bible it would be In general appearance the volumes conform 
hard to find.””"— Sunday School Times. with the Temple Bible. Each book is equipped 
Limp cloth, 40 cents net per volume; ~— ena 
limp leather, 60 cents net Size, 4x 54 inches, Cloth, 30 cents net 
per volume. per volume, 


WRITE FOR FULL DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention Liprrncorr’s. 
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A Mopest SurFRaGETTE 

* No amount of argument will make me believe that women 
will ever become successful politicians,” remarked the bachelor 
boarder. 

“ What makes you think so?” spoke one of the young women 
present. 

** Because so many of your sex don’t care for public sentiment,” 
retorted the bachelor. 

“That is quite natural,” replied the young woman. “ But 
what gentleman would make love to a woman in public, can you 
tell me? ” 

Silence followed. 


CUPID AND MAMMON 


By Nixon Waterman 


Young ladies who will wed for gold 
Will, in a manner blithe and breezy, 
Say “ yes” to any man, we ’re told, 
With wealth enough to make life easy. 
And only men with gold to burn 
Can lead them to the kirk or minster: 
They ’re quick to wed, but not to earn— 
They toil not, neither do they spinster. 


Hap tHe ADVANTAGE 


A group of professional men were enjoying a chat in the 
smoking-room of the club after lunch, when a young lawyer asked 
a well-known doctor this leading question: 

“TI say, Doctor, why is it that you medical men are always 
running us lawyers down? ” 

“ Well,” responded the doctor dryly, “ your profession does not 
make angels of men, does it? ” 

Here was an opening not to be missed, and the lawyer came 
back like a flash: “Why, no; you doctors certainly have the 
advantage of us there.” R. M. Winans 


Tue Panacea 


“In speaking to my wife, I used a word which offended her 
sorely. She has n’t spoken to me since.” 
“ My dear fellow, would you mind telling me what it was? ” 
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“The World’s Best Table Water” 


RICHELIEU ONTARIO 


NAVIGATION COMPANY 


Through the Venetian Scenery of the Thousand Islands, the exciting descent of all the mar- 

velous Rapids and the historic Associations of Old Quebec (America’s Gibraltar), thence 

to the incomparable Saguenay River, with its majestic Capes, “Trinity” and “Etemity.” 
Send 6 cents postage for illustrated guide. 

THOS. HENRY, Traffic Manager Montreal, Canada 


For Children While Cutting Their Teeth. 


fin Old and Well-Tried Remedy, 


FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS. 


MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 


has been used for over FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS of MOTHERS for their CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING 

with PERFECT SUCCESS. IT SOOTHES THE CHILD, SOFTENS THE GUMS, ALLAYS ALL PAIN, CURES 

WIND COLIC, and is the best remedy for DIARRHGEA. Sold by all Druggists in every part of the world. Be 
sure and ask for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup, and take no other kind, 
TWENTY-FIVE CENTS A BOTTLE. 

In writing to advertisers, kindly mention Liprincott’s. 
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Laugh and Grow Fat! ::  :: Take Puck and Laugh!! 


Copyright 1910 by Keppler & Schwarzmann, 


TIME, THREE A.M.——ASLEEP AT LAST. 


But No Matter What Time It Is 


Is Never Asleep. It Meets All the Time the American Demand for 
a Wideawake Humorous Weekly. 


AS. A HOME PAPER PUCK will please you. @ It is funny, but neither 


vulgar nor suggestive. @, It is attractive pictorially, 
ny en its artists are among the best. It is of serious interest, because its 
cartoons form a political history of the times. @, It is not a juvenile publication, but 
it is better for children than the comic supplements of the Sunday newspapers. 


Published Every Wednesday :: 10c. per Copy :: $5.00 Yearly 


If newsdealer does n't handle P’ 
we him to order : for —- PUCK, New York 
Enclosed find ten cents for which send me 


Tell Your Newsdealer a liberal package of sample copies of PUCK. 
Nn, 


City and State 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LipprncorTT’s. 
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RBIN 


Full Jewelled 


(All ball-bearing) 


Corbin Cars represent six years of 
study and test of a Corbin Institution 
and are of Corbin Quality. 

Back of them is an organization 
that has for over half a century stood 
for high ideals in manufacture, a vast 
engineering force, and a fixed policy 
that everything should be done right. 

Every vital part of the Corbin Car 
is manufactured in our own plant— 
a positive guarantee of the best ma- 
terials and workmanship. 

The 1910 caris a continuation with 
certain minor refinements of the 1909 
car that proved so satisfactory that 
the demand far exceeded the supply. 

30 H.P., 5-Passenger Touring Car, 
$2,750.00. Fully equipped, includ- 
ing Cape Top, Prestolite Tank and 
Bosch Magneto. 

Write for descriptive Catalogue 


The Corbin 
Motor Vehicle Corporation 
New Britain, Connecticut 


Licensed under Selden Patent 


| 
| 


IT COSTS NO MORE 


TO SMOKE 


GOOD CIGARS | 


IT’S SIMPLY A MATTER OF BUYING FROM 
THE MAKER BEFORE THE ait 


DEALER, HAVE ADDED 


_ AND SELLING EXPENSE 


The price of a cigar over the retail-store counter aver- 
| ages nearly double the factory price. 
| We sell our entire product directly to 


the smoker at real factory prices. 
To-day over 68,000 business and pro- 
fessional men buy all of their cigars 
from us. Many desire to reduce their 
cigar bills, but the majority of these 


' satisfied customers prefer to pay the 


same amount and obtain a better— 


| very much better—grade of tobacco, 


workmanship and uniformity. 


The secret of having retained their 
pace is that before deciding to 
eep our cigars you always have the 


| privilege of trying five or six from 
| each box entirely at our expense. 


Every box is a sample box, therefore 


| we are always on our mettle to kee 


up the standard of quality and uni- 
Sormitly. 


Take our “Magneto” and point for 
point you will find it infinitely better 
than the best cigar sold in a retail 
store for roc. It isa mild, delicious, 
fragrant and satisfying perfecto, made 


| by hand, with a genuine, imported 


| Sumatra wrap 
| rich Havana filler. 


r, and Jong, nutty, 
It’s the kind of 


| @ cigar that makes you never want 
_ tobe without more of the same blend. 


No advance payment 


Try the cigars at our risk 


Let us send you from our factory Humidors 
100 perfectly conditioned Magnetos, deliv- 
ery prepaid, subject to your approval. 
Smoke five or six and if they suit your taste, 
if you are a pee with them, send 
us $5.00 within 10 days: or return the re- 
mainder, expressage collect, and there will 
be no charge for the few cigars smoked. 


Wouldn't it be folly for us to go on 
making this public claim of superior 
quality of the ‘‘Magneto’’ and economy 
to you—unless our cigars would stand 
the test ? 


Now—while our announcement is before 
you—write to us for the “Mc ” and let 
us prove, at no oe to you, that we can 
improve the quality of your cigars without 
increasing your smoking bill. 


THEIR 


EXACT SIZE 
AND SHAPE 


New customers are requested to write on their business letter-head 
or that of the company with which they are connected. 


Est. 1875 


130-A Lenox Avenue, 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LipPprncoTT’s. 
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Joun.— Nosir, Bud! I don’t think I can make it. 


family.” 


Sue ’d never stand for me going away on a trip without taking the 


Bup.—‘ Leave it to me, John. You got to go with us, that’s all there is about it. Now, you go home and play off sick, 


and I’ll get Doc Bird on the job. See?” 
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Business Ambassadors 


WILLIAMS 


VISIBLE STANDARD TYPEWRITER 


standard of perfection. Sent on 
trial to let it. You like beau’ 
tal pour wall asia oan. tec the 


facts—the reasons. 


WILLIAMS TYPEWRITER CO, 


DEPT. H 


faces Derby, Conn., U.S.A. 57 


Do you know what 2D 
Removable Platen is 


If you learn about it, you will see that a type- 
writer without it lacks a feature that is essen- 
tial—so essential that eventually all typewriters 
will try to have it. The one typewriter now 
offering this feature is the 


ICHELIEU 


Reo Sreamen P PASSING CAGE TRIN 
The'Sentinel'of the incomp 


Saguenay River 


Ray E “Where the sea breeze with the pine" 


ONTARIO 


AVIGATION Co. 


WIAGARA TO THE SE4 A 


Through the Venetian Scenery of 
the ly Islands, the exciting 
descent of all the marvelous Rapids 
and the historic Associations of Old 
Quebec (America’s Gibraltar), thence 
to the incomparable Saguenay River, 
with its majestic Capes, ‘‘Trinity*’ 
and ‘‘ Eternity.” 
Send 6c. postage for illustrated guide, 
THOS. HENRY, Traffic Manager 
Montreal, Canada 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention Lipprncort’s. 


show his characteristics. | his are neat, beautifully 
wnitten strongly worded, made strong 
able. The 
virtually prints your letters. It is @ machine that 
saves 90% in cost of maintenance, 
saves 20% of the operator's time, § 
saves in cost of repai | 1 ly a @) 
does the most beautiful work, | 
does everything demanded of a machine, . gs 
does its work in sight, 
Write us for information as to what a Removable Platen 
writes “Ape. 10, 1906,” by shifting once, end whet & dees 
| 
has the new and better pape feed, THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER CO., Inc. 
four margin stops, Syracuse, N. Y. Branches everywhere 
uses an ink you cannot blur. 
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Sent Anywhere on FREE TRIAL 


Grade 17-Jewel 

home. You are 

suite if 

sults you 

trust every bonest person. 

ae on trust you for a high-grade Elgin Ly in gol 
to pass FT ri road inspection. Write fer 


AND WATCH CREDIT HOUSE 
Dept 155 92to98 STATEST., cuncaco, | 


17 Jewel Elgin—Our Great Special $ 


Guaranteed to keep accurate time. on FREE TRIAL = ° 
You do not pay one he we until you have seen and examined this High- 
Watch, In hand-engraved case, right in your own 
to be the Judge. Let us send it to you, all charges 


PAY ONLY $1.50 A MONTH 


No matter how far live, or or how 


id, without security or 


FTI co. Brancnes: St. Louis,Mo, cnt Send ter the Lottis Free. 


Your Name Appears in the News 


of the day. The story may be inspired, 
true or false, flattering or the reverse, 
libelous, amusing, annoying—no matter 
what, you are interested in knowing how 
many papers handle the matter. 


CALIFORNIA] 
OIL MAP FREE 


To those making the request before September 
15th we will send, free of charge, map showing all 
the California oil fields. We will also send with- 
out charge the publication “‘ The California Oil 
Fields,” for afew months. Oil is now Califor- 
nia’s biggest industry and is making many 
wealthy. Write SAGAR-LOOMIS CO., gog 


Phelan Bldg., San Francisco, California. 


THE COST IS VERY LITTLE WRITE TO US 


BURRELLE’S PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 


Lafayette and Worth Sts. NEW YORK CITY 


sore Dy [SAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 


CRANLIDEN HOTEL, Lake Sunapee, NH. 


At the Gateway of the White Mountains. ‘One of the finest hotels in this 
country. Good fishing, golf, tennis, boating, etc. Cottages to rent for season. 


Write for circular On the Ideal Tour. 
W. W. BROWN Granliden Hotel, Lake Sunapee, N. H. 
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Joun.—‘‘O, Bud got Doc Bird on the job; he fixed it up, but I had a deuce of a time getting my traps out without ’em 


Gus.—‘ Hello, John! How’d you manage to make it?”’ 
seeing them. I see the gang’s all here.’ 
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|( CALIFORNIA OIL’ 


PAYING BIG DIVIDENDS 


CAKE URtS Oil is California’s Billion-Dollar Industry. It is now 
California’s biggest industry. One anda half millions 
were paid last month in dividends ! 

We acted as financial agents for the famous million- 
dollar Premier Oil Co, of Coalinga, Cal., which pays one 
per cent. a month every month, and whose stock now 
sells above par (around $1.15), We offer no stock of the 
Premier Oil Co., or any oil company, for sale in this an- 
nouncement. We are the largest dealers in California Oil 
Stocks in the United States; and handle only the listed 
Exchange securities, We have clients in every state of the 
Union and in many foreign countries. Many of our clients 
are earning one, two, and three per cent. a month. It 

costs nothing to learn about the great Cali- 
fornia Oil Industry. We — the ‘Weekly 
. Oil Book,” out every Monday morning. 
week between Detroit, Bay i With special 
ports. 4 C NP etc., we scour all the oil fields for news. e 

Py A > steamer will leave Cleveland : oil industry in California develops very rap- 
twice a direct for Mackinac, stopping only at ? idly—over night, almost. Every twenty-four 
Detroit every trip and at Goderich, Ont., every ; hours brings forth something area queen, 

other trip. Send two cent stamp for ill 4 a million-dollar deal, another pipe line, a 

Pamphlet 


new dividend-payer, a big contract for oil, 


and Great Lakes Map. Address: F te. It will va to keep in touch with 
- L.G, Lewis, G. P. A., Detroit, Mich. all this ‘ectivity. ana you the 


“Weekly Oil Book” for six months without 
P.H. McMILLAN, presivent Rail Tickets charge or obligation. A postal-card request 
A.A.SCHANTZ, GEN. MGR. on will bring the ‘‘Weekly Oil Book” at once, 


. Lincoln Mortgage & Loan Co. 
i 148 Whittell Building 
Mackinac Bank Bldg., Los An- 
: eles, Cal. 537 Henry 
| PREMIER WELL No, 1, New York Office 


Reflected in Sump Tank Lincoln Stock & Bond 


Chambers’s NEW Encyclopedia 


is a treasure-house of the World’s History, Biography, Science, Phil hy, and 
Religion, and a complete World’s Atlas with Star-Maps and Gee eer hey Arti ay 
Illustrations, Colored Plates and Maps. 


MODERN, CONCISE, PRACTICAL, AND TRUSTWORTHY. 
Let us send — our —— pamphlet of Colored Plates, oe Specimen 
r. 


Pages, and Bindings, all FREE, together with our Special Address 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 
Encyclopedia Dept. 6 WASHINGTON SQUARE Philadetphia, Pa. 
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We Ship on Ap al 


“posit, prepay the freight and allow 
D DAYS FREE TRIAL on every bicycle. IT ONLY 
COSTS one cent to learn our unheard of prices and 
marvelous offers on highest je 1910 models. 
Do not buya bleyele or 
ACTO Y PRICE a pair of tires from any- 
one atany price until you write for our new large 
and learn our wonderful proposition on the first 
sample bicycle going to your town. 
RIDER AGENTS 
money exhibitin, 
ourbicycles. We Sell cheaper than any 
rsand sundries a! ‘prices. 
write today for our datest special offer on Ranger th 
MEAD CYCLE CO. Dept. 242 


THE MAGAZINE THAT DARES 


to print the news that’s vital to human advance- 
ment. An absolutely fearless monthly, the exponent of 
constructive reform for the betterment of all. You never 
have seen such unless you know THE TWENTIETH 
CENTURY MAGAZINE. ‘The editor is B, O. Flower, 
founder of The Arena. Among the contribu- 
tors are Edwin Markham, Lincoln Stef- 
fens, David Graham Phillips, Hamlin 
Garland, Prof. Charles Zueblin, Charles 
E. Russell, Brand Whitlock and Carl 8S. 
Vrooman,. You shoul see this new periodi- 
eal. It is beautifully illustrated and hand- 
somely printed. It entertains and illuminates. 
One copy will convince you that there is no 
other magazine of equal strength in 
America, but to clinch your interest in the glorious work 
that Mr. Flower is lealing, we will send you three sample 
issues, postpaid, all for only 10c. Get this intellectual 
stimulus and literary treat and realize there is a new force 
in the magazine fiel |. We'll refund your remittance without 
question if you say we have exaggerated the value of this 
great monthly. 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY CO., 5 Park Sq., Boston, Mass. 


FRENCH—GERMAN 
| SPANISH— ITALIAN 
Is Easily and Quickly Mastered by the 
LANGUAGE 
PHONE 
METHOD 


Combined with 

The Rosenthal Common-Sense 

Method of Practical Linguistry 

The Latest and Best Work of Dr. Richard S. Rosenthal 

This is the natural way to learn a foreign language. You 

hear the living voice of a native Professor pronounce each 

word and phrase. He speaks as you desire—slowly or 

quickly, night or day, for minutes or hours at a time. It 

is a pleasant, fascinating study ; no tedious rules or mem- 

orizing. You simply practice during spare moments or at 

convenienttimes. andina surprisingly short time youspeak, 
read, and write a new language. 

Send for Interesting Booklet and Testimonials 
THE LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 
889 METROPOLIS BUILDING, Broadway and 16th Street, NEW YORK. 


MICHIGAN COLLEGE OF MINES 
F. W. McNair, President 
Located in Lake Superior district. Mines and mills 
accessible for college work. For Year Book and record of 
Graduates, apply to President or Secretary, Houghton, 
Michigan. 


Song Writers-Composers 


Send us your song lyrics, melodies, or complete songs. Im- 
mediate publication guaranteed if possessing merit. We 
publish “‘ Blue Bell” and other big successes, 


The F. B. HAVILAND PUB. CO., 


144 West 37th Street, - = = = New York, 


DETROIT BOAT CO., 163 Bellevue Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


sore Dy [SAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 


TODD SEMINARY FOR BOYS. 
63rd Y 


EAR. 
Beautifully located in the ** Hill country” of Tllinois. 1000 
feet above the sea, and yet only 60 minutes from Chicago. 
Our ideal, *‘ For every Todd boya good citizen.” 4 
patron’s testimony, ‘* My boy’s hours in Todd are golden. 
Send for full particulars to Noble Hill, Woodstock, Ill. 


MOTH-PROOF CEDAR 
Lining for CLOSETS, Bureaus, etc. 


Shipped prepaid, Knocked-Down, easy to fit 
in place. Write for particulars and free sam le 
Genuine Moth-Pioof Southern Red Cedar. 
Give exact inside measurements. 


G2, Pert. G., High Point, 


‘PHONE DESIGNING 


WRITE 
‘CALL 


ENGRAVING 


ILLUSTRATING 


GATCHELTE 
MAN N TENG 


N.€, COR, SIXTH e CHESTNLT STREETS 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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sizes and styles, also power canoes. Write for free cat- : 
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INDIFFER 


Dainty dishes forthe sick and those 
who are not sick but desire their food 
prepared in an appetizing, wholesome 
manner. 

Particular attention is given to the 
instructions for serving and garnishing. 

“This is an excellent and much needed 
volume not only for hospitals, where it has 
been used with success, but also in the 
home.” 7rt4une, Chicago. 

«« Every house-keeper should use such a 
cook-book, so as to preserve the health and 
digestion of those in her care.”"— Zhe Key- 
stone, Charleston, S.C. 


By Helena V. Sachse Cloth, $1.25 


ANTISEPTIC 
RESHING. 

\ 


At all booksellers, or will be sent, postpaid, by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS :: PHILADELPHIA 


STOP WEARING 

BUST women. how to 

PADS SYSTEM. 
I want skeptical women to write to 
me, I want them to be convinced of 


fay the great developing power of my 
System. Send stamp for particulars. 


ai MME. HASTINGS, G.128, CHICAGO. For every use in preserving, 
purifying and beautifying the 
skin, scalp, hair and hands of 
r [SAACHOMPSONS EYE WATER infants, children and adults, 
Cuticura Soap and Cuticura 
ae have no rivals 
w mentioning. 

RHEUMATISM wGOUT Sections of the skis end eceip 
>F ALE of young and old that tor- 
= py, al ture, disfigure, itch, burn, 

U crust and scale, they succeed 

ATE wr, when all else fails, 


- S Sold throughout the world. 
Charterhouse Sq; Paris, 10, 4 37, 


- | 
aa 
SAFE&EFFECTIVE 50 &$ 1. Paul, Calcuttas Chine: fone’ Bs 
RUGGISTS Ltd., Fokio; So. Africa, Len 


: apan, Maruya, 
OR 93 HENRY ST. BROOKLYN.NY. FF 
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ABSOLUTELY 


FREE 


Catalogued 


inventory at 9429-00 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LipprncortT’s. 


THIS HANDSOME 
HIGH-GRADE 


HIS model is the 
result of years of 
effort on the part of 

the world’s greatest power- 
boat designers, and is con- i 
structed with the best 
material available for the 
purpose. It is 18 feet 
long, extreme beam 4 feet 
8 inches, draught 16 
inches, height at bow 3 
feet 2 inches, net weight 
with 3 H.P. Engine, 800 
pounds. Length of cock- 
pit 12 feet. Width of cock- 
pit + feet, carrying capacity 
—seated—l10 persons. 
Speed 15 miles an hour. 


This boat is catalogued by 
the builders at $425.00 
but a few hours congenial 
work each day will, in a 
short time, secure for you 
this beautiful boat abso- 
lutely free. Write to-day 
for particulars to, 


The Circulation Department 


Lippincott’s Magazine 
PHILADELPHIA 
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Best Sellers 


In all the world no stories like 
these for the Romance of Army 
Life. 


Before making this offer we went carefully over the forty novels 
written by “Captain” (now General) Charles King and selected the 
ten “best sellers” out of the entire lot. While all of King’s novels 
are good, these ten are no doubt the most popular. Arrangements 
were then made to have them specially bound in eight volumes in a 
substantial cloth binding of our own choosing. 


KING’S BEST NOVELS 


First Series 
"A Soldier's Secret” Army Portia” 
** Captain Close’ “Sergeant Croesus”’ 
** Two Soldiers” ** Dunraven Ranch” 


Socond Series 
“* Trooper Galahad ”* ** Foes in Ambush” 
Laramie ** Waring’s Peril”’ 


Neatly bound in durable cloth, library size 


ALL FREE WITH 


Send us $2.50 for a year’s subscription to Lippincott’s Maga- 
zine, add 50 cents for shipping and packing—$3.00 in all— 
and we will ship you either series, four volumes each, of 
King’s stories, boxed and prepaid, anywhere in the 
United States. Each book is 5x8 inches, hand- 
somely bound in durable cloth, and never sold 
for less than $1.00 per volume. 


EIGHT 


BOTH SERIES 
ONE YEAR 


CLIP BOTH 
. YOU WISH 


In writing te advertisers, kindly mention Liprincore’s. 
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Captain King 


There is always one by which alt 
others are measured—in Camp-Fire 
Tales that one is King. 


“Captain” King’s captivating novels of army life have charmed 
countless thousands. He is the prince of army romancers. To-day 
his books are read and re-read by multitudes. Zest and plot, action 
and character drawing, love and intrigue, heroism and patriotism— 
all lead his readers with intense fascination through every page. 
These books are worth reading and worth owning. 


COMING FEATURES IN 


LIPPINCOTT’S 


12 Great Complete Novels 
75 Fascinating Short Stories 
2 Posthumous Papers by Ouida 
4 Articles on our Public Schools 
3 Articles on “ Those Nerves” 
200 Pages of New Humor 


The Best Short Articles, Sketches, 
and Poetry obtainable 


LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE 


For the next twelvemonth Lippincott’s has arranged a brilliant 
program. Strong novels—one complete in each issue— 
have been written by popular writers. Our novels are 
world-famous—just long enough not to tire. Sparkle, 
humor, and action will pervade our short fiction, 
by the cleverest story-tellers. Subscription 
price, $2.50 a year. 


VOLUMES 
WITH LIPPINCOTT’S 


in writing to advertisers, kindly mention LiPPrncorT’s. 
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The Most Complete Nurses’ Guide Published ‘| 
Fifth Edition Revised 


ook for Nurse 
The New Medical World 


By E. EDGAR MARYOTT, AM.,M.D, 


Octavo—600 Pages Profusely Illustrated 


HE title of this book does not imply that a new system of 
medicine has been discovered. It is not an announce- 
ment of novel and untried methods. The author's pur- 

pose has been to prepare a practical, modern, and reliable work 
upon medicine, which shall delineate the LATEST and PzST 
in medicine ivr the convenient use of the doctor and the nurse, 
Technical language has been avoided so far as possible, with the 
belief that a medical work Ne pet constant reference to a 
dictionary would be of doubtful utility. :: os 


SPECIAL 
Special Causes of Disease. Temperature in Disease. 
General Causes of Disease. Symptoms of Disease—How to read and 


Ventilation. interpret them. (12 pages) 
Food. Materia Medica. 
Climate. Table of Doses for Children. 
Exercise. Table of Remedies and for what used. 
Narcotics, Poisons and Antidotes. Chapter on Nursing, and Diet forthe Sick 
Accidents and Emergencies (Bandag- and its Preparation. 
pane ing, etc.). Handy Medical Dictionary. 
=m It also discusses the causes of all diseases, follows their a and 
shows necessary care of the patient in each disease, Nurses find it par- 
ticularly suited to their needs. 
With one year’s subscription to .00 
Regular Price 'Amcricas Journal of Rursing HALF LEATHER 


SPECIA L OFFER By special arrangement with the publishers we are 

able to offer this valuable book in conjunction with 
a one year’s pateoription to the American Journal of Nursing at the unheard-of 
price of $5.00 in cloth for the two, In half leather, $6.00 for the two. All 
express charges are paid by us. Your order for the Journal may be either 
NEW or RENEWAL. Cash must accompany each order. :: :: s: i: nono 


Ou With one year’s subscription to) .. CLOTH...... $5.00 
Our Price :: i= Aumericon Journal of Nursing} HALF LEATHER 


TEAR OFF HERE 


ACCEPTANCE BLANK 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF NURSING, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Enclosed find $ —__- for which please send the AMERICAN JOUR- 


NAL OF NURSING for one year to the following address, beginning with the 
number, also one copy of the NEW MEDICAL WORLD in 


binding in accordance with your Special Offer. 
Name. 


Street 
City and State 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention Lrpprncorr’s. 
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Classified Advertisements 


MAKE MONEY writing short stories, or for 

newspapers. Pleasant spare-time or regu- 
lar work for you. Big pay—send for a free 
booklet. Please write United Press Syndicate, 
San Francisco, California. 


“VE WHO THIRST COME TO THE 

WATERS.’’ Write P. W. E. Hart, 
Worcester, Mass., for his clear-cut teachings on 
How to Live for the Best in Life. Yes, for You, 
as well (or as sick) as You are. 


GALESMAN of experience on reference pub- 
lications wanted. A high-class standard 
reference work which should be in every home, 

school, and office. Address with references, 
P. O. Box 1579, Philadelphia, Pa. 


AUTHORS wishing manuscripts placed with- 
out reading fee, address 
La Touche Hancock, 
134 W. 37th Street, New York City, N. Y. 


PATENTS OBTAINED OR NO 

CHARGE MADE. Easy payments, 15 
years official examiner U. S. Patent Office, 
highest references, Patents advertised free. 
Send sketch for free search, and report on 
patentability, also illustrated inventor’s guide-book. 
E. P. Bunyea Company, Washington, D. C. 


Your CHARACTER can be read from 

your Handwriting. on interesting deline- 
ation will be sent upon receipt of 25 cents. 
Louise Rice, Graphologist, Boonton, New 
Jersey. 


ALESMAN of experience on reference pub- 
lications wanted. A _ high-class standard 
reference work which should be in every home, 
school, and office. Address, with references, 


P. O. Box 1579, Philadelphia, Pa. 


G§T A BETTER PLACE—Uncle Sam is 

best employer ; pay is high and sure; hours 
short; places permanent; promotions regular ; 
vacations with pay ; thousands of vacancies every 
month ; all kinds of pleasant work everywhere ; 
no lay-offs; no pull needed; common educa- 
tion sufficient; find out how you can have a 
position guaranteed you by asking to-day for 
G 812. Free. Earl Hopkins, Washington, D.C. 


IVEN AWAY FREE to those answering 
this advertisement before July 30, three 
months’ subscription to publication, ‘* California 
Oil Fields.’’ Oil is making many wealthy. 
Sagar-Loomis Co., gog Phelan Building, San 


Francisco, California. 


AGENTS to present in their own territory 

a standard reference publication, the sale of 
which increases each year. A strictly subscrip- 
tion work. Desirable territory open.  First- 
class references necessary. 


P. O. Box 1579, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ANY ONE, anywhere, can start a mail-order 
business at home. No canvassing. Be your 

own boss. Send for free booklet Tells how. 
HEACOCK, 1271 Lockport, N. Y. 


AUTHORS —I sell stories, articles, place 

book MSS., ete. I criticise, revise, type- 

write. I furnish several invaluable books on 

fiction-writing, the best of which is by the editor 

of Lippincorr’s Macazine. FREE advice if 
you send sample MS, Booklet FREE. 
Hollis Corbin, Literary Agent, 

Box 436, Madison Square, New York City. 


IVIL Service Employees are paid well for 
easy work; examinations of al] kinds soon; 
expert advice, sample questions and booklet 812, 
describing positions and telling easiest and quick- 
est way to secure them, free. Write now. 
Washington Civil Service School, Washington, 
D. C. 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LIPPiINncoTtT’s. 
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J. B. Lippincott Company 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


THE GENEALOGICAL DEPARTMENT 


ae » Biographical, and Historical material, make all necessary research 
this country and abroad, and edit such works for the press—all under the supervision of 
thoroughly experienced genealogists. 

Authority established to use Coats of Arms, and accurate copies supplied, whether plain, 
or embossed, 

Decorative work executed and drawings of houses—colonial and modern. 

Photogravure and half-tone reproduction of portraits and paintings. 

Our books are carefully planned, and while in process of printing, are under the observa- 
tion of thoroughly competent editors and proof-readers, who have for years made an exclusive 
specialty of such publications, ‘The simplest and most inexpensive work is executed with as much 
care as that which is more elaborate, 

An important consideration for the prospective author or editor is our expert knowledge 
ef book-making, which is possible only to the professional publisher with wide facilities and long 
experience. Our house was established in 1792. 

Correspondence solicited. Estimates furnished. 


SOME RECENT BOOKS FROM THE LIPPINCOTT PRESS 


Curonicie oF THE Yerkes Famity. 
_ By J. Granville Leach. 


ANNALS OF THE S1nnoTT, Rocsrs, Corrin, ETCc., 
Famutigs. Edited by J. Granville Leach. 

Tue SHormaxer Fatty. 
By B. H. Shoemaker. 

Tue Jews or Sovtn Carona. 
By Barnett A. Elzas, M.D., LL.D. 

Geneaxocicat Recorps or SMALL. 
By Samuel Small, Jr. 

Tue Warren, JACKSON, AND ALLIED FamItizs. 
By Betsy Warren Davis. 

Tue Journat or Rev. Siras Constant. 
Edited by J. Granville Leach, 


A Pronger History or Nortuwest Penn- 
sytvania. By Hon. William J. McKnight. 


Tue Larimer, McMasters, anp ALLIED Fami- 
ues. By R. H. L. Mellon. 


Tue History of THe Grrarp NaTionat Bank. 
By J. Granville Leach. 


Tue Setters anp Wampote 
By Edwin Jaquett Sellers. 


Memorrs or Ciement M. 
Memortat or Dr. Cuarres Rice. 


Dicxens’s Doctors 
By John Chalmers Da Costa, M.D. 

Wipers oF America. 
By R. Winder Johnson, 

Cuaries Granpison Finnsy Memoriat Ap- 
press. By William C. Cochrane, 

Tus History or tue First Evanceiicat 
Lutugran 1n PitrsaurcH. 


Tue Ocpen Fatty. 
By William Ogden Wheeler. 
Tue DuPvy Famity. 
By C. M. DuPuy and Herbert DuPuy. 
Tue Tree Famity. 
By J. Granville Leach. 
Sicners oF THE DECLARATION oF INDEPEN- 
pENncg. By George C. Thomas. 
A Century or THE Bank oF NorTHERN Liser- 
ties, PHILADELPHIA. 
Tue Journat or Dr. Joun Morcan, 1764. 
Americans or Descsnt. 
By C. H. Browning. 
History oF THE Famity. 
By William S. Jolliffe. 
Famity,. 
By Mrs, Paul Graff. 
GgNEALOGY OF THB UrnER FAmILy, 
By Isaac N. Urner, 
GENEALOGY OF Benjamin Harrison. 
By C, P. Keith, 
Earty Serriers or NANTUCKET. 
By Mrs. Lydia S. Hinchman. 
Brain, BANNISTER, AND BRAXTON Famitizs, 
By Dr, Frederick H. Horner. 
Quaker OcpeENs In AMERICA. 
By Rev. C. B. Ogden. 
Historic Homes or New Jexszy, 
By W. Jay Mills, 
Manors or Vircinta, 
By Edith Tunis Sale. 


Addres GENEALOGICAL DEPARTMENT 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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